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** ... He within, 
** Took measure of his soul, and knew its strength, 
** And by that silent knowledge, day by day 
" Was calmed, ennobled, comforted, sustained.*" 

Mtgbhinus. 
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CHAPTER I. 



*' Then be my restless heart content. 
Dull years are not all idly spent : 
Give me one feeling true and deep, 
One hour of self- forsaking ; 
And I will bear with years of sleep 
For that one glimpse of waking." 

Akontmous. 

We left Oakfield at Ferozepore, waiting in that 
hot July weather for the sentence of the court 
martial ; which sentence (it may be as well to say) 
is agreed upon in a cleared court, by the members, 
under an oath of secrecy, both as to their own and 
their neighbours' votes; as also the finding of guilty 
or not guilty is first voted upon individually, going 
upwards from the junior member ; and afterwards 
the sentence is decided upon in a similar manner ; 
the proceedings are then closed, and sent up to 
TOL. ir. B 



2 OAKFIELD, OR 

liead quarters for the approval, confirmation, or 
revision of the Commander-in-chief, and finally 
appear in printed general orders ; so that the sen- 
tence of a court martial assembled at a station 
some thousand miles from the head quarters, 
especially if the proceedings are sent back once or 
twice for reconsideration or alteration, is some- 
times not known for two or even three months 
from the time of the trial. Oakfield, however, 
had not much more than three weeks to wait. 
About the end of August it was known in Fero- 
zepore that general orders had come, by the 
morning post, containing the two courts martial. 
Stafford was found guilty of sending a challenge 
to fight a duel, and sentenced to be degraded three 
steps in the list of Lieutenants of his regiment. 
Then followed, — " At the same court, on the 2nd 
August, 1847, Ensign E. Oakfield, of the 90th 
regiment of Native Light Infantry, was arraigned 
on the following charges : 

1. " For conduct highly unbecoming an oflScer 
and a gentleman, in suffering himself on the 20th 
of June, 1847, to be grossly and publicly insulted 
at the mess-table of his regiment, and neither re- 
porting to his commanding oflScer, nor in any way 
noticing the affront." 

2. ** For highly unoflScer-like conduct, in hav- 
ing, on the morning of the 21st of June, 1847, 
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assaulted Lieutenant H. Straddles, of the 90th 
regiment, N. L, and struck him repeatedly with 
a riding whip." 

Finding — " The court having carefully weighed 
and considered the evidence that has been brought 
before them, as well as what the prisoner has said 
in his defence, are of opinion that he. Ensign E. 
Oakfield, of the 90th regiment of Native Light 
Infantry, is, 

*^ On the first charge. Not guilty ; and they do 
acquit him thereof. 

*^ On the second charge Guilty." 

Sentence : " The court having found the 
prisoner guilty to the extent above specified, do 
now sentence him to be severely reprimanded, in 
such a place and manner as his Excellency the 
Commander be now pleased to direct." 

Recommendation by the court : *^ The court 
beg most respectfully to urge, in mitigation of the 
punishment due to the offence of which the 
prisoner has been most clearly convicted, and for 
which he has been sentenced by tliem according 
to the Article of war, the very great provocation 
under which it was committed." 

" Approved and confirmed." 

Remarks by his Excellency the Commander- 
in-chief: — ^^The Commander-in-chief, taking into 
consideration the recommendation of the court, and 

B 2 



4 OAKFIELD, OR 

the extreme and gross provocation by which 
Ensign Oakfield was tempted to commit the un- 
military action of which he has been very properly 
convicted, merely desires that Ensign Oakfield 
will recollect for the future that personal violence 
is a mode of redress which neither civil or mili- 
tary law can for a moment tolerate. On the first 
charge the court has acquitted the prisoner, and 
therefore the Commander-in-chief abstains from 
commenting upon his conduct ; but he cannot re- 
frain from expressing his strong disapprobation of 
the behaviour of Captain Colt ; and indeed, were 
it not for that officer's previous services in the 
field, the Commander-in-chief would have felt 
himself compelled to order him to be tried by court 
martial for egregious neglect of duty. Ensign 
Oakfield will be released from arrest, and return 
to his duty." 

So ended the Ferozepore court martial; and the 
90th were indignant. Stafford put down three 
steps (by which proceeding both Straddles and 
Brooks were gainers, by the bye, so that they felt 
bound to express an extra amount of indignation 
to prove their disinterestedness), while Oakfield 
got off with a reprimand ! Colonel Pringle talked 
seriously of leaving the army, if such things were 
to be done and tolerated in it ; but he did not re- 
tire, and stops promotion even to this day. Even 
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those most kindly inclined to Oakfield, such as 
Perkins, now that he had got off so lightly, and was 
as it were up again, felt less indisposed to condemn 
him ; whatever sneaking sympathy there might 
have been for him at the time of the trial, was 
quite gone, or boldly transferred to Stafford, who, 
for his part, was comically divided between an 
affectation of regarding himself as a martyr to the 
cause of honour, and a great heart ineiss of damn- 
ing Straddles for having got him into such a scrape, 
by which Straddles himself (the unkindest cut of 
all) came out a gainer. His friends, however, were 
staunch, — Mr. Middleton, Stanton, and Wykham, 
that is to say ; for from his friends at home he 
resolved, now that the matter had so ended, to 
conceal the event altogether. Mrs. Oakfield sus- 
pected something, from a certain forced air and 
unusual vacancy in his letters, the sure conse- 
quence of a man's suppressing what his mind is 
full of, and writing upon other points which, for the 
time at leagt, he cannot feel much real interest in ; 
but she would not ask what he apparently wished 
to conceal, and never knew what had happened 
till she heard it from Wykham, more than a year 
afterwards. She now, however, began to hear 
from Oakfield himself what distressed her more 
than the account of his court martial troubles 
would have done, — that his health was failing; 

B 3 



6 OAKFIELD, OR 

that his old delicacy of the lungs seemed to be 
allying itself with new symptons of liver ailment, 
— a combination so often fatal to the Anglo- 
Indian. Not that Oakfield either talked, or the 
least thought, of fatal symptoms ; he was ill in- 
deed, but not seriously; only the depression, which 
so often accompanies any affection of the liver, 
made him more sensible than he otherwise would 
have been to the unkindness of those about him. 
I To never for an instant thought of retracting or 
qualifying his principles ; he was only half-ashamed 
of himself for so much regarding what he knew to 
be of so little importance. " But I fear," he said 
one day to Mr. Middleton, " that I am not cut out 
for a combatant ; old Stanton now, were he in my 
position, with double my firmness, would evince a 
complete and unruffled composure, which would 
make even his opponents half laugh at their ina- 
bility to disturb him." 

"I don't think you have much to reproach 
yourself with on either head," said Mr. Middleton, 
knowing that Oakfield's language was that of sin- 
cere self-reproach, and that his answer was not, 
therefore, flattery, but a just consolation. ^* I am 
sure you show no signs of being over-troubled by 
anything, except by sickness, which you must get 
rid of ; and I am equally sure that neither Stanton 
nor any of us could have fought the battle with 
more firmness and temper than you did," 
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^^ And yet," he said, *^you will not suspect me 
of hunting for praise, when I say that I sometimes 
doubt whether I did not rather evade the true point 
at issue In raising that defence about Colt. I have 
no compassionate regrets for having lugged him 
into a scrape which he well deserved ; but I am 
not sure that It would not have been a fairer 
answer, a more honest, unflinching testimony, to 
have taken my stand simply on an unqualified 
denial of the unholy command, * Thou shalt resent 
evil.' Really, the almost literal opposition of the 
Articles of war to the New Testament on this 
point is quite startling." 

^^ The ZiY^raZ opposition, Oakfield; but you ought 
to be the last man in the world to allow yourself 
to be imposed upon by a mere literal coincidence. 
No — I am sure that you took the right ground. 
That *an officer shall resent an affront,' is not 
really inconsistent with the high moral precept, 
^ when a man smites thee on the one cheek, turn 
to him the other also; ' — depend upon it, it was a 
true Instinctive consciousness of this that induced 
you to appeal to Colt, and afterwards to rest your 
defence upon tliat appeal." 

" You mean," rejoined Oakfield, " that society 
is obliged to take, and therefore is justified in 
taking, a lower standard of morality than an in- 
dividual." 

B 4 
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*^ Even that I think is true, though you put it 
harshly. Society may rightly hang a man for 
murder, and that not for example, but for] retri- 
bution. Why, then, may not one man slay a 
murderer in the same righteous spirit ? I willjnot, 
indeed, say that he may not ; I do not think^ Jt 
impossible that a good man, seeing one commit a 
hideous crime, may not even kill him in the holi- 
ness of his wrath, and stand excused to his own 
conscience and to God himself. But I am sure 
that it would be madness for society to allow such 
a possibility; because, for one case where such 
homicide would be as just and dispassionate a 
retribution as a legal execution, there would be a 
million and more where it would be only an evil 
and malignant murder. Society cannot tell, cannot 
judge, and therefore cannot allow for motives. It 
can only prevent and punish consequences. In 
this way you must think of the unlimited evil con- 
sequences of allowing swaggering bullies to hector 
away unchecked. Far more, certainly, than in the 
case I supposed, a good man may hear it, endure 
it, and in the strong consciousness of rectitude be 
meekly silent ; and yet society, military society 
especially, is not wrong, I think, in enjoining the 
resenting of afironts as a law ; because, while it 
cannot detect the exceptional cases where sub- 
mission is the result of strong self-government and 
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high religious principle, it does know the strong 
torrent of bravado, tyranny, and insolence on the 
one hand, cringing baseness and cowardice on the 
other, which would pour down were the safeguard 
of this (frail I grant, and in principle defective, 
yet necessary) law, withdrawn."' 

** I never heard you hold forth so vehemently 
before," said Oakfield, half admiringly, " except 
once." 

Mr. Middleton laughed. 

" Ah ! you have not forgotten my Ganges 
sermon, but I have not done yet : it is true I am 
silent till I speak, and when I speak I fear I some- 
times preach, and when I preach it may be that I • 
prose, but that you must endure; however, to 
continue, — what is true, I think, of society alto- 
gether, that it is forced (not to take a lower stan- 
dard of right and wrong but) to guard right and 
wrong, by laws lower in principle, and springing 
from a lower and less worthy ground than those 
which originate in the high and only entirely true 
legislative court of conscience, is true also of mili- 
tary, as compared with common, society. If the 
fountain of ordinary social law be necessarily low, 
that of military law is still lower. For armies 
themselves being anomalies, the necessary but still 
anomalous consequences of the world's having 
once degenerated from the high moral ground 
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where alone the motive can be decided upon as 
colouring the act, it must needs follow that its laws 
should also be anomalous. As a mere arrange- 
ment for preserving the peace, nay, as a needful 
help to keeping up the artificial character which 
is considered (rightly or wrongly, — Oliver Crom- 
well, you know, thought wrongly, and created a 
regiment of ironsides, on strange revolutionary 
principles, by discarding the artificial in favour of 
the real sincere character), but which I say is still 
considered, best for keeping up the fighting quali- 
ties in soldiers, military law has, I think, a right to 
prescribe a certain code of manners, even as they, 
and as colleges, and other peculiar institutions do 
a certain code of dress and habits, and even diet." 

*^But," suggested Oakfield, *^ surely a compul- 
sory code of manners is a far greater infringement 
upon personal liberty than a code of dress or 
habits," 

" Granted ; but the excess of interference is 
not greater than the greater peculiarity of the 
military institution warrants." 

" You cannot mean that a man is bound to 
submit to a code of manners which his own code 
of morals rejects." 

^^ Of course not ; but he should consider well 
whether he need reject it. Of course all this 
would be the vilest casuistry if I were attempting 
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to set up any authority above a man's own con- 
science, which is, after all, the one final court of 
appeal, by whose sentence every decision of all 
minor jurisdictions must be confirmed, or utterly 
quashed ; I only mean that there are things which, 
for social convenience sake, we may lawfully sub- 
mit to a lower tribunal ; even as you did when 
you brought Stafibrd's conduct to the notice of a 
superior oflScer, as we all do whenever we go to 
law ; for this is the only answer I can find, and I 
think it is a conclusive answer to the quaker doc- 
trine of entire non-resistance; but when that 
lower tribunal requires of you some act, such as 
fighting a duel, or any much more trifling action, 
which represents itself to you as malignant, and 
therefore wrong, then, of course, you must go no 
further ; you must say no, — the case is no longer 
before you ; to the utmost of your jurisdiction I 
have obeyed, but now I am engaged with laws 
which you do not administer. In the same way, 
that in the case I just supposed, of a man's 
literally going to law, there may arise, at any 
time, circumstances which transfer his case from 
the sessions to the assizes, so it may at any time 
be his duty to transfer it himself from any human 
court to the higher jurisdiction of God and con- 
science ; and if he still continues to prosecute his 
cause notwithstanding, in a court of human law. 
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he IS guilty of sin just as much as a man who, in 
obedience to the lower law of honour, fights a 
duel in opposition to the double command of two 
higher authorities — social and moral law." 

" I follow you ; " said Oakfield, " it is very good 
of you to find a theory to suit my practice, though 
it is rather putting the cart before the horse." 

" No, I do not think it is, I am rather fond of 
theorising myself, and reducing things to laws and 
principles, but I do not at all admit that a cut and 
dried theory is the horse which must, in every 
case, precede the cart of action. Our actions 
would be few, and poor, and hesitating, did we al- 
ways wait to find a theory to fit them to." 

** How should a man act then if not on prin- 
ciple? What security have you then for the 
actions ? " 

" On principle he must act ; that is, he must 
have broad principles of right and wrong clearly 
established in his own mind ; a theoriser, in the 
bad sense of the word, is one who is always fidget- 
ing to find out how his principle applies, and to 
what principle his act is to be referred, and so on, 
while a more healthy-minded man feels that he 
acts most truly when he acts on impulse ; a good 
man may feel sure that his impulsive act, besides 
liaving a freshness and a vigour which no careful 
laborious squaring to a given principle beforehand 
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can ever give, will also be far more correct ; he 
may examine afterwards, and then find, with plea- 
sure, that he can refer it, with great precision, to a 
theory. You will never fail to find a good theory 
to support a good practice, but reverse this order 
and you will seldom be able to deduce a good 
practice from however good a theory." 

This conversation took place during a morning 
ride ; Oakfield had met Mr. Middleton, who had 
been out alone inspecting the new gaol which he 
was building ; they had by this time reached the 
house, and found Miss Middleton, according to 
custom, seated in the verandah, with the tea-pot 
and the mangoes on the little table, waiting for 
her brother. They both dismounted. *^ Give me 
a cup of tea, directly. Fan; I have been preaching." 

Miss Middleton looked at Oakfield as for con- 
firmation of this remark ; she knew how rare her 
brother's outpourings were. 

" Yes, I assure you," Oakfield said, in answer to 
her look, " he has been talking more freely than I 
have heard him do for a year past." 

" I consider myself defrauded, Henry; you had 
no business to be loquacious without me. Now 
the fit is over, and I suppose you will give me 
the benefit of your silence for another twelve 
months." 

Oakfield remained to spend the day, as he now 
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did many days ; for he had little inducement to 
stay in cantonments, and his still failing health 
prevented those habits of regular employment and 
active thought which could alone have made com- 
plete solitude endurable. Towards the end of 
August, however, he was so unwell that the doctor 
would not permit him to stand the trying month 
of September in the plains, and sent him to the 
hills, on medical certificate, till the 1st of January. 
He was, for some reasons, glad ; for others, un- 
willing to go. He was glad to be relieved from 
his present unpleasant position, and yet would 
have dreaded any appearance of timidly retreating 
from it. He would be glad to see Wykham at 
Simla ; but he had to part with the Middletons. 
He believed that his health required the change, 
and yet it was very trying to be going away on 
leave of absence, especially to one in his peculiar 
circumstances, just as there seemed a prospect of 
the regiment's being ordered on service. The dis- 
turbances which in April had seemed a mere local 
agitation at Mooltan, but had become serious there 
by the murder of two British oflScers; had, by 
procrastination and feeble tossing to and fro of 
responsibility, been fomented into something very 
like a general insurrection in the Punjab. Already 
a large force was in progress to Mooltan ; already 
there was a run' our afloat, that an army was to be 
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formed on the frontier, under the Commander-in- 
chief, and that there would be another Sikh cam- 
paign. However, Oakfield knew that he could at 
any time rejoin his corps, should it actually go on 
service, and that in the meantime two months or 
even one month in the hills would probably be of 
great use to him, setting him up for the whole cold 
season. Accordingly, on the 3rd of September, he 
started for Simla. He had a troublesome journey, 
for the floods were out, and there are few things 
in this world more entirely irksome and disagree- 
able than travelling in a palanquin through a 
flooded country. The patient (such he surely is 
whether invalid or not) is jolted along dismally ; 
the perpetual complaints of the bearers mingling 
with the sound of the dripping rain and the moan- 
ing wind; the torch is blown out every three 
minutes, and so often has he to stop while it is re- 
lighted ; his palki is not altogether water-tight ; 
first he feels a suspicious drop on his up-looking 
face, wipes it away, but lo, another and another, 
and the gloomy truth is too manifest that there is 
a leak over head, and ere long he finds his only 
comfort in resignation, and after vainly trying to 
protect first one part, then another, from the en- 
croaching moisture, at last fairly gives in, and is 
soon lying in a cold trickling river; even this 
becomes bearable, <4)y use, and as he is getting 
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accustomed to it, perhaps even thinks of sleeping, 
notwithstanding the discordant sounds without 
and the watery couch within, he hears an extra 
yelling, feels a strange uplifting, has a painful 
consciousness that he is about to be let down, 
when he finds hmiself, palki and all, deposited 
upon the bearers' heads, and so passing through a 
broad rapid nullah, up to a man's chest in depth. 
In the middle of the stream, as he looks out upon 
the thick yellow rushing water, just where it 
gleams sullenly in the light of the torch, a man 
slips; the rest yell; the palki lurches; and his 
heart is in his mouth ; for immersion in that boxed 
up conveyance is certain drowning. The bearers, 
however, recover themselves, and presently the 
same screeching which had attended his being 
hoisted up proclaims that he is being let down, 
and again he jogs on, on his moist, monotonous, 
melancholy march. The long night passes away 
in occasional nullah passages and alternating 
glimpses of rest; the day breaks, and is gladly 
welcomed ; but too soon the sun arises, shining 
with a pale sickly heat over the flooded plains, 
which begin visibly to exhale their feverish steam ; 
the wet palki and its wet inmate are soon dried 
up, and then the sun begins to beat down with a 
sickening power. Seven o'clock ! The bearers 
quicken their pace into a faat measured shuffle ; 
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tbeir noisj talk degenerates into a methodical sing- 
song that keeps time with their step; and by 
these signs the unhappy traveller knows that his 
rest is near. A group of trees is seen, and amongst 
them the small white bungalow. Happy that 
one moment of leaping satisfaction, after the long 
hours of discomfort. The palki is set down, its 
pale dishevelled inmate hoists himself out with his 
sun-baked shrivelled garments hanging to him in 
uncomfortable wrinkles, and finds that he has 
with thus much pain and grief, accomplished thirty 
miles of the two hundred and fifty which constitute 
his journey. However, hope gilds the future, 

' and the elastic youth, forgetful of the immediate 
past, sets himself to find what comfort he can in 
the busy present — scanty, it must be owned; 
rest and shelter he may find, but assuredly not 
comfort. Dak bungalows have been described by 
some Oriental travellers as ** the Inns of India." 
Playful satirists! Who does not associate the 
word inn with his most cheerful hours, with 
evenings of intensest comfort, with meals of rarest 
conviviality ? What English imagination does not, 
at the word inn, see visions of blazing fires, bright 
red curtains, dark mahogany tables, panelled 
wainscots, hospitable landladies, obliging waiters, 
amiable chambermaids, virtuous soles, tender beef- 
steaks, refreshing malt, deep-curtained beds, enow 
VOL. II. C 
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white sheets, downy pillows, comfort on every 
side, cleanliness in every department, a pleasant 
evening over the paper, a good night's rest in a 
good four-poster, a cheerful waking the next 
morning at the friendly voice of Boots, to proceed 
by the mail, which is even now putting to in the 
yard, or to go down by the omnibus to the station 
for the early train ! And these things are to be 
transferred to a dak bungalow in India ! I Passing 
over those diflferences which a diflferent country 
and climate necessitate, such as the absence of 
fires and the substitution of native for European 
attendants, we still find little to justify the com- 
parison. What did Oakfield see as he emerged ' 
from his palki ? A cold white bungalow, with all 
doors open, disclosing the two rooms which com- 
pose the house. He may occupy either of these 
rooms he likes; nor need the privilege. perplex 
him, for they are each the fac-simile of the other. 
He enters either, and finds four white walls, a 
very ricketty, dirty, roughly-made table, two 
chairs to match, and in one corner a small square 
bedstead, dirty to a degree that makes even the 
table and chairs look clean; the pillows and 
bedding in his palki are soaked through with the 
last night's rain, so he must resign his body, taking 
the precaution to keep his clothes on, to the 
dingy pallet, and rest his aching head upon his 
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coat. The obsequious waiter (shade of " Charles ! ") 
comes In — the one long-robed, long-bearded, dark- 
visaged, beturbanedattendant— and asks if break- 
fast shall be brought. 

Of course it shall. These eighteen hours the 
man is fasting from all but muddy water. But no 
yain dialogue succeeds about what shall be pro- 
vided ; too well the unhappy traveller knows the 
nakedness of the land, and with a sigh of resigna- 
tion, and one pitying glance towards the brood 
which he sees and hears frolicking in the com- 
pound*, orders the grilled fowl. The native atten- 
dant, as though agreeably surprised at receiving 
such an order, and proud of his ability to obey 
it, rushes out, and in a moment is seen enticing 
one out of that destined tribe. A shout, a cackle, 
a struggle, a triumphant exclamation, and the 
traveller has the satisfaction of knowing that his 
breakfast is secured. In the course of an hour 
it appears : the intermediate time has been pro- 
fitably employed in doing battle with the count- 
less flies, which descend upon this favoured spot in 
myriads that forcibly recal the days of Pharaoh 
and afflicted Egypt. But the breakfast is come : 
two square feet of the unhappy table are covered 
with a dirty brown towel, which is *^ the govern- 

* Compound — the small paddock-like enclosure in which 
a house is situated. 

C 2 
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ment regulation tablecloth;'' and on this ia the 
appetising meal. There lies, in all its leathery 
indigestible integrity, the deluded cock, that father 
of whole generations of d&k bungalow supplies, 
who only this morning, with unfearing crow, 
heralded in the day of his doom ; a browner, more 
leathery substance, called a chapattie, supplies the 
place of bread ; and in that vessel of undefinable 
metal floats a hot preparation of some unpro- 
nounceable leaf, which the caterer, in the same 
incorrigible spirit of stern humour, presents as tea. 
The breakfast is taken away, and now for ^*a day 
at an inn." The healthy man, with organs unde- 
ranged, may sleep ; the contemplative man may 
speculate upon the march of civilisation in India 
as indicated by ddk bungalows, which, from the 
day of their institution, twelve years ago, until 
now, have remained, with no fear of innovating 
reform, with little or no change save that the fur- 
niture (the table, two chairs, and dirty bedstead 
aforesaid) were then only old, but now are crum- 
bling to their last decay ; the morbid man may 
marvel under what foolish star he was born, 
that he worried his friends out of their lives to 
procure him an appointment in the gorgeous 
East ; the inquisitive man may read over, in 
the bungalow-book, the names of all the vic- 
tims that have been there; the poet may add 
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his mite to the stores of facetious and senti- 
mental literature with which the Snooks and 
the Browns of this world have garnished this 
said book ; but the sick man — what shall he do, 
except vainly wish it was evening, that he might 
be in his palki, and again struggling with the 
waters, and again wishing it were morning! 

Such was Oakfield's journey in the pleasant 
month of September: it will hardly be wondered at, 
that when he reached Simla, and found himself at 
last landed in Wykham's rooms at the Pavilion, he 
was seriously unwell. He had, however, not been 
so ill but that he had been impressed with his first 
view of the Himalayas ; striking it always must 
be — the thought that those great ranges which we 
see with our eyes are the very Himalaya moun- 
tains of which we were taught in our geography 
lessons as children, which have ever existed for us 
as a vague standard of immeasurable size. But 
as the traveller approaches for the first time that 
wonderful nucleus of the earth's anatomy, he re- 
quires no such strange reminiscences to stir his 
wonder : that first glance is one 

" That hath no need of a remoter charm, 
By thought supplied, or any interest 
Unborrowed from the eye : " 

the dark huge mass giving to the mind an almost 

new idea of the meaning of size ; those endless 

c 3 
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ranges that rise up one behind another, growing 
dimmer and more dim in the vague distance^ till 
suddenly up spring, hindmost of all, far the most 
distant of all, yet looking so near aixd distinct as to 
startle the eye that has been with difficulty tracing 
up the intermediate steps, those white^d glisten- 
ing peaks, which, with that tremendous outline 
traced in dazzling and perennial snow, seem indeed 
fit emblems of eternity, and defy the wondering 
mind to picture to itself a time when aught was 
and they were not. All day long Oakfield looked 
and marvelled as he approached the foot of the 
hills. It was one of those bright days after violent 
rain, when September feels almost as cold as 
January, and the sun seems at least to be powerless. 
All day long he travelled — so cool was it, and all 
day long he gazed^ and was not weary ; and when 
he got to his resting-place that night, immediately 
at the foot of the hills, he was glad to go to bed 
and rest, for he felt, as it were, overwhelmed, as a 
man who had stood all the day in a most awful 
presence. At daybreak he started on a hired 
pony to ride up the hill. And now it must be 
confessed that his disappointment began. He 
looked for the characteristics of mountain scenery, 
and he found few or none. This is a disappoint- 
ment which is felt by every one entering the 
Himalayas who has ever seen the Alps, or the 
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Highlands, or the Welsh or English Lakes. The 
mountains partook too much of the nature of the 
plains of India ; the gigantic scale of everything did 
not at all compensate for that exquisite beauty of 
detail which Oakfield remembered in Cumberland. 
The crumbling muddy rock was a poor substitute 
for the hard slate or granite ; the wood lost much 
of its attraction by its appearance of jungley im- 
penetrability ; the monotonous outline defied any 
attempt at that individualising personification 
which gave such a vitality to his recollection of 
every point and crag of his own mountains ; and the 
one crowning defect of all, a defect so great that no 
beauty could have quite atoned for it, was the 
entire absence of water. Even in September, when 
the quantity of water was nearly at its maximum, 
it could be heard only, and not seen. There was 
an indistinct murmur in the ravine, and this was 
well, and he was less disappointed than he would 
have been by the dead dry silence which reigns for 
so great a part of the year ; but even now, as his 
eye followed the endless watercourses, it was rarely 
that he could detect the faintest twinkle of a stream, 
and this gave an unmeaning look, a listlessness to 
the whole landscape, which was almost painful. 
Let those who have been in a mountain country in 
Europe try to recal some of the scenes which they 
most admired, and try to conceive what those val- 
c 4 
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leys would be if the streams, upon which their 
existence seems to depend, were wanting. The 
stream appears to make the valley, and with this 
natural consequence we are unconsciously pleased; 
but a valley without a stream is a wax figure — 
dancing, without music — Hamlet, without the 
Prince of Denmark. 

But Oakfield felt little disposed to quarrel with 
this or anything else as he gradually mounted into 
the region of pure and cool atmosphere. He had 
left the foot of the hills at five o'clock in the morn- 
ing ; at that time the heat was still most oppressive; 
the night had been one of those hot, close, heavy 
burdens, so common in September ; when he woke 
the very dawif had no freshness in it ; the thick 
brooding air seemed as though it never could be 
lightened again. By six o'clock he had ascended 
two thousand feet, and was, by no other magic 
than the four legs of a stout hill-pony, transported 
into a region as difierent to that he had quitted as 
Damascus from Bagdad. The pale blue sky was 
clear and cloudless above him ; below lay the plains 
stretching as far as the horizon, one dank hot fog- 
bank ; the heavy boiling wind was exchanged for 
light fresh breezes, exhilarating almost to intoxica- 
tion; the rays of the rising sun were welcomed for 
their now pleasing warmth; the hills were one mass 
of fresh moist verdure. The pony trudged gn with 
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the sedate indifference of an animal who was used 
to the kind of thing ; but Oakfield felt as if he were 
inhaling laughing gas. He got that night to Hur- 
reepore, and by the help of a horse which Wyk- 
ham sent down to Sairee to meet him^ arrived at 
Simla in time for breakfast the next morning. Wyk* 
ham was delighted to see him, and they passed all 
that day in the pleasing, exciting, yet most transient 
and unsubstantial conversation which is common 
to friends who meet after a certain length of ab- 
sence. In the evening they rode round Jacko, 
and went to bed soon after dinner, as tired as if 
the whole day had been passed in violent exertion. 
Oakfield rose the next morning, feeling better in 
health and happier in mind than he had done for 
some weeks past. The first fact is easily accounted 
for, and may have had some share in producing 
the second, and yet it was not all. Attached as 
Oakfield was to the Middletons, he yet felt more 
at home, more entirely at his ease, more able to 
bear and to do whatever might be before him, in 
Wykham's society than theirs. And yet this was 
strange, for with these he freely discussed all that 
had happened, while to Wykham he would never 
perhaps have uttered a syllable had it not been 
for a circumstance which, after he had been at 
Simla about a fortnight, drew him into a commu- 
nication on the subject. He was riding behind 
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Jacko*, in company with Wykham, according to 
evening custom, when they met a man riding 
alone, whom Oakfield instantly recognised as an 
oflScer belonging to one of the regiments at 
Ferozepore, who had been up at Simla ever since 
the middle of April. Wykham knew him, and 
spoke to him. Oakfield, as a matter of course, 
also addressed him, but the other affected not to 
hear, and passed on. The case was clear : he had 
heard of what had occurred at Ferozepore, had 
heard and believed the popular story, and come 
to the popular conclusion. Oakfield saw all this 
in an instant, coloured violently, and rode on. 
Wykham had also seen what had passed, but was 
not so ready to account for it. 

"I say, Oakfield, didn't you speak to that 
man ?" 

"Oh, yes," said Oakfield, who had quite re- 
covered his composure. 

"Well?" 

" Well,— and he cut me Fred, that's all. No- 
thing when you are used to it, I assure you." 

Wykham now understood also, and regret and 
indignation kept him silent. 

" Oakfield," he said, abroptly, " how do you 
expect all this to end ? " 

"All what?" 

* Jacko — the name of a celebrated hill at Simla, 
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^^ Oh, you know what I mean ; do you intend 
to be black-balled all your life ? " 

« Possibly." 

*^ My dear fellow, don't be so confoundedly 
cool ; you can't like it, you know ? " 

** Not at all, I never said I did ; I only say 
possibly it may be so, whether I like it or not." 

"And shall you take no measures to stop it? 
My dear Ned, patience and endurance may be 
carried too far." 

" No, they cannot, Wykham, not a jot too far, 
not half far enough. You speak impatiently when 
you say so ; if I was like old Stanton I should tell 
you that you didn't really think so." 

Wykham laughed. " Yes, that is just one of 
the old bear's cool self-complaisant assertions ; but^ 
Oakfield, I really don't know what to think about 
your principle of endurance. It's all very well in 
theory, I dare say, but just look at the conse- 
quences." 

" Well, Fred, even looking at the consequences, 
though I do not admit that it is at all necessary 
to do so, I see nothing very terrible in them." 

"Not in being cut?" 

"No; you do not cut me, nor Stanton, nor 
Middleton, nor some five or six more I could 
name ; you don't suppose I am afflicted by that 
fellow who just passed cutting me ? " 
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" Well, I thought you did care when I looked 
at your face." 

** I was foolish to shew it, and you are hard 
upon me to notice my infirmity. Of course human 
nature is liable to be irritated by rudeness when it 
is both intentional and sudden; but if we meet 
that man to-morrow night you shall see me endure 
it with a wonderful serenity. Nonsense, Fred I you 
don't consider it a hardship really. I should like 
to see you putting yourself out of the way, or doing 
what you thought wrong, because all the fools of 
your acquaintance chose to cut you." 

Wykham smiled, and there was a force and de- 
termination in his smile, as he mentally examined 
the picture Oakfield exhibited to him, which was 
strongly in confirmation of the latter's assertion. 

*^ And yet," he said, " I should be inclined, I 
think, to do something to set myself right." 

" Of course, so am I : I have an extra motive, 
not a very strong one I hope, but still a motive, to 
live well and shame the deviL Ah I my dear 
Fred 1 it does shame me when I think how little 
we have to bear, and how ill we bear it. For just 
think," he continued, "how very little we do have 
to bear, we, in our rank of life ; how seldom it is 
that we are called upon to suffer for conscience 
sake. It is in this, I think, more even than in 
physical comforts, that we forget too much the fel- 
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lowshlp of the poor with ourselves; expect too 
much of them, and claim far too great an exemp- 
tion for ourselves. They are daily tempted b} 
their own agonies, and those of their dearest rela- 
tions, to the commission of crime, and we wonder 
that a sense of duty does not restrain them from 
offences so shocking as theft ; but when we are 
tempted to commit a crime of equal guilt, though 
the cost of denying ourselves be no more than a 
displeasure against us, felt by those who have no 
power at all over us, then we think it a venial 
weakness if we fall, a miracle of virtue if we stand. 
I wonder what would become of us if we, with 
our softened natures, were suddenly exposed to 
the torrent of temptation that besets the poor. If 
all that God demands of me is that I shall resist 
the foolish dictates of a feeble foolish society, I 
shall not think myself hardly tasked. We live in 
a soft age, Fred, when everything is made so 
plain for us, when it is so easy to go through life, 
assenting, with a shrug and a smile, to a thousand 
lies in a day ; it is well when we get something to 
harden us, when we wake for a little while to live 
for ourselves, relinquishing our lazy, faithless de- 
pendence upon others.** 

Wykham looked surprised; he and Oakfield 
seldom got beyond a playful tone in their conver- 
^ation; and yet this always left upon them a 
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sense of agreement and sympathy which made 
this deeper note, now that it was touched, sound 
— ^^not harsh, nor grating," though perhaps at 
first startling. 

^^ Of course, Oakfield, I don't really expect you 
to give in to those fellows who differ with you, if 
you think it necessary to hold out ; but do you ? " 

" Of course I do, and so do you, only you feel 
a friendly annoyance at seeing me subjected to 
impertinence, and so half advise me to do what 
you would justly despise me for if I did really, 
what you would scorn to do yourself. What do 
you mean by holding out ? or rather, what would 
it be if I did not hold out ? I must go, I suppose, 
and be guilty of some braggadocia, to prove I am 
not a coward, or apologise to man for having 
feared God; — let us hear no more of holding out 
or giving in." 

^^You speak pluckily, Ned, and have done 
pluckily too, and I have a secret satisfaction in 
your holding out ; but do not you think on your 
own ground, as regards your duty to God and so 
on (this language was new to Wykham, and he 
used it rather awkwardly), that holding out may 
be little better than pride? is it not right to 
respect, to a certain extent, the opinion of the 
world ? It is all very well to talk of men being 
fools, but is it not a good deal for a man to assume 
that he is right and all the world wrong?" 
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'^ I didn't expect to hear such a commonplace 
from you, Fred ; It Is false though, as every com- 
monplace more or less is. That is a favourite ruse 
of the devil's, to adopt the parson's language, and 
call self-reliance pride, and the fear of man humi- 
lity. There are, of course, cases where a man re- 
quires to be cautioned not to set himself up against 
or above the world ; when singularity, especially 
in indifferent matters, may be pride or vanity ; but 
in morals, for one case where this caution Is ne* 
cessary, there are a thousand where it is worse than 
superfluous. I know that I do not require it, that 
my natural tendency is to swim with the stream ; 
and I believe too that you require it a great deal 
more, that you have naturally far more firmness 
than I have, and therefore more need to be warned 
against obstinacy. It's no good grinning, Fred, 
you know it's true; but besides this, I protest 
against that claptrap insinuation, that it is a good 
deal for a man to assume, and so on. I can't help 
it if it is; a man who is worth his salt must assume 
a good deal, or the world will drag him down to 
its own wretched level, while he is playing at 
mock modesty. The world is enmity with God ; 
that is my ground, as you call it, though your 
ground too, just as much. Why should I make such 
a fuss about dissenting from that which is enmity 
with God ? I wish a priori to dissent from it." 
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" You can hardly Identify the society in which 
you and I move with the worlds which the Bible 
speaks of in that way." 

" Can't 1 1 why not ? the identical world ; what 
world do you suppose is meant ? " 

*^ The world of wicked men." 

" And IS ours the world of good men ? Ah I 
my dear Wykham, so we go on, passing on the 
application of the Bible from hand to hand^ and all 
repudiating it, and saying that it is our neigh- 
bour's, not ours, till we reduce the Bible to a formal 
stupid commonplace, and then are satisfied. I 
say the world does mean my society to me, and 
the pQor man's society to the poor man. If I wait 
till the world of murderers and burglars molests 
me or tempts me I shall wait for ever ; and what 
is said about the world in the Bible, if it means only 
that, is great humbug, — because perfectly useless 
to me ; but if I regard the world of worldly men, 
the world of those who love mammon better than 
God, the world of drunkards, gamblers, spend- 
thrifts, misers, gossipers, fools, as the world I have 
to steer clear of, then I see the application, and 
the extreme need of the Bible warnings very 
plainly." 

" But have you a right, according to your own 
view of things, to condemn others so largely ? " 

" Not till they are thrust upon me as patterns 
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to follow, or as an authority to dread ; then I do 
not condemn them ; but I will not He, by saying 
that they are good and wise whom I know to be 
bad and foolish ; nor for the sake of a seeming 
worthless charity resign my independence. But, 
Wykham," he added, after a short interval, ** why 
do you talk of my views, and my ground, as if 
they were not yours every bit as much? " 

"I wish they were, old fellow; but I fancy 
they'd be astonished in the regiment if you told 
them that Fred Wykham had set up for a re- 
ligious man, and I won't play the hypocrite at 
any rate." 

** I should like very much, Fred, if you will 
allow me, to know what your idea of a religious 
man is?" 

^^ Oh ! you know well enough ; a man who goes 
to church, and reads the bible, and doesn't swear, 
and that sort of thing." 

*^ Rather a queer jumble isn't it, Fred ? " asked 
Oakfield, good-humouredly, " but taking your de- 
finition, I should say you were a religious man ; for 
I never hear you swear ; I believe you go to church, 
and I dare say you read the bible — eh ? " 

" Yes, I do occasionally ; but still I can't say I 
feel a religious man." 

" Very likely not; for I don't the least accept 
your definition; it's all very well not to swear, 
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of course^ but no more than may be said of some 
of the wickedest scoundrels on earth ; going to 
church hasn't much to do with the matter^ I sus- 
pect, one way or the other; reading the bible 
indeed is another things but it will no more make 
a man religious than reading a couple of pages of 
Bacon per diem will make him wise. A wise man 
will read Bacon and become wiser^ and a good 
man will read the bible and become better. A 
religious man^ even though not a Christian (for 
recollect that your definition excluded all the non- 
Christian religious world), will probably be a bible- 
reader, but it does not the least follow that a bible- 
reader will be a religious man ; indeed, we see that 
practically, in nine cases out of ten, it does not 
follow. All read the bible, — hardly any are re- 
ligious.*' 

^^ What do you call a religious man then ? " 
" In two words, one who fears God, and loves 
God and man," 

" That is rather vague, is it not ? " 
** No, not vague ; comprehensive." 
*^ But how is one to know whether a man fears 
God or not ? There are so many ways in which 
men may live, all saying that they fear God." 

" Assuredly, and who shall know, and who need 
know except the man himself? What is it to you 
to establish to my satisfaction that you fear God ? 
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know it yourself^ and you will find that enough. I 
and my neighbours shall find it out by and bye if 
it is necessary for you or us that we should do so." 

'^ I wish I did know it," said Wykham sadly. 

" Ah, yes, my dear Fred I that is quite a dif- 
ferent matter ; but let me tell you this — do you 
think I am coming the parson over you, Fred ? " he 
said, abruptly. 

*^Nono, — goon." 

^^ Well then — I am not such a treacherous fool 
as to tell you that you are very likely serving God, 
when you think yourself you are not. Not only 
do you know best, but you are the only one who 
knows anything at all about the matter ;— but don't 
think yourself worse than you are ; I was vexed 
and displeased with myself once because I thought 
I didn't come up to people's notions of a religious 
man, but I wish now not to come up to their idea, 
but my own ; this is not lower than theirs I hope ; 
I am sure it is not easier, but it makes me freer, 
and so happier, and so, I think, more able to 
serve God. I was distressed that I could not like 
going to church, that I always found it dull, that I 
still hated sermons, that in many ways I could not 
bring myself to feel as I found so many good men 
saying they felt." 

*^ Well, well," said Wykham, rather eagerly* 
" that is just my case, I know it's very wrong." 

D 2 
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*' Why?" said Oakfield, "why admit it to be 
wrong ? Why condemn yourself so hastily ? ^ 

Wykham looked surprised. "Of course," he 
said, " it must be wrong not to like being good 
and religious, and all that." 

" Very wrong indeed, but let us be sure that 
we understand what good and religious are. Be 
free, Fred. It is a perilous thing for a man to 
emancipate himself, but he may dare to do it if he 
lays on a thousand-fold extra precautions against 
licence and self-indulgence. But I feel for you, 
Fred, for I have felt the same thing myself, and so, 
I am certain, do a great many of us ; and I believe 
many of us go to the bad, in despair at not being 
able to accommodate ourselves to a given limited 
standard of the good, held up, not by our own 
conscience and experience, but those of others. 
Let us give ourselves a fair chance. While you 
do your duty, and do it not to man, but to God, 
do not distress yourself because a certain religious 
method which other men have adopted, and b^n 
right to adopt, because it suited them, does not 
suit, and therefore cannot and need not, nay, should 
not, be adopted by you. Do not spend your ener- 
gies in trying to like going to church and to enjoy 
sermons, but in trying to fear God ; to think, to 
govern and restrain yourself." 

They had reached their house, and went up to 
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sit in the verandah till dinner time. Wykham 
looked very serious: he was not accustomed to 
deliberate thought (though often harassed by ruf- 
fiings of mental activity which he had not felt the 
duty of encouraging), and the process was of course 
hard and ptdnful to him. He was fair and honest 
too as the day ; this was one of those qualities 
which gave that hearty sunshine to his countenance, 
and made all love him, and he felt Oakfield's words 
pleasant, and distrusted them for that very reason. 

^^ I am suspicious, Oakfield, '' he said, after a 
long silence, '^ of anything that offers to make good 
easy.'* 

'^ God forbid that I should so lie as to make any 
such offer, I am glad indeed that you said that. I 
should have made mischief indeed, and babbled 
villanously, had you gone away with an impression 
that your friend advised a relaxation of self-govern- 
ment. All I ask is this, what are the temptations 
in life that most assail you ? You are silent, but 
you know them, or can know them. It is fairer to 
speak for oneself than to force a confidence. I will 
tell you my experience ; see if your own at all 
answers to it. I know that the things which make 
good so very hard to me are the lusts of the flesh, 
and a love of things seen and apparent, and a great 
carelessness about things unseen and real ; that is, 
especially, God. I might name many more ; but 
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these will do. Now I believe that so far all 
young men are tempted alike^ especially by those 
passions, which destroy so many of us. Now I say 
that religion to me consists, firstly, in subduing 
these passions, and learning to look upward as a 
man, not to follow my natural tendency and grow 
downward as a beast ; this is not easy, Fred, believe 
me : the only ease I take, the only ease I recom- 
mend to you, is to reject whatever pokes itself 
between me and these great objects, either pro- 
fessing to be objects themselves, in which case they 
lie, or to be means by which I may attain my 
object ; I will try the means ; if they are good and 
helpful, well ; I will use them, and thank God ; if 
not, I will pass them by : if they still clamour that 
they are essential means, I wiU still say they lie, 
and disregard them ; and further, I will claim for 
myself the sole right of saying whether or not they 
are a means and a help to me or not ; and if they 
are not, I will not be persuaded to say they are, 
though they prove themselves to be so to every 
other single man in the world. In that extreme 
and impossible case, I should prefer owning myself 
to be a monster in nature, to telling a lie, and pre- 
tending to trust to a lie ; as matters really are, 
there are very many, an increasing number every 
day, who are in the same boat ; who begin to ac- 
knowledge that we must discern with our own eyes. 
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and not our neighbours' ; that such self-reliance is 
not presumptuous because it is necessary; that 
listless dependence on others is presumptuous in 
the literal sense of the word^ because it takes up 
unexamined^ unearned^ and claims as its own^ what 
belongs only to those who thought it out in the 
first instance. A man may go oyer the same train 
of thought, and arrive at the same result ; and in 
this way so many orthodox churchmen are also 
good and honest men ; but he may just as fairly 
and more naturally arrive at much the same result 
by a diflferent line of thought." 

** Why more naturally ? The natural thing is 
to follow the stream." 

^' The natural thing for the unthinking, listless, 
essentially irreligious men, I grant you, but not 
for the thoughtful. Consider, if you and I have 
a problem to work out, we sit down, and if we both 
hit upon exactly the same line of reasoning, it 
would be thought a strange coincidence." 

**I see, I see, — well, but now, Oakfield, the 
drift of all this?" 

" That I advise you, my dear Fred, to do what 
I wish to do, to put honestly to yourself your ob- 
ject, viz. : to overcome yourself, and to think of 
God and the unseen, more than the world and the 
seen, and to work to this object with all your 
energies, to use such means as you know help you, 
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not to distract yourself by pretending to find 
assistance in those which really do not. Above all^ 
to think for yourself, and act upon your own 
thoughts." 

"And defy your cutters," said Wykham, getting 
up, laughing and stretching himself, "and so we 
return with true logical method to our starting 
point, and bring our rambling conversation back to 
the man who cut you behind Jacko. But, Oak- 
field ! one question more before dinner. After all 
this do you intend to go to church to-morrow?" 

** Well," said Oakfield, laughing, but hesitating, 
" yes, but I won't say why, now, we've had 
enough." 

So saying, he took his friend's arm, and they 
descended to the dining room. 

Wykham was unusually silent, for he was ex- 
cited by hearing, for the first time, the language of 
emancipation disconnected from the licentiousness 
which his honest heart revolted from. A great 
fact, indeed, if it shall restore to their proper place 
those honourable impulses, that frank instinctive 
virtue, which had hitherto felt half guilty for want 
of a r^e to walk by. All these, then, it seems, are 
of God ; gentlemanliness, honour, whatever good 
things commend themselves to me, these actually 
arey and I need not be afraid of Religion's ignoring 
them. My self-restraint, it appears, has been re- 
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llgious, though I did not venture to call it so : I am 
better than I knew ; this is encouraging, — but to 
conquer myself — to live in and for the infinite 
rather than the finite ; — Ah I that is hard : the en- 
couragement is not more than I need for such a 
task as that. Yet again I may strive to do this 
task in silence, in consoling incognito: the strife 
will be between God and myself; and though the 
world think me not religious, though my nearest 
friends know not what I am about, think perhaps 
that I am about idle things, yet my strife will go 
on none the less ; and the fruits will be as genuine, 
though to all others invisible: God will know 
them, and I too. 

Such was the sting that the conversation behind 
Jacko left in Wykham's breast ; we shall not say it 
was a crisis in his life — that he had been thought- 
less and now became thoughtful ; but we say this, 
that that night he thought, that night he prayed, 
not as a form-bound slave, but as a hopeful child, 
and that ^^ a freer and a wiser man he rose upon 
the morn.** 
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" But who, if he be called upon to face 
Some awful moment, to which Heaven has joined 
Great issues, good or bad for human kind, 
Is happy as a lover ; and attired 
With sudden brightness, like a man inspired ; 
And, through the heat of conflict, keeps the law 
In calmness made, and sees what he foresaw.** 

WOBDSWOETH. 



While Oakfield was recruiting his health, still 
indifferent, at Simla, — while Herby was going 
through his work well and creditably at Winches- 
ter, enjoying, in something like their full extent, 
the great advantages of that ancient and glo- 
rious institution, — while the rest of the Oakfield 
family pursued their peaceful course, blessing and 
blessed, at Leathebum, — while England, to take a 
wider range, was recovering her self-complacency 
after the Trafalgar Square outbreak of the 1 0th of 
April, 1848, so that the low moan of her suffering 
millions was for a time overpowered by the general 
rejoicing over the stability of her glorious institu- 
tion, — while Europe was being deluged by the 
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revolutionary^ and let us hope^ fertilising lava 
stream that flowed from the unrestful Parisian 
crater^ Anglo-India was becoming involved in her 
own troubles. It is a matter of history how the 
Punjab was settled after the Sutlej campaign ; 
how^ by the counsel of the then ruling influences 
in India5 the native dynasty was permitted to sur- 
vive under British control ; how^ in the absence 
of those who had set this machinery in motion^ 
the machinery itself was first involved in the 
working, then checked, then violently overturned ; 
how local circumstances connected with Mooltan 
demanded the substitution of a new man for the 
popular Dewan Moolraj; how the two oflScers 
who were sent to superintend this petty revolu- 
tion were foully and treacherously murdered; 
how the paltry retribution that was sought to be 
enacted for this villany, was dribbled out into 
a more and more absorbing agitation ; till, by a 
judicious tampering with an assassin, the Punjab 
was fomented into a revolt, and in the beginning 
of autumn it was found necessary again to as- 
semble an army at the frontier ; when at last the 
vigour, so long dormant, began to bestir itself, 
and a force better equipped, perhaps, than any that 
had yet taken the field in India, began from all 
quarters its march of concentration upon the 
north-west frontier, under the imposing title of 
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the ^* Army of the Punjab." Early in October, 
Oakfield heard what he had long expected, that 
the 90th Light Infantry were ordered to form a 
part of the 3rd Infantry Brigade. The army was 
to assemble, however, at Ferozepore, so that there 
was no immediate necessity for his going down. 
With Wykham it was different. His regiment 
(the 12th Cavalry it will be remembered) formed 
a part of the Mooltan force which was already on 
its march : it was with deep regret that the two 
friends parted. 

'' Good bye, Oakfield,^' said Wykham, " this 
has been a memorable time to me, this last two 
months ; however, I shan't make a speech," then 
in his old tone, " we shall meet again, soon, pro- 
bably. There will be a regular row, youll see, 
and when we have knocked Moolraj on the head, 
we shall come up and join you. Stanton's troop 
is certain to be ordered up ; so please heaven, and 
the Sikh artillery, we shall all three meet again, 
ere long." 

*^ Good bye, Fred, God bless you," was all that 
Oakfield could say. It was a great trial to him to 
lose his friend. At war with society, it may be 
imagined how he clung to those who loved him, 
and he found more help and satisfaction from 
Wykham's society than any body's else in the 
world. There was a strength in the latter which 
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always made itself felt. Oakfield's more cultivated 
mind and (although rather the younger of the two) 
his far greater experience had, of course, much 
more to communicate, but his naturally softer, 
perhaps too speculative nature had much to learn 
from the instinctive rectitude and ready vigour of 
his friend ; ** If Wykham has right and wrong 
clearly before him," Oakfield once wrote to Mid- 
dleton, ^^ he will go straight to the one and from 
the other, without let or hesitation ; apparently, 
though of course not really, without difficulty. If 
Wykham ever becomes, as he will become after 
his first sorrow, a thoughtful man, he wiH be one 
of the toughest enemies the devil will have had 
for a long time." 

Meanwhile, he remained in the hills till the 
20th of October, and then, after about a month 
and a half's sojourn in the wonderful climate of 
the Himalayas, a sojourn which, though so 
short, had yet greatly improved his health, com- 
menced his journey back to Ferozepore, very 
different from his troublesome trip in Septem- 
ber. It was now the latter part of October, 
the rain had ceased for some weeks, the streams 
had run themselves out, the earth still retained, 
though too soon to lose, the fresh verdure which 
the rains had created, and all nature seemed 
in sympathy with the European population, who 
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sprang up, as it were, with the delight of re- 
leased prisoners to hail the first fresh breezes of 
the incipient cold season. But fresh and beautiful 
as that October month was, it was the herald of a 
cold season, different enough from the ordinary 
times of Christmas enjoyment. Already the 
whole North-West was stirred by the approach of 
war, not war as it once was in India ; all testi- 
mony agrees as to the changed and far sterner 
character of Indian warfare since the Mahratta 
enemies were exchanged for Sikhs. The struggles 
of the Sutlej, the fearful night at Ferozeshah, 
where, if ever, the Indian empire was indeed in 
jeopardy, were still remembered ; and although it 
were a base libel to say that these, or any recol- 
lections, dimmed the expectation, or lowered the 
sanguine courage, of those who were now again 
called upon to complete the discomfiture of the 
same obstinate enemies, yet it is true that, to 
thoughtful minds, war in India is a far more se- 
rious thing than it used to be ; a game which, 
ever since that great turning-point in Indian his- 
tory, that ** beginning of the end," the war in 
Affghanistan, has been at once more expensive 
and more hazardous. 

Oakfield found things not much changed in 
his regiment, but what change there was, for 
the better. The bustle of public affairs gave 
that excitement, the desire for which is the cause 
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of half the private quarrels, jealousies, and per- 
secutions that go on. There was still a dislike 
felt towards him, and he was generally avoided, 
but the dislike was now passive, and his prin- 
ciples of toleration were not tried by marked 
insolence. Perkins was the only officer that spoke 
to him, and he but seldom and unwillingly, for 
Perkins was not disposed to espouse Oakfield's 
cause against the regiment ; Stafford, Brooks, and 
Straddles industriously fomented the ill-feeling; 
the rest listlessly acquiesced in it. One or two 
officers of Horse Artillery, who had known Oak- 
field from the day he joined, and who (although 
they expressed surprise and regret at his method 
of treating Stafford, whom they detested) had 
nevertheless, throughout, felt a consistent and 
reasonable belief, that however much Oakfield 
might differ from them, it was impossible that 
a courteous, gentlemanly, strong-minded man, as 
they knew him to be, should be a coward ; and 
in this belief had throughout evinced an honour- 
able superiority to the contemptible fear of public 
opinion, being aggrieved at the coldness with which 
Oakfield was everywhere regarded, and touched by 
the patience and dignity with which he bore it, 
advised him to apply for an exchange : but when 
Oakfield firmly declined, in a way that showed it 
would be useless to repeat the suggestion, and 
pointed out how inconsistent any appearance of 
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retreat from the ground he had taken would be 
with that profession of rightful confidence which 
he had all along maintained^ they were silent, 
and by their silence assented to the justice of 
what was said. But, indeed, Oakfield had not 
much cause to regret an exclusion which he hardly 
felt ; had a triumphal procession been prepared 
for him in cantonments he would not have bene- 
fited, for there was a double attraction for him 
now at the civil lines. Stanton's troop, as Wyk- 
ham had anticipated, was ordered to the frontier, 
and Stanton himself, in anticipation of its ar- 
rival, had come on to stay with the Middletons 
at Ferozepore. The troop had arrived, and been 
detained at Ferozepore some short time, when 
Oakfield returned, and the latter, though slow to 
observe «uch things, could not but think that his 
friend was differently impressed with Miss Mid- 
dleton from what he himself had been. Nor was 
he surprised at this ; his only cause of surprise was 
that he himself had been so comparatively unim- 
pressed ; yet, as he observed and questioned him- 
self with that merciless candour which had now 
become habitual to him, he seemed to perceive how 
far more congenial to Miss Middleton's impetuous 
though affectionate temper, to her flashing wit and 
ambitious, though perfectly feminine nature, must 
be the calm force, the unruffled caustic strength of 
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Stanton^ than his own painful^ anxious^ darkling 
search after tnith. But however this might be, 
Oakfield saw with sincere joy the genial influence 
which Miss Middleton's society exercised over 
Stanton's heart, so strong and warm for all his short 
and somewhat crabbed manner; and could have 
smiled at the unconscious acknowledgment which 
Miss Middleton made, by her subdued inquiring 
tone, to the magnetic force of his friend's character. 
It was a sad day when that party at Ferozepore 
was broken up. Mr. Middleton, of course, re- 
mained at his post alone ; for he was glad to take 
this opportunity of sending down his sister to pay 
a long promised visit to a friend at Allahabad ; she 
was loth to go, but perceiving in her brother's 
playful assurance that women were an encum- 
brance when bustling work was in prospect, an 
indication of his real wish, not only for her safety 
but to be himself unfettered, consented. We will 
pass over a busy week of preparation, the gradual 
assembly of the advanced portion of the army, and 
the unopposed passage of the Sutlej, that great 
river, which had been the extreme point of the 
previous campaign operations, forming the base 
on which, on the present occasion, they were 
commenced, and take up our story at the time 
when, on the evening of the 22nd November, 
1848, the British army was encamped at Bam- 
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nuggur, all regretting the inauspicious opening of 
the campaign which they had witnessed that morn- 
ing, when, in a fruitless cavalry skirmish^ the 
lives of many brave men, and more than one dis- 
tingubhed officer, had been sacrificed, with abso- 
lutely no result. The army, after this unfortunate 
affair, halted at Ramnuggur, on the left bank of 
the Chenab, fronting the enemy, who were 
strongly entrenched upon the opposite side of the 
river, waiting for the heavy guns which were in 
the rear. These joined the army on the 29th. 
On the 30th it was known in camp that a force 
was to be detached under Sir J. Thackwell 
to turn the left flank of the enemy. Oakfield was 
spending the day as usual in Stanton's tent when 
the intelligence that his regiment was ordered to 
march reached him. He hastened home, home 
being the ground occupied by his own corps, and 
by his own tent, par excellence^ and at midnight 
the detached force began its march. It was a 
calm, but very cold, night; Oakfield rode along 
silently, wrapped in his cloak, amply engaged in 
looking at the stars, and with his own reflections. 
He had been greatly struck, during the few weeks 
of his experience, by the difference between an 
army in cantonments and an army in the field, 
and the vast superiority of the latter ; and he came 
to the conclusion that the cause of this superiority 
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consisted principally in the fact, that an army in the 
field was at work, that work involved seriousness, 
that seriousness to a certain extent induced reflec- 
tion, and that reflection in some degree dissolved 
the wretched tie of a wretched public opinion, and 
called forth something of individual character and 
independent action : that although the individual 
character so brought to light might be, and most 
probably in most instances was, weak and bad, yet 
the character of few or none was, individually, so 
bad as that most wretched and contemptible ag- 
gregate of weakness and evil which at other times 
asserted its coarse domination. He was struck, and 
half amused at the manner in which this nascent 
independence evinced itself in his own case, how 
greatly the bitterness subsided, now that men ven- 
tured to think and act a little for themselves; 
the majority, hitherto passive imitators, followed 
their own bent and returned, not indeed to any- 
thing like intimacy or cordiality, for that had 
never eidsted, but to commonly civil intercourse ; 
while those only who, like StaflTord and Straddles, 
entertained a real feeling of active animosity, kept 
up a sullen silence. Ought Oakfield to have al- 
lowed this arbitrary return to intercourse after so 
many weeks of equally arbitrary excommunica- 
tion ? Ought he to have required some apology, 
some explanation of the treatment he had met 
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with P IIo thought not He perfectly understood 
the oauBO of the ezcommunication^ be appreciated 
and allowed for the weakness^ the timid following 
of others, which had made it general ; he under- 
stood, alsoi and felt willing to help forward rather 
than thwart the good influences which now led to 
a change. " Besides," he thought, " if I professed 
to think so lightly of the ban of exclusion, nay, 
let me do myself justice, if I did think lightly of 
it, why should I pretend to make a fuss about its 
removal ? I have not conceded an inch of the 
cause I took up ; that is enough for me. I need 
not busy myself about my personal dignity ; that 
will take care of itself, I dare say. * What we 
owe to ourselves;' oh, much-abused phrase! I 
fancy we owe a good deal less than we pay in that . 
quarter; a very large credit balance there, I 
imagine, with most of us." 

So Oakfield evinced no surprise when first one 
officer, then another, asked him to drink beer* 
at mess, as a kind of tacit suspension of hostili- 
ties ; and although Stafford and Co. were loud in 
their condemnation of such meanness, such want 
of self-respect, &c., yet the majority felt, and some 
acknowledged that this was of a piece with the rest 
of Oakfield's conduct, and they accepted his being 

* Equivalent to the English custom of drinking wine 
with a person. 
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80 open to conciliation now^ when it would have 
been so easy to hold out and turn sulky, as a part 
proof of his having been consistent and sincere 
throughout. In fact, the impression which had 
obtained for a time during his trial, but which had 
given way to standing prejudices, began to revive . 
viz : that Oakfield was a queer sort of fellow, who 
took his own view of things, and did not care what 
other people thought of him. ** And yet," said 
Perkins, who had distinguished himself in the 
Sutlej campaign on one occasion, " I shall be glad 
to see how he carries himself in action." Perhaps 
this thought had occurred to Oakfield too. 

It was long and weary that night march : the 
column moved slowy up the left bank of the river, 
and it was not till sunset the next evening (1st De- 
cember) that Sir J. Thackwell, being then at Wuz- 
zeerabad, thought proper to cross the river. That 
night also was long and anxious. The column had 
marched more than twenty miles that day; all were 
cold, hungry, weary ; the night, too, was dark as 
pitch, but it was necessary to cross at once, and 
the passage was immediately begun. The hours 
passed on that night, and still in long succession the 
Artillery, with their guns and horses, were being 
transported across. The morning broke without 
any interruption from the enemy during this 
anxious operation, and at about noon on the 2nd 
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December, the column recommenced its march, 
now down the right bank of the Chenab, upon 
the left flank of the enemy, being separated hj the 
river from the main body and the Commander-in- 
chief. They marched all day, and halted at sunset. 
That night Oakfield had his first experience of 
campaigning hardships; the column marching 
light, had left all equipage and creature comforts 
behind them, and that cold night was passed upon 
the hard ground. The contemplative man was 
pleased at this, the first fruits of privation, and at 
the universal cheerfulness with which it was borne. 
At dawn on the 3rd, the column pursued its march 
with the prospect of being engaged shortly with 
the enemy. The Commander-in-chiefs guns were 
heard all the morning, as he attracted the attention 
of the Sikhs in front. At one o'clock there was a 
halt to rest and water the horses ; this had scarcely 
been accomplished, when the galloping in of the 
advanced pickets, and the opening of the enemy's 
artillery, gave intimation of his advance. The 
engagement of Sadoolapoor was of that unsatis- 
factory nature, a victory useless because not used. 

That night the British column, wearied and 
disappointed with the result of the combat, lay 
down at their arms to guess at the events of the 
coming day. 

Not so the enemy. All night he was engaged 
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in removiiig his shattered guns^ and effecting a 
swift and silent retreat. 

The Commander-in-chief being apprised of the 
retreat of the whole Sikh force, immediately sent 
two regiments of European cavalry in pursuit, 
under that great pursuing officer, Sir W. Gilbert ; 
and the whole British army crossed the Chenab. 

Then followed an anxious and a vacant month ; 
while the enemy remained secure in his jungle 
retreat about Mooney and Russool, daily adding 
to the difficulties and defensive properties of the 
ground he had selected, the British army remained 
in comparative inactivity, with the exception of 
almost daily reconnoisances and counter projects 
to defeat the cunning and activity of the enemy 
in escheating their camels. 

So the two enemies lay, looking at each other, 
the Sikhs awaiting the arrival of Chutter Singh, 
when he should have reduced Attok ; the British 
looking out for the army which was to reinforce 
them upon the downfall of Mooltan — but though 
there was thus little stirring in the way of actual 
warfare, yet an army on the qui vive in presence 
of the enemy is seldom dull. Constant rumours 
created an unfading interest for those who live 
upon such things ; the stroll about camp in the 
morning, the repetition of it in the evening, 
hearing upon each occasion new anecdotes, new 
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reportSi new prophecies^ new croakings ; the social 
parties at mess in the evening, when each regi- 
ment was drawn together by a bond of fellowship 
diflTerent enough from the slack one that had held 
them in cantonments ; all this, together with such 
books as could be mustered, to be passed from 
hand to hand ; above all, the consciousness that 
whatever might have been said in the Sadoolapoor 
despatch, the real work of the campaign was still 
to come, helped out those short December and 
January days quickly, and not unpleasantly. 

To Oakfield the life was all agreeable, for it 
was new, and besides this, to a contemplative 
admirer of Carlyle, the self-possessed energy, the 
silent intention to attain its point and do its work, 
in short, the genuineness of an array in the field, 
was an engaging spectacle. He passed much of 
his time with Stanton and amongst the Artillery 
oflScers, and made other acquaintance also in camp, 
one especially, an old chum of Stanton, Jenkyns, 
now on the Commander-in chiefs staff, a great 
authority in the midst of the thousand and one 
rumours that day by day were born, flourished, 
subsided, and died. His old friends, too, the 81st, 
were in camp, and he found them quite ready to 
forget all differences ; all except Cade, who was 
an intimate friend of Stafford's, and fraternised 
with him most determinedly. But the others re- 
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mQmbered Oakfield principally in connection with 
Vernon, and his kindness and friendship to their 
brother officer had left an impression on them all, 
while other things were forgotten. 

In fact, Oakfield found himself after his long 
solitude, being strangely forced into social habits, 
and although he still sought in vain, and still re- 
gretted the absence of that moral earnestness 
which should give its character to war as to every 
thing else, yet he was willing to accept, as a far 
better substitute for this than any he had yet 
found, the physical earnestness (if the expression 
may be allowed) which did certainly animate and 
elevate, far above their ordinary level, those 
around him. He dined generally at his own mess, 
always indeed, except when he was with Stanton, 
at whose tent on the 11th of January he had been 
spending most of the day. They were walking 
up and down the long street in the evening, talk- 
ing as usual about the campaign, when they saw 
Jenkyns. 

** Well, Jenkyns, any news? " 

" Nothing pucka* that I know of, — you have 
heard the report, I suppose ? " 

« No : what report ? " 

* Pucka^ literally, ripe, mature ; bence used in a great 
variety of metaphorical senses in the Anglo-Hindustanee 
dialect. 
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*^ Why, that Attok has fallen ; but I fancy It's 
only a native rumour ; at least, I know the Chief 
hasn't heard anything of it. I must be off, though, 
I'm going to dine with the Adjutant-general." 

" Humph," said Stanton, " if that's a true bill, 
we shan't be here long." 

"Why not?" 

"Why not, — because, oh sagest Bachelor of 
Arts, with 40,000 men in our front, it were inexpe- 
dient to await the arrival of Lord knows how many 
thousand more, — we shall have an action, you'll 
see, within a week if this is -anything more than a 
JawflM."* 

" How many times have you been in action, 
Stanton?" 

"Let me see — Moodkee, Ferozeshah, Aliwal, 
Sobraon, that's four, and Ramnugger, and Sadoo- 
lapoor the other day, six, — and I never once got 
hit yet." 

" Beware of Nemesis," said Oakfield, laughing. 

" Well, what are you looking so solemn about?" 
asked Stanton after a pause. 

"Why," said OakBeld hesitatingly, "I feel 
rather anxious as to the truth of this rumour" 
(Stanton stared); " because," he added, " though I 
know that in my affair at Ferozepore I asserted 
the truth, yet I know also that it was only half 

* Banau, a make-up, a falsehood. 
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the truth ; it is not necessary, I am aware, that I 
should have an opportunity of asserting the other 
half, but if it should occur, you must perceive how 
great a relief it will be." 

" Explain," said Stanton. 

" You understand me, I am certain, but you 
always take a pleasure in making one express in 
terms what one would rather imply, you often re- 
mind me of Middleton in that." 

•' Oakfield," interrupted Stanton. 

"Well?" 

" Don't shirk, but explain." 

*^ You are a bully, Stanton, as Wykham always 
says, and we are very weak to submit to you ; but 
what I mean is this, and you know it: having 
asserted the superior claim of moral courage, it is 
a great boon to be able to assert the inferior, but 
still essential, importance of physical courage. 
Now do you see ? " 

" I begin to have a glimmering." 

** Old mole 1 well, you see it will be a satisfac- 
tion to be able to show those fellows in action, 
that I am physically as Httle afraid of cannon and 
muskets as they are." 

" Very true, Oakfield : and I have often thought 
and wished the same on your account. Do you 
feel confident in yourself, however, in this latter 
respect ? " 
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Oakfield coloured violently; " I hardly thought 
that you suspected me, Stanton.'' 

'* My dear boy, pardon me ; I wouldn't have 
hurt you for the world; you have had enough, 
heaven knows, without your friends, as you say, 
suspecting you. I don't suspect you, my dear fel- 
low, one half as much as I do myself: that is, as to 
the existence of every true and noble intention ; 
but what I mean is this, asserting a principle is a 
very different thing — I don't say easier, I dare say 
it is far harder, but still it is very different — from 
feeling at home under a hot fire. Brave men have 
often half winced under their first experiment, 
and our next engagement will be all but your 
first; for you know you Infantry people had 
nothing to do the other day at Sadoolapoor." 

^^ I understand," said Oakfield, in a kind tone, 
*^ and I beg your pardon for having for an instant 
misunderstood you. It is a very different thing, I 
grant you, and quite new and untried to me, and 
so, as he that putteth his armour on may not boast 
as he that putteth it off, I will not vaunt myself a 
hero. Nor do I think myself a hero ; that is, one 
of those people who are very sanguinely indifferent 
to, apparently almost unconscious of, danger ; I 
dare say I shall half wince, as you say, in my in- 
most heart when I first find myself under fire: the 
only thing I venture to assert confidently is that 
this wincing shall not overpower me. I say I shall 
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not be afraid^ as confidently as I say I shall not 
lie or steal." 

** There is a great difference, Oakfield : one is 
often purely constitutional. Many men, who not 
only do not lie or steal, but are really good men, 
are positively unable to subdue personal fear." 

« That I deny in toto.'^ 

*' My dear fellow, you have never tried." 

'^ That argumentum ad hominem is never a par- 
ticularly courteous, and very seldom a sound, one. 
If we only affirm or deny within the bounds of 
our own experience, we are somewhat limited, I 
think. I still deny in toto the proposition * that 
good men are unable to subdue physical fear,' as 
treason to God and the soul." 

*^ You speak warmly, Oakfield." 

"I do, Stanton." 

** But, to drop the appeal to experience, since 
that offends you" — 

**Only when it would set itself up against 
eternal principles, in comparison with which its 
testimony is not worth a rush." 

** Well, well, I say, dropping that, you are 
carried away rather when you say that a good man 
is necessarily free from physical fear." 

** I do not say so ; I merely say he may over- 
come it as surely as any other temptation; of 
course there are different degrees of courage and 
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fear implanted in men constitutionally, as there 
are of beauty, of strength, of intellect ; and he who 
has much courage constitutionally is far happier 
than he who has little ; yet he must not boast of 
that which he has only received ; and the man of 
great constitutional timidity is not one whit worse, 
though far less fortunate, not one whit more con- 
temptible, though far more to be pitied, than the 
man of great constitutional courage." 

^' A timid man no worse than a brave man, 
Oakfield? A little paradoxical, my dear boy." 

"No; not worse in any other sense than an 
ugly is worse than a handsome, a stupid than a 
clever man : that is to say no worse morally, but 
more unfortunate." 

" A man who takes a gun," said Stanton, pur- 
suing his reductio ad ahsurdum^ " no better than he 
who runs away 1 Well, I dissent to that theory ; 
at least I shall take the liberty of preferring one 
to the other next week," 

** You are less fair than usual, Stanton." 

** Because you are more than ever paradoxical. 
I tell you it is the fault of your mind ; you always 
seem to delight in dissenting from those things 
which are most universally acknowledged." 

" Because in morals the things most universally 
acknowledged are seldom without a great alloy of 
falsehood; and in no one more than this of courage; 
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at any rate, Stanton, hear this : you say a man 
who runs away is worse than a man who takes a 
gun ; infinitely worse ; as much worse as the man 
who speaks the truth is than one who tells a lie. 
Yet it would be hard to say that a man of a 
reserved cautious temperament, who yet always 
spoke the truth, was worse than a naturally frank 
and out-spoken man. Again, I grant you that 
the latter is far more happily constituted, inas- 
much as he is far less than the former tempted to 
the sin of lying ; but I will not be so grossly un- 
just as to condemn the man who, under far greater 
disadvantages, speaks the truth; I will rather 
esteem him the better of the two, as having done 
the hardest thing ; in the same way a clever man 
is far more fortunate than a very dull one ; but I 
will respect the dull, but industrious, worker, who, 
by cultivation, attains to his ultimate possible of 
intelligence, more than that other who is content 
with admiring the gifts which he has received from 
nature, and has done nothing for himself." 
" Where are you getting to, Oakfield ? " 
"To the point; — so a constitutionally timid 
man, who lets his timidity conquer him, is guilty 
of sin, as every man is who gives way to his beset- 
ting temptation, whatever it is ; but the timid man 
who does his duty — that is, in our case who fights 
well — is not worse, but rather better, than the care- 
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loss fire-eater who^ at little or no sacrifice^ does 
likewise. Cowardice consists not in being na- 
turally afraid^ but in not overcoming the natural 
fear : natural fear is a defect which a man cannot 
help; for which therefore he may not, without 
injustice, be blamed ; but it is the work of all our 
lives to overcome our defects, and he who does not, 
but is overcome by them, is the sinner, coward, 
liar, or whatever the natural defect may be to which 
he has yielded. Fancy if people were to talk of 
* a man who cannot get over his murderous pro- 
pensities I ' " 

^^ You admit, then, that cowardice is a thing for 
which a man may be blamed, despised, and pun- 
ished." 

'^ Do I admit that a liar may be blamed, and 
despised, and punished ? You might as well ask 
me that. Falsehood is cowardice, — cowardice is 
falsehood; though I think the world is often cruelly 
unjust in its punishment of it." 

" I thought so," said Stanton, smiling. 

" For," continued Oakfield, without noticing the 
interruption, " it punishes cowardice not because it 
is sin, but because it is inconvenient. If it pun- 
ished it on high grounds, the coward would not be 
more severely punished than the adulterer; the 
man conquered by his fear than the man conquered 
by his lust. This is one injustice. Another is that 
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men do not (though this is more pardonable, for in 
a great degree they cannot) allow for the different 
force of temptation in different cases; but cer- 
tainly society is unjust and wicked in punishing 
cowardice, as if it were, I may almost say, the only 
sin." 

" There are few, or none, so bad." 

" Granted ; but there are some : and many, but 
a few degrees better, which are not punished 
at all." 

*' But how is it, Oakfield, that you are always 
putting yourself in the position of advocate for the 
defendant ? you talk now as if you were pleading 
in mitigation of cowardice; and so always you 
seem uneasy till you have found some ground of 
dissent from public opinion ; and yet I believe, in 
ordinary matters of right and wrong, such as false- 
hood and truth, cowardice and courage (where you 
must excuse my saying refinement is rather super- 
fluous, and the instinct of the honourable mind is 
the most conclusive argument), public opinion is 
oftener correct than not." 

"Perhaps," said Oakfield, with a gentle con- 
cession that touched Stanton acutely, ** you are so 
far right that I may have an unhealthy desire for 
singularity, and yet, Stanton, I do believe, indeed, 
that God's truth and man's opinion are, as a gene- 
ral rule, so diverse, that he who would seek to live 
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by the former, must needs dissent for the most part 
from the latter. But good night, old fellow, we 
have been both rubbing our rough edges against 
the other a little more than usual, a good deal more 
than I like ; but if we are engaged soon, I trust 
you will find that, theorist as you think me, my 
practical conclusion is much the same as yours." 

*^ I know it, I know it," said Stanton, and he 
shook his friend's hand far more warmly than was 
the wont of his undemonstrative nature, for he was 
conscious that his tone in the preceding conver- 
sation had been scarcely altogether kind. 

^* That man's temper," he said to himself as he 
walked towards the mess tent, " gets better and 
sweeter every day, and I am a rough cantankerous 
Turk to try him so ; and yet his eternal dissent does 
provoke me ; I believe if I asserted as an uni- 
versally admitted fact that good was better than 
evil, he would fidget about till he could find out 
some ground of opposition or qualification to take 
up. I hope to God his theories will not unman 
him in action, that he will not be musing, and re- 
fining when he should be leading the Jacks *; but," 
he concluded abruptly, " I don't fear that." 

Meanwhile Oakfield wended his way back to 
his part of the camp. 

* A popular name in the army for sepoys. 
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" Stanton will not see," such was his half-uttered 
soliloquy, " how far I agree with him ; but surely 
God's bidding is a nobler motive to bravery than 
man's, — I doubt whether a sense of honour ever 
kept men up to the mark better than the fear of 
God and the greatest indifference to man did 
David, and Deborah, and Zwingle, and Oliver 
Cromwell and his Ironsides. God knows I feel 
no rash self-confidence just at this moment, and 
yet," looking up at the stars, *^ he knows that I do 
feel it very impossible that the fear of a musket 
ball should turn me from what I do heartily ac- 
knowledge to be my duty to him," 

" Halloa ! Oakfield," cried Perkins, as he entered 
the mess tent, where they were already seated for 
dinner; *^ don't look down in the mouth, man; 
Attok taken, Chutter Singh dauring* down like 
the devil, — march to-morrow, knock the Sikhs 
into the middle of next week the day after; ah! 
that's it, old fellow ; by Jove, we shall all be 
C. B's. in a fortnight-" 

It was reported the next morning that an ex- 
press had come in from Mackeson, the political 
agent with the Governor-general, and soon after it 
was known that the rumour of the preceding day 
was true, that Attok had surrendered, and that 



* To daur^ to rush or hurry. 
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Chuttor Singli was in full march to reinforce his 
•on* It required no great military science or ex- 
iterieutH) to sco the necessity of attacking the 
enoniy at once, before his numbers, already exces- 
»ivt)» wore so formidably increased ; and nobody was 
imrpriscd when the orders appeared in the after- 
noon, for the whole force to move at daybreak on 
tlio following morning. Oakfield met Stanton in 
tho course of the evening; both felt that their 
Inst interview had been a little less friendly than 
usual, and were glad to meet again before sepa- 
rated by the active duties of the next day. 

*' Well, Oakfield ! you see I was right ; you'll 
smell powder enough before the next few days are 
over ; this time the day after to-morrow, Ned, and 
I dare say you will have seen your first, and I my 
sixth general action ; perhaps one or both of us 
will have solved all problems ; eh, old boy I " 

They talked for some time in their old friendly 
style, carefully avoiding all subjects on which they 
were likely to disagree. They recalled their over- 
land voyage, spoke each of his own antecedents 
in England, of Hajeepoor, and Arthur Vernon, of 
Wykham, and the Middletons, on which last sub- 
ject Stanton, under the influence of the moment, 
approached as near to tenderness as his reserve 
would allow him to do to a third party ; and with 
a few remarks as to the next day's march, parted. 
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Oakfield dined at the mesa as usual ; the camp re- 
sounded with the bustle of preparation till about 
ten o'clock at nighty from which time till daybreak 
the profoundest silence prevailed. 

At daybreak on the 12th, the whole army ac- 
cordingly moved to Dhingee, withjn a few miles 
of the enemy's position. The orders of the night 
detailed the position of regiments, &c., for the 
battle of the next day. Perhaps from the well- 
known strength of the enemy's position, and the 
numbers and courage of Shere Singh's troops, a 
scarcely less bloody combat than that which ac- 
tually ensued was anticipated by all former oppo- 
nents of the Sikhs ; many hands were shaken that 
night, and many an honest fervent wish for the 
safety of friends on the coming day, fell from lips 
which, before another sun had set, were cold and 
fixed in death. 

Although Oakfield's health was greatly im- 
proved, he still retained that painful invalid 
symptom, restlessness at nights. On this night » 
the eve of the battle, wearied by the long march 
of the morning, and the exciting rumours and 
looking forward of the evening, he soon fell fast 
asleep, but paid for this rare luxury by waking 
up at one in the morning. Finding himself un- 
able to go to sleep again immediately, he got up, 
partly dressed himself, and stood for some time in 
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the door of his tent That was the time to test 
hunself ; to see whether his resolutions, his inten- 
tions, his faith, would stand the depressing influence 
of the night watches ; who does not know the un- 
strung, unnerved, even desponding feeling, which 
so often attends upon a midnight waking ? The 
heavy weight of sleep seems to deaden the will, 
and the drowsy man will sometimes shrink in 
dismay at the thought of some task of the morrow, 
which the night before he had resolved to do. 
There is many a man who, at such a time, will 
feel incapable of the very effort which in a few 
hour he will certainly accomplish ; but that will 
is well trained to dominion, which even at this 
hour can assert its wonted mastery ; that resolution 
is strong which the powers of darkness cannot 
shake. Oakfield looked round ; it was a dark cold 
night: the moon was near the full, but almost 
continually obscured by black threatening clouds; 
there was a patrol passing, and the challenge of 
the sentinels seemed to mark rather than to disturb 
the silence ; he could not see far, and where he 
could see, nothing but the dim outline of endless 
tents ; the army of the Punjab was sleeping, many 
perhaps dreaming of scenes very different from that 
stern one which they should behold at waking. 
Oakfield stood and looked and thought, for about 
half-an-hour, glad and thankful to find how com- 
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pletely he was master of himself, how collectedly 
he could look forward to the call of duty which 
awaited him, and then groping his way back to his 
bed, slept till he heard the harsh notes of the bugles 
sounding the reveilU. What anxious, what hope- 
ful, what various thoughts did those unsparing, 
unthinking bugles waken into life ! 

The whole army was in motion shortly after 
daybreak, marching towards the enemy's position, 
which was but a few miles off in a straight line ; 
but the march was lengthened to about ten miles 
by a considerable detour to the right, which the 
British general thought it advisable to make, partly 
to distract the enemy's attention, but principally to 
get as clear as possible of the thick jungle on 
which the Sikhs appeared so much to rely. The 
90th, as has been mentioned, belonged to the 3rd 
Infantry division, and were one of the two native 
regiments brigaded with the Queen's 101st. The 
divisions marched separately in column, with de- 
ploying distance between them. The baggage 
was two or three miles in the rear, guarded prin- 
cipally by Irregular Cavalry. Oakfield rode close 
to his own company, dismounting and falling 
in with it whenever a halt occurred, that is to 
say, every ten minutes ; for an army advancing 
upon a hostile position, and also moving across a 
country full of obstacles, seldom proceeds for a 
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longer time without a halt. The tedium of this 
snail's progress was, however, relieved by the ex- 
citement of catching from time to time glimpses of 
bodies of the enemy, and an occasional interchange 
of shots between the reconnoitring parties of the 
two armies. In this way they moved on till nearly 
noon, when a pretty general halt seemed to have 
occurred, whereupon a general dismounting took 
place among the infantry officers, accompanied by 
an equally general requisition for the contents of 
knapsacks, and a corresponding demand for ^ nips' 
from sundry queer shaped bottles, ** Hallo, Jen- 
kyns I " shouted Oakfield, as his friend the aide- 
de-camp galloped up, " where are you off at that 
rate?'' 

" Ah, Oakfield, is that you ? I can't stop a 
moment, my good fellow," Jenkyns replied, pulling 
up his horse, however, with a jerk which almost 
threw him on his haunches, *• I am just going to 
order the Horse Artillery to the front." 

** But I say just wait a minute," said Oakfield, 
springing from the ground where most of the offi- 
cers of the 90th were lounging in various attitudes 
with cheroots in their mouths; " these surely are 
our Irregular Cavalry, and not the enemy's, so 
close to us, just under the tree there ? " 

** Those ? those are just the fellows we are 
going to make scarce ! you see that high mound 
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about half-a-mile a-head^ with a tent or two at the 
top of it ? Well, that's their advance post ; our 
heavy guns are just going to open upon it," and as 
he spoke, a wreath of white smoke suddenly rose 
three or four hundred yards a-head, and the deep- 
toned report of a heavy gun gave confirmation to 
his words. 

'^ One moment more, that's a good fellow," cried 
Oakfield, laying his hand upon his horse's neck, 
and becoming rather excited, for the report of the 
first gun fired in earnest has the peculiarity of 
making the heart beat a second or two quicker ; 
" you don't mean to say that we shall have to 
storm those heights out there ?" pointing as he 
spoke to a low range of hills on the right front, 
with all the appearance of a large camp on the 
highest ridge. 

Several of the 90th gathered round to listen to 
their conversation, for an aide-de-camp is a great 
authority in the day of battle. 

"No, no," said Jenkyns, "that w their camp, 
but their whole army is drawn up in the jungle, 
just in front of us, a few hundred yards, say half- 
a-mile, on the other side of that village and mound, 
— Chillianwalla I believe they call it ; and pretty 
tough work we shall have to turn them out. Their 
left rests on those heights, and I suppose we shall 
have to follow them up there, for of course they 
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will retreat in that direction. Well, good bye, old 
fellow, good luck to you ; I can't stop a minute 
longer, — stayed five too many already," — and with 
vicious dig of the spurs, away he went like a shot. 

Oakfield followed him with his eyes, and shortly, 
issumg from a cloud of dust in the rear, he observed 
a body of British Cavalry trotting up sharply, in 
column of squadrons, and making a detour to the 
left ; while shaving the regiments in their way and 
scattering right and left any stragglers on the road, 
some troops of Horse Artillery came thundering 
up at a canter. 

** How are you, Stanton ?" exclaimed one of the 
oflScers of the 90th, as, from some check in front, 
the troop to which Oakfield's friend belonged 
piilled up along-side of that corps. " As usual, you 
lucky dogs are always in for it first ; leave a little 
for us, that's good fellows." 

" Humph !" said Stanton, **no fear of our not 
doing that, my dear Sir ; you'll have lots of it be- 
fore the day is over, I can see. I've not forgotten 
Ferozeshah yet, and to-day will be no bad imitation 
of it, I expect. Oh 1 what a lovely shell I good, 
good, by Jove I right in the middle of them," he 
continued, watching the practice of the heavy guns 
with all the gusto of an artilleryman. " Well, 
Oakfield, my dear old boy," turning to him, " I 
only hope we shall both of us find our legs safe 
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and sound under the mess table to-morrow ; some 
of us cannoty that's very certain. Do you feel 
your theory up to its work," he added, laughing, 
"now that it is going to be tested with practice?" 

Oakfield replied to this with a smile, a nod, and 
a grasp of the hand, which was expressive enough, 
although perhaps rather in the Lord Burleigh 
style ; " You're not the kind of man, any more 
than I am, I fancy, Stanton, to think much of pre- 
sentiments and that style of thing." 

" No," said the other, '' I think not." 

" Yon never have a feeling, an indescribable 
sensation (that's the expression) that you are 
likely to be killed or severely wounded." 

" No," rejoined Stanton, slowly, with more he- 
sitation than Oakfield expected ; *^no, I really don't 
think I do feel, or ever have felt, anything of the 
kind. I certainly feel, every action I go into, 
that, having escaped so often without a hurt (this 
will be, as 1 told you, my sixth general action), 
my chance on the Babbage calculation principles 
is lessening ; but I always do hope, and more than 
half expect, to get off; indeed, I almost fancy I 
should feel more surprised than anything else if I 
was hit ; absurd, of course ; but I find the best 
plan (the pleasantest I mean, as well as the right 
one) is never to think of there being any danger 
in anything during an action ; go a-head, thinking 
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only of jour duty, and watching the shot as little 
as possible ; it will be all right depend upon it." 

'^ All falls in pat with my theory," said Oak- 
fielA" 

*' Well, then yonr theory is worth more than I 
was inclined to allow the other day. Well, here 
we are going on agwi ; — ^What's that order ? " (as 
the word of command, ^* The column will deploy 
into line," was repeated by successive shouts from 
regiment to regiment till it reached the 90th) 
**You had better be off, Oakfield. Good bye, 
my dear Ned ; good luck." 

*'Good bye, dear Stanton. God bless you," 
responded Oakfield, shaking hands with his friend, 
while the guns slowly moved forward. 

In a few moments they had broken again into a 
canter, and Oakfield drew his sword and fell in 
with his company, for the regiment was now be- 
ginning to move into line. On the mound already 
mentioned was posted a strong picket of the enemy. 
This was soon dispersed, and the mound taken pos- 
session of by the British troops. From this point 
the whole Sikh army could be descried, drawn up 
in order of battle. It was now three o'clock in 
the afternoon, and Lord Gough hesitated about 
making an attack that day. Considering, however, 
the proximity of the enemy to the ground which 
the Quarter-master General's department were 
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already beginning to mark out for an encamp- 
ment5 and tbat the Sikhs never had before and 
never might again venture so fair a front in the 
field with their whole force, ho was probably jus- 
tified, with the splendid force under his command, 
in seizing the opportunity offered by the presump- 
tion of the enemy. The Sikhs, as usual, opened 
their guns from a long range ; this was replied to 
by the British heavy artillery halted in the line. 
After a cannonade on both sides for about an hour, 
the Cavalry and Horse Artillery were ordered to 
the frotit. Like hounds darting from the leash 
they dashed forward, and soon the rolling of 
wheels and the clanking of sabres and harness 
were lost in one continued roar from above a 
hundred pieces of artillery. On every side the 
shot crashed through the jungle ; branches of trees 
were shattered and torn from their stems, rolling 
horses and falling men gave an early character to 
this fearful evening. During this cannonade the 
Infantry divisions had been lying down. The 
order to advance was now given to the 3rd divi- 
sion, which formed the left of the army, supported 
on the left by its Horse Artillery (amongst them 
that troop to which Stanton belonged), while to 
the left of the artillery again were the 3rd dragoons. 
That division accordingly advanced, with what 
fatal result to the gallant 24th is well known. 
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This regiment, together with the 25th N. I., formed 
the right brigade of the left division ; either by an 
injudicious order, or, as stated in the official de- 
spatch, by mistaking a chance movement of their 
commandant's for a signal, the 24th broke into the 
double at a distance from the guns far too great to 
be accomplished at the charge ; outstripping the 
native corps, they arrived breathless and exhausted 
at the guns, where a terrific and hitherto concealed 
fire of musketry awaited them. The native corps 
came up and well sustained their European 
brethren, but both were repulsed; not until 
twenty-one European officers, twelve sergeants, 
and four hundred and fifty rank and file of the 
24th had been killed and wounded. The Horse 
Artillery moved to their support, and drove away 
the enemy in the act of cutting up the wounded. 
Meanwhile the left brigade of this division, in- 
cluding the 90th regiment, moved forward, formed 
line to their right, and overthrew that portion of 
the enemy which had obtained a temporary 
advantage over the right brigade. In this last 
movement Oakfield found and seized an oppor- 
tunity of obtaining that individual distinction 
which he had so much desired. As the 90th 
regiment, formed in line, arrived amongst the 
enemy's guns, the old native officer, who carried 
the royal colour of the regiment, was cut down by 
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the blow of a Sikh tulwar.* As he fell, his slayer 
stretched forward to secure the prize, when Oak- 
field, who commanded the left centre company, 
seizing the colour from the falling man with his 
left hand, with his right warded off the descending 
blow which his adversary instantly aimed at him, 
then, with a successful delivery of the point of his 
own regulation sword (the one successful answer 
which that feeble weapon can make to the terrific 
slashing cuts of the Sikh broadsword), eased 
himself of his enemy, and retained the colour, 
which he carried till the conclusion of the action. 
The venerable Commander-in-chief was watching 
these proceedings with eager anxiety. If he was 
disappointed by the result of the infantry advance 
on the left, that of the right division was emi- 
nently successful, spiking the whole of the 
enemy's guns in their front, and dispersing the 
Sikhs themselves wherever they became visible. 
Such was the conduct of the right infantry divi- 
sion ; on their right, again, was a brigade of Euro- 
pean and Native Cavalry, supported by troops of 
Horse Artillery. The cavalry were required to 
follow up the success of the infantry by an effective 

charge. 
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The ground thus lost upon the right by the 
♦ Ttdwar, broadsword. 
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** false movements " of the cavalry, and upon the 
left by the honourable failure of the gallant 24th, 
was subsequently recovered, but the sun had set 
some time, and it was necessary to collect the 
army together for the night ; the enemy drew off 
the ground in good order, — not vanquished, — 
having recovered and taking with them nearly all 
the guns which had been captured. The Com- 
mander-in-chief rode along the whole line, giving 
directions to each division ; as he passed the 90th 
regiment, Oakfield, grasping the colour he had 
saved, joined with all his might in the enthusiastic 
cheering with which, notwithstanding the depres- 
sion on every heart, at having fought without 
victory, the brave old general was received by all. 
Sir Colin CampbelFs division, reinforced by 
another brigade from the right, was formed up at 
the end of the action, just where the 24th had 
suffered so severely. Oakfield's regiment was on 
the very spot. He counted the bodies of nine 
officers lying dead in as many square yards ; there 
lay the dead bodies of the two Pennycuicks side 
by side; those of the men almost touched each 
other. It was originally intended that this divi- 
sion should remain to keep the ground ; had this 
intention been adhered to, it is probable that most 
of the enemy's captured guns would have been 
brought in. When, however, the failure of the 
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cavalry on the right became knowQ, when it was 
ascertained that however great the loss of the 
enemy might have been, they were still repulsed 
certainly, but not defeated, it was determined that 
the whole army shoiJd fall back for the night 
upon the village of Chillian walla. So this division 
began its retreat to join the rest of the force. 
This march in the dark was, as Oakfield and 
Stanton (who, it will be remembered, both 
belonged to this division) afterwards agreed, the 
longest and most trying part of all the day's pro- 
ceedings. It was pitch dark, and the jungle Was 
high and strong. None knew exactly what 
direction to take. The enemy's bugles seemed 
to be sounding on all sides of them. They moved 
at a snail's pace, repeatedly sounding a bugle, and 
waiting for a reply. They saw lights, but were 
even doubtful whether these denoted their own 
or the Sikh camp. At last, by a careful feeling of 
the way and sending men on before, to reconnoitre 
as best they could under the circumstances, they 
found that they were in the right direction, and 
so reached the rest of the army without hindrance. 
The regiments halted where they came up, blended 
promiscuously amongst each other. Oakfield re- 
ported to his commanding officer the fact of his 
being in possession of the regimental colour. He 
was received by Colonel Pringle, who had wit- 
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nessed the transaction, and was acutely sensible 
that his corps had been saved so painful a blow 
as the loss of the colour, graciously — almost cor- 
dially ; was told that his conduct would certainly 
be favourably reported, and desired to make over 
his trust to the native officer next in seniority to 
the one who had fallen, whose duty it now be- 
came to carry it. As Oakfield, after obeying this 
order joined a group of officers of his own regi- 
ment, who were discussing sorrowfully the con- 
dition of four of their conurades, of whom one was 
killed and three more or less seriously wounded, 
there was heard the sullen report of a heavy gun. 
All started. Could it be that the enemy medi- 
tated a night attack; and if they did, was the 
British army in a state to resist efficiently? But 
another and another followed at marked and 
regular intervals. " Why, confound their impu- 
dence I " said Perkins, ^^ if the blackguards are not 
firing a royal salute ! " They counted the guns ; 
— twenty-one were discharged, in regular saluting 
time, by the Sikhs, in celebration of their victory 
of Chillianwalla I 

Oakfield now went to look for Stanton, whom 
he found, with some difficulty ; and the two having 
shaken hands cordially, sallied out to wander about 
and gather particulars of the day, and also to pick 
up, if possible, something to eat and drink. They 
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walked towards the mound^ whereon the lights of 
the field-hospital^ at a distance, looked cheerful, 
shining through the dark threatening night. But 
there was little cheerfulness there. The dragoons 
had galloped right through the hospital, and there 
were signs everywhere of the havock they had 
committed. The surgeons were working without 
a moment's cessation ; operations were being per- 
formed by the uncertain glare of candles in the 
open air; doolies, with wounded men in them, 
were being continually brought in ; already those 
who had died were being thrown carelessly out of 
the doolie to make room for fresh occupants, soon, 
perhaps, to follow them. In many doolies two 
wounded men were lying together. As Stanton 
and Oakfield arrived, they observed a European 
soldier with his head bandaged up and his face 
covered with blood, shouting in an Irish tone, 
which, amid that scene of horror, strangely and 
almost ludicrously recalled the land of blarney: 
" Oh, God I I wish you would take this fellow out ; 
he has been dead these three hours, and I can't 
stretch my legs for him." The horror of this place, 
even for those accustomed to surgical operations, 
and who were kept up by a sense of duty, was 
almost overpowering ; to Stanton and Oakfield it 
was quite so. They were passing out when a 
faint yet deep voice caught their ear : " Oakfield ! '> 
o 2 
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Oakfield started ; he knew that voice, though he 
had never yet heard it addressing him in other 
than angry tones. Turning to the doolie from 
which the sound proceeded^ he saw by the yellow 
light of a candle that was flaring wildly directly 
overhead^ the countenance, now ghastly white and 
pinched by the approaching hand of death^ of his 
late adversary, Stafford. He started, and, as 
he looked at him, shuddered, but his course was 
clear : " Stanton," he said, disengaging his arm, 
** you must excuse me a little while ; look here.'* 

** I shall stay with you," replied Stanton ; and 
they both sat down on the ground by the side of 
the dying man. 

** Has any doctor been to you yet?" asked 
Stanton. 

" Oh, yes !" he ^aid, in that same death-stricken, 
yet calm unagitated voice, one came for a 
minute or so, which was quite enough. They can 
do nothing for me, I know that." 

A violent fit of coughing interrupted him, and 
the florid bright blood that foamed at his lips 
showed plainly that the doctors could, indeed, do 
nothing for him, that he was shot through the 
lungs. *' Water," he gasped faintly. Oakfield 
went to get him some. 

^^ He musn't speak again," Stanton said to Oak- 
field; ^^ another attack like that would kill him." 
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« Don't talk, Stafford," said Oakfield, bending 
over him ; " we will stay here and do anything we 
can for you." 

The smile of the dying man, as he expressed 
his thimks with a nod, played with an unwonted 
softness over features fixed by too long habit into 
an expression of harsh severity. They sat by him 
for an hour or so, giving him water from time to 
time. One of the field surgeons came up at once, 
looked at him, then, turning to Stanton, shook his 
head, and passed on to a case where his services 
might be of more avail. Stafford saw what passed, 
for his eyes were still open though the lids drooped 
heavily over them. *^ Ay, ay," he said, " I know 
it's aU up." 

" Hush ; " said Oakfield, gently ; « don't talk." 

*^ Ob, yes ! talking can only make a few minutes' 
difference ;" he stopped, exhausted already ; then 
resumed, — and neither Oakfield nor Stanton in- 
terrupted him, for he had said the truth ; it could 
make but a few minutes' difference, — *' Oakfield, 
forgive me." 

Yes ; even at that hour it cost a struggle to that 
proud man to use the unwonted language of peni- 
tence. Merciful struggle I that even at this eleventh 
hour an opportunity of self-conquest was given ; 
merciful inspiration of the Spirit of God that it was 
also taken ! Oakfield's eyes were full. There is 
o 3 
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always something touching in the melting mood of 
a proud stem man ; most awful when it is in the 
very presence of death ; when the infinite evil of 
pride and good of meekness are not indeed more 
real than in the noonday of life, but so far more 
evident. He took Stafford's cold hand in both his 
own : " God bless you, my dear Stafford, and for- 
give and comfort you !" 

The prayer for comfort was heard. Again the 
same soft smile shone over that now almost lifeless 
countenance; he tried to return the pressure of 
the hand, he tried to speak, when the coughing 
returned, the red florid blood rushed in a torrent 
from his mouth, and when the fit was over, life 
was gone with it. Stafford was dead. The duel- 
list had shown more bravery in his death than ever 
he had done in his lifetime. Stanton and Oakfield 
still sat and looked, and were silent. As the latter 
withdrew his hand from what was now the grasp of 
a corpse, one of the hospital attendants came up, 
looked at the body, and said, " By your leave, gen- 
tlemen, we want this doolie." The dead body 
was lifted up with as much delicacy as haste could 
permit, and placed upon the ground; as they moved 
it the shirt fell open upon the breast ; " Look 
there," said Stanton, and he pointed to a small 
blue mark over which the skin had almost entirely 
closed. 
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** What I you don't mean that that is a musket 
shot ? " said Oakfield^ with the natural surprise of 
one who had never seen a gunshot wound. 

** Ah, yes ; " replied the other, ** death can enter 
in by a very narrow entrance." 

They replaced the disturbed garment with re- 
spectful tenderness, looked once more at the 
placid features, then rose and walked homeward. 
It was a dark cold blowing night ; the rain fell 
heavily at intervals. " That is rather different," 
observed Oakfield, when they had walked some 
time in silence, ^^ from the last death-bed I 
witnessed." 

" Whose was that? " asked Stanton. 

'* Arthur Vernon's." 

They parted; Stanton betook himself to his 
troop, Oakfield to his regiment, and slept soundly, 
wrapped in their cloaks upon the cold wet 
ground. 
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CHAP. III. 

^ WKj wilh 8Uoh earnest pains dost thou provoke 
'K^ years to bring the inevitable yoke, 
'Xkm blindly with thy blessedness at strife P 
fuU toon thy soul shall have her earthly freight, 
Aw\ eustom lie upon thee with a weight, 
Heavy as frost, and deep almost as life I " 

WOEDSWOETH. 

The next day, and Indeed for three days after 
the battle, it rained heavily. Fortunately the bag- 
gage came up, and as there seemed no prospect of 
an immediate renewal of hostilities, orders were 
given to mark out an encampment. The 90th 
marched down to their ground, and there, just as 
the parade was being dismissed, while the officers 
were congregated together just after the comman- 
dant had left the ground, Perkins stepped forward 
and said to Oakfield ; — ** Oakfield ! I am desired 
by my brother officers to express the sincere regret 
we all feel for the injurious suspicions entertained 
about you, and to beg your pardon ; and," he added 
in a less formal tone, ** I apologize most sincerely 
for any coldness you may have observed in me 
since your unlucky trial." 
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Several officers slept up and shook hands cor- 
dially with Oakfield; even Brooks and Straddles 
were overcome by the regimental feeling, and 
yielded to it when it veered in this direction as 
completely as they had done when it set in that 
diametrically opposite. Oakfield was deeply grati- 
fied ; he said a few matter-of-course words about 
his being obliged^ glad to have done his duty^ and 
so on ; but having no turn for speechifying, and 
feeling moreover that it would be out of place, he 
took'Ferkins's arm and walked with him to his tent, 
where he spent most of the day, discussing the 
events of the previous afternoon* That evening a 
mournful scene took place. All the bodies of the 
officers who had fallen were interred on the mound. 
It was a drizzly evening ; the sky black with roll- 
ing clouds; the bodies sown up in sheets were 
arranged by the side of several broad deep grave 
pits. On all sides officers were assembled to look 
their last upon, what may have been once some 
dear friend. Old Lord Gough was there, the 
tears rolling down his cheeks, insensible to the 
storm which beat about his silvery locks. 

To this exciting action succeeded another period 
of inaction. The Sikhs, reinforced by Chutter 
Singh, suddenly left their position at Russool, and 
took up their final one at Gnzrat, after an abor- 
tive attempt to cross the Chenab at Wuzzeerabad, 
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with the intention, as they arrogantly Said, and 
as was commonly rumoured, of marching direct 
upon Lahore. 

The army under Lord Gough moved to the 
attack, being reinforced by the whole of the Mool- 
tan force during the 18th, 19th, and 20th of 
February. The disappointment of Stanton and 
Oakfield may be imagined, when, on the arrival of 
the last column from Mooltan, they still did not 
find Wykham. He had been left behind, suffer- 
ing from a severe, but happily not dangerous, 
wound, received in the trenches before Mooltan. 
The morning of the 21st was a glorious one, dif- 
ferent indeed from the lowering sky which heralded 
in Chillianwalla. Oakfield understood, as he rode 
along with his regiment and watched the bright 
sunshine resting on the fields, richly green, and 
noisy with birds, while as far as the eye could reach, 
wended along amid this peaceful beauty masses of 
sparkling steel, variegated with flags, the darker 
bodies of cavalry, the still gloomier columns of 
artillery with their ominous rumble in what con- 
sisted the delightful excitement of that pomp and 
circumstance of glorious war, which on former 
occasions he had looked for, but certainly failed 
to find. 

Almost all felt confident as to the result of 
the day, and no precaution of steadiness and 
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patience were omitted on this occasion to justify 
the wholesome feeling. No sooner did the enemy 
open his guns upon the advancing army than the 
line was halted. The Infantry lay down ; the 
Horse Artillery and field-batteries were ordered to 
the front, and, together with the eighteen monster 
siege guns brought up from Mooltan, and dragged 
by elephants, whose huge bodies gave a strange 
tinge of antiquity and orientalism to the modern 
and business-like appearance of the magnificently 
equipped British army, opened a cannonade, which 
the veteran Commander justly described, with the 
concurrent testimony of all who were present, as 
the most magnificent and most terrible in its effects 
he had ever witnessed. The Sikhs answered it 
with their usual courage, rapidity, and precision. 
They were the same race of men, animated by 
despair, who, at Ferozeshah, at Sobraon, at Chil- 
lian walla, had been cut down at their guns ; nor 
were they unworthy of their previous heroism now. 
But this cannonade was " beyond the rules." As 
they afterwards said themselves, *^ it rained fire." 
A diminution in their fire was perceptible; in- 
stantly the Horse Artillery moved forward, and 
took up a new and a nearer point of attack. On 
and on they moved with a cruel cogency, and still 
the storm of shot waxed more and more furious. 
The enemy, by a last eflPbrt, clung to the most 
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defensible parts of their position ; but the Infantry 
brigades now coming up to take their share in the 
conflict^ drove them out of these at the point of the 
bayonet. The huge line wavers, breaks, retires, 
flies ; and the Sikh army is in fact dissolved, the 
Punjab as good as conquered. The whirlwind 
charge of the Scinde Horse upon the left, the 
vigorous pursuit of the Kegular and Irregular 
Cavalry complete the discomfiture. The great 
pursuer. Sir Walter Gilbert, is despatched with a 
powerful force in pursuit: Turpin's ride to York 
is outdone by the march to Peshavmr. Such a 
defeat, followed up by such a pursuit, was more 
than the broken spirit of the Sikh army could rally 
against ; and the Sikh chiefs, together with an im- 
mense number of their followers and guns, were 
surrendered unconditionally beyond the banks of 
the Jhelum. 

Once more that huge army was assembled; 
not the whole of it indeed, for the Bombay 
column, who had so signalised themselves both 
at Mooltan and Goojerat, returned with their 
alien laurels to their own place; but it was 
a powerful and victorious army that was as- 
sembled in March, 1849, in that ancient Sikh 
capital, Lahore. Here Oakfield found poor Wyk- 
ham, whose wound had healed slowly, and who 
was looking pale and shattered, very different from 
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when Oakfield had last seen him the morning he 
left Simla. He was chagrined, too, beyond ex- 
pression, at having lost his share in the glories of 
Goojerat. " I suppose though," he said, ** we shall 
get a medal for Mooltan." Ah, wonderful power 
of medals! Ah, magic silver mites that can inspire 
men to do and endure so much, and to think them- 
selves moi*e than rewarded if at last they obtain 
but thee ; power that retains with great tenacity 
its charm, although those in high places have done 
their best in these last years to break the spell, 
and, by thankless indiscriminate distribution of 
what should be the peculiar and unerring indica- 
tion of personal, or at least regimental merit, to 
reduce it to the contemptible level of Cross of the 
Legion of Honour as it now is. 

But while Oakfield sympathised with his friend, 
others again thought Oakfield himself a fitter 
subject of anxiety. Wykham had a healthy con- 
stitution that nine years and a half of Indian 
climate had not affected ; his wound was already 
healing; directly he would leave off fretting 
about Ooojerat, he would go to the hills, and 
get quite well ; but Oakfield's frame was not one 
to stand with impunity the hardships of a cam- 
paign, and the night exposure involved by picquet 
duty. He had escaped the sword of the Sikh 
to find, as it seemed, a more insidious enemy in 
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the wet ground of Chillianwalla. That bright 
complexion seems flashed with a more delicate 
shade than ever ; there is a yellow hue sometimes 
mixing with the red, which doctors do not like, 
and old Stanton is painfully startled when he 
hears that occasional harsh sullen sounding cough* 

Oakfield knew that he was ill, but the conscious- 
ness could not just now depress him. The cam- 
paign left him happier than he had been since he 
landed in India. He had found his theory stand 
fire ; he had been enabled to carry out in action 
the plan made in calm reflection; had, in the 
hour of trial, been master of himself, and " seen 
what he foresaw;" had found faith in God as 
veritable a support against the Sikhs upon the 
banks of the Jhelum, as it had been to his people 
of old against the host of the Philistines. He 
had, in fact, proved to his own satisfaction, and 
of any who chose to consider of it, that a man was 
none the worse soldier for being a Christian. 

*'Well, Oakfield," said Stanton, entering the 
former's tent one morning in the middle of March, 
where Wykham also was lying on a bed, *^ they 
have counter-marched you and me." 

*^ How do you mean ? " 

" Why, the reliefs out, and our troop goes to 
Ferozepore, and your regiment to Meerut." 

" Do we move ? " asked Wykham. 
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"No; all the cavalry corps stands fast; or 
rather go back to their old quarters." 

** Hah ! well ; it doesn't matter to me much. I 
mean to take my furlough in the cold weather." 

" Do you reaUy ? " exclaimed Oakfield ; " why 
how long is it since you came to that intention ?" 

"Not long; but the doctor was asking this 
morning when my furlough would be due ; and 
when I told him next July, he advised me to go 
home by all means in the cold weather ; and so I 
shall if I can manage it." 

"Are you going up to Simla in the mean- 
while?" 

** Yes ; six months on medical certificate. After 
all," he said, with his old smile, which his friend 
had not seen for a long time, " it's rather lucky 
this," touching his wounded leg as he spoke, " for 
I don't suppose I could have got another season 
out of them on private affairs, and it would never 
do, you know, to spend the hot winds in the 
plains. It's all very well for you fellows, but I 
haven't been a hot weather in the plains, Stanton, 
for three years." 

** Young shirk, shirk I " growled Stanton ; and 
Wykham laughed heartily. 

** Oakfield, are you going to Simla ?" he asked. 

** I, — no : why should I go ?" 

" Why, you look very seedy. I shall speak to 
your doctor about you." 
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'' Thank you," said Oakfield ; « but I advise 
you, as a friend, not to." 
"Why not?" 

" Because you might as well try to coax a bear 
with a sore head, as to get to windward of old 
McGrowdy about one of his patients ; he'd pro- 
bably call you an impertinent boy, and turn on 
his heel, and walk off whistling, to tell somebody 
how he had snubbed you." 

*^ Confound him," said Wykham, who didn't at 
all like this description, especially as he saw how 
Stanton enjoyed it ; "I should call him out." 
** No good that even ; for he wouldn't come." 
*' Wouldn't he?" began Wykham; then recol- 
lecting himself, — *^ Oakfield, my boy, I was going 
to commit myself." 

« I thought," said Oakfield, « that I had made 
a convert of you, at Simla." 

" Well, upon my honour, I half thought so my- 
self; but you see, when the screw was taken off" — 
** I being the screw ? " interrupted Oakfield, 
" well, if I do go to Simla, I shall come and live 
with you, and then we'll apply it again." 

** Well, you shall live with me, Oakfield ; be- 
cause, you see I shall want somebody to share the 
house ; in consideration of which, I will even risk 
another such sermon as that I got once behind 
Jacko." 



I 
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" Ah, master Fred, there's not much the matter 
with you, I see ; when you're as impudent as that 
you are in a good way to be off the sick list." 

" Not till my sick certificate is signed, you may 
take your oath," said Wykham. 

*rWell, Oakfield," said Stanton, "if you and 
Wykham have done chaffing, I vote we go over 
and see Jenkyns : I've hardly spoken to him once 
since Guzrat : — Wykham seems getting all right," 
he continued, as they left the tent ; " but I declare, 
Oakfield^ I think he was right about you." 

"What about me?" 

" That you ought to go to the hills." 

" Well," said Oakfield, " I dare say he was. I 
am not well, I know ; old Mc Growdy was asking 
me a day or two ago, if I didn't dread the heat, 
which was a great advance for him to make. I 
think he'd give me a certificate." 

" Take it then, my good fellow, by all means ; 
and then come down from Simla in the cold wea- 
ther, and join your appointment." 

" What appointment ? " 

^* Oh, they are certain to give you something, 
now that you have passed in both languages ; and 
after saving the colour the other day." 

" I don't feel confident, I must say, of their 
offering ; nor if they do, of my" — he stopped. 

"Well?" said Stanton. 

VOL. II. H 
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** Whj, I know you'll be in a rage when I say- 
it — of my accepting.'' 

** Nay," said Stanton, " I don't see what there 
is in that to put me in a rage." 

" I thought you'd call it paradoxical ; an affec- 
tation of singularity, and all that ; and yet, on 
second thoughts, you ought not to, for you have 
done the same thing yourself; you never applied 
for an appointment, I fancy, and that alone is ra- 
ther singular." 

*^I never applied, because I knew I should 
never get one, and I am not so fond of the mere 
process of asking a favour, as to go through it for 
the sake of getting a civil refusal, in a public let- 
ter ; but still I allow I do share your heresy upon 
this, more than most other points. For a man who 
is not pecuniarily straitened, and has plenty of 
work made for himself, a mere drudgery appoint- 
ment is not to be snatched at merely because 
Smith, Jones, and Robinson, think it is a tre- 
mendous piece of luck, and so on : yet, I should 
be sorry, Oakfield, if you were to make up your 
mind to lead the life which I have led, and now 
shall always lead." 

^^Why?" 

« Why I am not sure it is at all the best thing 
for a man ; there are few people, I think, so ca- 
pable of standing it as I am (you know I'm not a 
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conceited fool, so I shall not take up five minutes 
in every sentence in would-be -modest circum- 
ventions), and for one who cannot stand it, it is 
wretchedly injurious. Depend upon it, there is a 
difficulty in sticking perseveringly to work made 
for yourself, which you ought to scruple before 
encountering as your position for life ; there is 
an assistance to the whole character in compul- 
sory work, even the commonest routine drudgery, 
which you should consider well before you venture 
to abandon." 

'' Well,'' said Oakfield, " I allow that ; but if I 
weigh myself, and come to the conclusion that I 
can both sustain the difficulties and dispense with 
the help, what then?" 

" Why, then, I grant you, you have a right to 
make a free choice ; only, still I would ask you 
whether you are quite certain that your choice 
would be rightly made, in preferring your own 
work to that which some appointments might hold 
out to you. I fully agree with you that an ap- 
pointment which involves a great deal of occupa- 
tion and but little work, which would, in fact, 
oblige you to spend the greater part of your time 
in accounts, or copying, or other such like clerk- 
work, leaves little or no question ; every man is 
justified in deciding for himself whether or not 
so much extra money a month will compensate 
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him for what he will consider waste of time ; and 
if he decides in the negative, I for one shall think 
him not foolish but wise ; but there are other ap- 
pointments, Oakfield, where the work is really 
such as a man may well devote himself to; I 
never can think civil employ, for instance, to be 
sneered at." 

" Of course not sneered at ; why sneer at any- 
thing which men think fit to do ? It is that sneer- 
ing at occupations and callings which we our- 
selves do not affect, that causes so much mischief. 
People do not choose a path in life for themselves, 
but follow that which their neighbours declare to 
be the best. I do believe there is naore real into- 
lerance on this matter of a profession than on any 
other subject in the world ; I do not sneer at the 
calling of a billiard-marker ; why should I at civil 
employ ? But I think one is bound to examine 
the latter as rigidly as the former ; not to take the 
excellence of one for granted any more than that 
of the other." 

** Well, but what do you mean by examining ? 
Examine what?" 

"Examine what there is in any line of life 
which seems to open itself, that may assist or re- 
tard the great object of life." 

« Which is"— 

" One's own spiritual life." 

" Yes," said Stanton, after a pause, " I allow 
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that ; our own, because such selfishness involves, 
in fact, the highest self-abandonment. Go on." 

" How shall I go on ? I say this civil employ 
you were talking of is good or bad to me, desirable 
or the reverse, according as it could help to de- 
velop that in me which requires developing, and, 
repress that which wants repressing. I believe 
in several ways I should find it helpful ; that the 
regular hard work would be good for my indo- 
lence, and its practical activity a healthy counter- 
poise to those theorising tendencies you often 
speak of; then on the other hand, I should have, 
you see, to give up that literary mode of life which 
you have pursued with such success, which you 
feel has been a better * appointment ' for you than 
any the government could have given you, and 
which, as I believe I should like it best, so I have 
been always willing to hope would suit me best i 
though I am doubtful, I own, doubtful of my own 
power of overcoming indolence, without some ex- 
ternal force to assist me." 

** You are right, I am sure ; It is an awful tug, 
I know, to me, going on month after month and 
day after day working as regularly as if the terrors 
of wigging overhung indolence, instead of con- 
science reproof merely ; the law is as binding, I 
know, a good deal more so, but infinitely harder 
to obey." 
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" But if obeyed," continued Oakfield, ^^ nothing 
strengthens the character so much ; it is the very 
perfection of obedience in a good sense, the 
most complete opponent of Jacobinism and law- 
lessness ; so that it is the best thing, you see, for 
.those who are equal to it ; and it cannot be with- 
out reluctance that we judge ourselves unequal ; 
turn away from the best and follow the second 
best ; besides, there is another danger in external 
laws ; it is easier to obey them, but it is also easy 
to depend upon them, which is emasculating and 
wrong ; they may make work easier, but they also 
tempt us to devote ourselves to it." 

*^ Do you speak of that as a temptation? A 
man worth his salt would wish, I should think, to 
devote himself to any calling he enters upon ; a 
clergyman devotes himself to his preaching and 
visiting, and you praise him ; you call him a good 
officer in this country who, like Middleton, gives 
himself up entirely to his magisterial duties." 

" And yet, Stanton, I think one of the things 
which you and I both so like and admire in Mid- 
dleton is that he does not * give himself up ' to his 
work. I do not praise that man, clergyman or 
what else, who * gives himself up ' to his work ; I 
should desire to enter myself upon civil employ, 
or any other employ, with the deliberate intention 
of not * devoting ' myself to it ; an intention, I 
fancy, hard to keep." 
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" Oh, now you get to paradox, again 1 " said 
Stanton, impatiently. 

*^ If you mean by paradox finding fallacies in 
common phrases and notions, I hope I am para- 
doxical ; though I know I am not so much so as 
you, who have long lived in practical rejection of 
common notions, acting paradox for the last 
twelve years. What I said, I believe, — and so do 
you, I dare say, if you think of it ; and don*t start 
off and toss your old mane directly you fancy you 
catch me tripping." 

" My dear Oakfield, I will not be preached out 
of common sense." 

" Yes, but you ought to be, by that which is 
higher than common sense; the common sense 
is insufficient where nice discrimination is re- 
quired." 

" Do you really mean to contend that an honest 
man, voluntarily entering upon any profession or 
business, is not bound to do his best in it ? " 

*^ I contend for nothing of the sort, and your 
common sense ought to have saved you from utter- 
ing such a common-place; what you have said 
now is just as true, and just as original, as if you 
had said ^ an honest man ought not to steal.' " 

" I ought to be angry at your cool impertinence, 
young man," said Stanton, smiling, however, 
amicably. 
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" Not you ; but what I said was a very different 
thing; that a man should not devote himself to 
bis work. To do liis work to the best of his 
ability, to put all his energy into it, is, of course, 
an obvious duty: to * devote himself to it is a 
sin. 

^'I see what you mean: but you are at your 
old game : the distinction is too fine, of no prac- 
tical value," 

** Of as much value," rejoined Oakfield, " as 
any of the nice distinctions between the border 
shades of right and wrong, which go to make up 
the diagnosis of morals : nay, of greater import- 
ance : for a man who devotes or gives himself up 
to any work, to anything, to any name save One, 
in earth or heaven, is an idolater. His work, be 
it what it may, is still but an appendage, a circum- 
stance, not of the first importance to him, but at 
highest the second : he may not give it the first 
place. That belongs, not to his work any more 
than to his coat, but to him ; not to the appurte- ' 
nances of the man, even the highest and noblest 
of them, but to the man. He may devote himself 
to God, devote himself to spiritual life : it is not 
profane nor selfish, but in the correct meaning of 
the words true, to say he may devote himself to 
himself, but not to his circumstances." 

" A needless caution to nine men out of ten." 
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" I rather think not ; but even so, needful for 
the tenth : and if I think myself the tenth for 
whom it is needful, what difference does it make 
to me that nine others want another, an opposite 
truth ? Let them take it in God's name ; but not 
presume to quarrel with me (nor I with them) 
for choosing mine. But it is a more common evil, 
I suspect, especially among very busy men, than 
you seem to think." 

^^ It is at any rate a nobler vice than mere animal 
idleness, and a rarer." 

" Yes, a nobler kind of selfish idolatry ; but at 
best never noble, nor anything but base. The 
animal- indulging, idle man worships, ^devotes 
himself ' to his belly, his dinner, his horse-racing, 
and neglects himself ^ — his soul, which decays. 
The busy man devotes himself to his office, his 
* cases,' his appeals, — a nobler vice you say: be it 
so : at any rate it sounds better ; the language of 
one man's Idolatry is revolting to us, the other 
commands our respect ; but the result is much the 
same in both : the accidents of the man lives, the 
essence dies ; the soul can be smothered in a law- 
suit as effectually as in a beer tankard ; and fifty 
years hence the former, as well as the latter, will 
be gone, and the two men left equally bare, 
equally dead, equally unprofitable." 

** You should have been a padre, Ned. Wykham 
might well talk of your i)reaching.*' 
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" I may allow Wykham to talk of it, but not 
you," answered Oakfield, laughing. " I dare say 
I do preach to Wykham, or did once : I converse 
with you ; that is I would, if you were not crusty. 
If it is a padre's business only to exalt the soul, 
then I allow I ought to have been a padre, and so 
ought you ; and indeed all but padres must be in 
a hkd way. I will, by your leave, call myself a 
padre henceforth. Ah I my dear Stanton, what 
padre shall deliver my soul, or make agreement 
unto God for it ? Have I not a life, a being, ever 
struggling for the birth, ever driven back by sin, 
by form, by conventionalities of my own or others' 
making ; and shall I ignore all this because I wear 
a red coat instead of a black one ? No," he added, 
seeing that Stanton was about to interrupt, ^* I 
know that you were only in joke, and didn't mean 
that: but" — 

"But what?" 

" But God deliver us from all forms ! I could 
say now, I will never listen to or act a part in a 
lie again. I will never go to a church where God 
is not worshipped, never mix in a society where 
only the animal life is acknowledged, never even 
speak with respect of what does not approve itself 
to me as good, be it priest, or altar, or sacrament, 
or whatever man calls most sacred ; but I will 
worship God under the stars, and call good good. 
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and evil evil^ the liberal liberal^ and the ehurl 
churl, the wise man wise, and the fool foolish." 

** The fit will pass/' said Stanton, ^* and you will 
find that till you can ignore time and space, and 
mortality, you must even accommodate yourself to 
their imposed necessities and imperfections." 

" I know it," he said, sadly, ** the fit will pass; 
it is even now passing. God knows there is no 
fear of our intuitions lasting too long : it has passed, 
and I am the less happy ; the more prudent and 
perhaps the less wise. I see that dust-storm com- 
ing up, which will make us uncomfortable, and 
then cool us ; and I acknowledge that we are in a 
composite world. I remember that I have once or 
twice this morning spoken harshly or violently, 
and I acknowledge the same thing; and come 
down to the old conclusion, from which the soul, 
in what you call its fits, will now and then try to 
escape, but is forced back again by matter of fact 
merciless nature, that we must take the evil with 
the good, that we can no more affirm perfect truth 
than we can do it. All true. Sir. The fit is 
over, and I shall go' to mess to-night, and to church 
to-morrow, and jog on in an orthodox fashion again 
till the next fit, trying to patch up irreconcileable 
differences as best I can ; Oh I doubtless I shall 
be very wise." . 

He spoke ironically, almost bitterly. Stanton 
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knew what he felt, what he suffered ; he too had 

felt the same. What young man does not feel the 

same at some time or other of his career ; when he 

is tempted (Oh I shall we say by his good or evil 

genius ?) to effect for himself an entire revolution, 

to stand on his own ground, and not another's ; to 

go wherever his belief leads him in full trust ? and 

then there is the painful self-reproaching sinking 

back again iqto the strong grasp of form and 

fashion ; there are the last clinging glances to the 

Eastern sun, as the man now yielding to the force 

of the actual, beholds the last glimpses of the 

real — 

" to die away, 
And fade into the light of common day — ^" 

and so, as Stanton said himself, with a half un- 
conscious bitterness, ^* the fit passes," and the so- 
briety of respectability and orthodoxy succeeds. 
*^ And so," resumed Stanton, *^ what is the upshot 
of all this ? Do you intend to take your appoint- 
ment?" 

" I must admire the delicious gravity with which 
we have first assumed our castle, and then disputed 
as to whether or no we will take possession : why 
as to my appointment which is in the clouds, I will 
postpone the decision till it comes down to earth, 
and then I say I shall have plenty of time to con- 
sider of it. I think I probably should ; for I be- 
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Heve indolence would be a greater snare to me 
than idolatry." 

'*,To descend to sublunary matters," said Stan- 
ton, " the pay is a consideration." 

** Well, I can't allow that even ; I manage to 
live well enough." 

" But you will marry some day, and then you 
won't be able to manage on * Ensign's pay ? ' " 

" I don't expect to be an Ensign all my life ; 
but at any rate I can't understand to provide for a 
future, and very vague contingency." 

** Do you say you live well enough at present, 
Oakfield ? Are you out of debt ? " 

*^ I am no more in debt than the batta,* if we 
get it, will amply clear. I never was before the 
campaign." 

" You don't assent to the common cry just now 
that Ensigns cannot live upon their pay ? " 

'^ Why you know, Stanton, by your own account 
the fact of its being a common cry is sufficient to 
make me mistrust it ; but really there seems to me 
to be something in it almost shocking." 

** Well, I agree with you entirely. I do despise 
that cant most heartily ; — the very idea of asking 
whether an Ensign can live on his pay, when there 
are some scores who do. Why if one did, it would 
be proof positive that it could be done." 

* BaOa^ the donation generally given, of late years, to 
the Indian armies after a campaign. 
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''Exactly," said Oakfield, « that is the folly of 
it ; and besides the folly, I really do think that 
there is something fearful in asking whether a man 
(a soldier too) can live on 200/. a year ; it always 
sounds like insolence to the thousands of good 
honest men who live on twenty ; like cruelty to 
the tens of thousands who live on less than ten." 

*' Very true," said Stanton, '' the Ensign would 
tell you, however, that he had his position as a 
gentleman to keep up." 

" Yes, I suppose he would." 

" Well, and what should you say to him ? " 

'* Why, I think if I condescended to say any- 
thing in answer to such melancholy folly, I should 
ask him how much gentlemanliness cost, how 
cheap one could do it, what was the price of the 
very best article, and so on." 

'* Good," said Stanton, " I am glad that we have 
found one subject on which we can declaim con- 
jointly and in peace. How far do you carry your 
socialism, Oakfield ? " 

Oakfield started. " Socialism 1 oh yes — how far 
do I carry it? Why I suppose as far as one has 
occasion for it. It is like every truth, I suppose, 
infinite." 

*' Surely you think the Parisian socialists carry 
it too far?" 

" I am scandalously ignorant, I am sorry to say, 
about Paris and Parisians, but as the Parisians, 
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socialists or other, are, I presume, only mortal men, 
I will undertake to say most confidently that they 
have carried no truth too far; they cannot go 
further than finity, and as aforesaid, all truth is 
infinite." 

" Well, but what have murder and rapine to do 
with truth?" 

*^ Just nothing ; and so it is, people call that 
which has nothing to do with a truth a too great 
extension of it. No, depend upon it, your Paris 
friends are not too true in their socialism, though 
possibly terribly unbalanced." 
" What do you mean?" 

"I mean that you may walk along the truth of 
socialism, and the further you walk the truer It is; 
but it has an antipodes, a polar truth on the other 
side, and if you quite neglect that side, and put all 
your weight on this, the see-saw is spoiled, and 
down you go." 

" Is all truth, then, a see-saw ? " 
** Not in Itself, I dare say, not as It is, not as 
God sees It ; but practically it so accommodates 
Itself to our view; — but Stanton, I am tired to 
death of talking, and here we have been sitting in 
your tent for the last hour, when we ought to have 
been going to call on Jenkyns." 

** By Jove," rejoined Stanton, " so we ought, I 
forgot all about it." 
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CHAP. IV. 

** It is not to taste sweet things, but to do noble and true 
things, and vindicate himself under God^s heaven as a God- 
made man, that the poorest son of Adam dimly longs. 
Show him the way of doing that, the dullest day-drudge 
kindles into a hero. They wrong him greatly who say he 
18 to be seduced by ease. Difficulty, abnegation, martyr- 
dom, death, are the aUurements that act on the heart of 
man. Kindle the inner genial life of him, you have a flame 
that burns up all lower considerations ; not happiness but 
something higher. One sees this even in the frivolous 
classes, with their ' point of honour,* and the like/* 

Cabltlb. 

The army at Lahore broke up a few days after 
the above conversation, and the regiments re- 
turned to their different cantonments. Stanton's 
troop, it will be remembered, was to be quartered 
at Ferozepore, and the 90th regiment at Meerut ; 
Oakfield, however, applied for and obtained a 
month's leave to stay with the Middletons ; indeed 
his health was becoming so much worse, as the 
heat increased, that he would have been unable to 
stand the prolonged march. Miss Middleton was 
still at Allahabad, but expected to return soon ; 
they were both received by her brother with hearty 
hospitality. 
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* ^Welcome to the two warriors I " he exclaimed 
as Oakfield and Stanton rode up from where their 
camp was pitched ; — and he shook each of them 
by the hand with a heartiness that testified to the 
depth of the emotion which was concealed under a 
play f ul manner. Coming off their march, not hav- 
ing been in a house for some four or five months, 
the two campaigners were able fully to appreciate 
the comfort of the cool, large, matted, dust-tight 
rooms, the purifying, refreshing bath, the luxury 
of iced water, and light yet substantial breakfast, 
to which they presently sat down. They talked 
of the campaign of course ; — men who had served 
were seldom allowed to talk of anything else for 
the next six months; — Mr. Middleton was severe, 
as almost all sensible men were, upon Chillian- 
walla. 

" It is provoking," he said, " that big people 
should still be allowed to go on telling lies to each 
other when everybody knows that they are lies. 
I am certain that it never can be wise policy to tell 
a lie which is sure to be found out. What can be 
the good of calling Chillian walla a glorious victory, 
when everybody in the country knows it was al- 
most a defeat?" 

" No, no," said Stanton, " it was no defeat, no- 
thing like it ; we had rather the best of it of the 
two. I grant you it would have been called a vic- 

VOL. n. I 
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tory just the same if it had been a defeat ; as 
Ferozeshah was, where I grant you we were 
thoroughly and entirely beaten. But it was quite 
different at the Jhelum, we should have beaten 
them thoroughly had we had an hour's more day- 
light" 

''Whose fault was it that there was not an 
hour^s more daylight ? " 

*' Ah I there I grant you ; fighting at three 
o'clock in the afternoon was a sad mistake." 

*'But," said Oakfield, "could it be helped? 
They were firing, recollect, right into the ground 
where we were going to encamp." 

**Well, but where was the necessity for en- 
camping just within range of the enemy's bat- 
teries ? that was the blunder ; and then the notion 
of a British general talking of his Irish blood." 

"What, is that really a true story? " said Mr. 
Middleton: "is it possible? Just fancy the Duke 
of Wellington, whom the Irish are always claiming 
as a countryman, though I suppose he is in every 
respect the very most un-Irish, and even anti-Irish 
man, in his constitution and temper, that ever lived, 
just fancy his telling his soldiers in the Peninsula 
that he fought a battle because his Irish blood 
couldn't stand the insult of a stray shot." 

" Well," interposed Oakfield, who had a vivid 
recollection of Lord Gough as he rode up to the 
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90th on the evening of the action, and as he ap- 
peared at the funeral the day after ; " he is a grand 
old fellow, notwithstanding." 

'* So he 18," said Stanton, heartily ; "and if he 
was a little hasty at Chillianwalla he couldn't have 
made a better business than he did of Guzrat.*' 

" True ; and even at Chillianwalla, I shall al- 
ways think he had not a fair chance ; he couldn't 
calculate upon the 24th being taken up to the 
charge from an unheard of distance, and, as some 
people say, unloaded." 

^* Is it possible ? " said Mr. Middleton ; ** neither," 
he added, " could he have calculated upon the false 
movements of the Cavalry on the right." 

" Humph ! " ejaculated Stanton, " the less said 
about that the better." 

" I don't see that," exclaimed Oakfield ; " I de- 
clare I think there has been a great deal of mis- 
placed generosity in this matter. Depend upon it 
it is not returned. The wretched natives don't get 
off so easily." 

" I must say I agree with Oakfield," said Mr. 
Middleton ; " not that I think the native soldiers 
have much reason to complain of the way in which 
their services are acknowledged." 

" No," said Oakfield, " perhaps not." 

"I should rather think not," said Stanton, in 

J 3 
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his turn warming ; " on the contrary, I think the 
way in which the Sepoys are belauded and bebut- 
tered, and bebattaed after a campaign, as if their 
fighting — in other words doing what they are paid 
for — was the most wonderful thing in the world, 
is the grossest as well as the most impolitic thing 
in the world." 

They all agreed that this was true. 

" But the fact is," added Stanton, " we are 
all of us a great deal too fond of buttering each 
other on these occasions. It is the tendency of the 
age to try and make things easy, to get honour 
and glory cheap, without suffering for them, hence 
that wretched system of squandering medals and 
C. B. -ships after a campaign, with such absurd 
indiscriminating profusion that they are hardly 
worth the having." 

" But how can you discriminate ? " asked Mr. 
Middleton, " you must give them to all who were 
present." 

"Present where? "cried Stanton, ^^ present under 
fire, and I agree with you, but men get them now- 
a-days who are in as great security all the time as 
if they were a thousand miles off. Surely they 
might limit the distribution to those who were 
actually engaged. I believe the army would thank 
them to do so. No ofiicer likes to wear a medal 
which he feels he has not earned. I know in my 
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own case, I would as soon think of wearing the 
Waterloo medal, as that for Maharajpore. " 

*^ Were you present at Maharajpore ? " 

^^ I was with the army, but saw no more of the 
action than you did. I was on duty at the time 
in camp. I had no right to the medal, whereas 
that for the Sutlej, and for this last business, if 
we get it, I am and shall be as proud of as you 
could wish." 

" That distinction would be rather hard, would 
it not," suggested Mr. Middleton, " on those who 
by no fault of theirs are absent, yet belong to the 
army? " 

** I don't see that it is hard. It is very unlucky 
of course for the man whose roster for any de- 
tached duty comes round on the day of a general 
action ; and anybody of military spirit will deeply 
regret the bad fortune which keeps him out of the 
field ; will accept his inglorious duty as a hard and 
unpleasant one, but still a duty ; and the man who 
regrets being unable to enter the field will be the 
first to refuse to be decorated as though he had 
been there. It is no fault of the regiments down 
at Larrackpore that they were not at Chillianwalla, 
but we should think it rather odd if they claimed 
the medal. In the same way it was no fault, but 
a great misfortune, for which I pity them sin- 
cerely, of the men who were in the rear guarding 

I 3 
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tho baggage ; but it would be^ or rather it will be^ 
unjust to decorate them with the same badge of 
honour for walking alongside a camel^ as they do 
Oakficld for saving a colour." 

"What was that? what was that?" said Mr. 
Middleton^ ** why did you never mention it ? I 
never heard a word about it." 

" Did you not ?" said Stanton, " of course not, 
though, for Oakfield was, I believe, your only 
correspondent, and I know you were not likely to 
hear it from him." 

He looked kindly at his friend as he spoke, and 
with an honourable pleasure told the story. Mr. 
Middleton looked much pleased. " This is de- 
lightful," he said, " the very most desirable epi- 
logue to your court martial, my dear boy." 

" Just what I told him," said Stanton, " but his 
court martial had another epilogue besides that;" 
— and he related the account of Stafford's death, 
which made them all silent for some time. 

" What were we talking about ? " Stanton pre- 
sently resumed, " Oh ! medals !— well, I was going 
to say that people abuse the old Duke now-a-days, 
for being, as they say, stingy, and ungracious about 
medals ; for my part I think it is just like the man, 
that is to say, wise and admirable. He knows 
exactly what an action is, few men better ; and 
knows, therefore, that to give medals promiscuously 
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to all who were presentj is to give them very un- 
deservedly in some cases^ and very much di- 
minished in value in others ; and knowing this, I 
do love the profound indifference with which the 
grand old man listens to the foolish ravings of 
thousands of people, who, as he is perfectly well 
aware, know just exactly nothing about the 
matter." 

" I like to hear you speak like that of the 
Duke," said Mr. Middleton, ^^ an Englishman, and 
especially an officer, presuming, as so many do 
now-a-days, to affect to speak deprecatingly and 
disrespectfully of him, is to me one of the most 
offensive things I know." 

*' I think so too," said Oakfield, " he is a very 
obelisk of a man in these latter days, a giant among 
pigmies, one of the few eminent signs left to show 
what an unconquerable will, an entire-hearted 
man can do." 

^^ I am half inclined to agree with you, Stan- 
ton," said Mr. Middleton, " about medals, but I 
confess I have thought more about that which is 
now-a-days the usual concomitant of medals: I 
mean batta ; — and I consider the principle on 
which that is granted most thoroughly detest- 
able." 

" Well, but what do you suppose is the prin- 
ciple?" 

I 4 
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**I know," answered Mr. Middleton, "that it 
professes not to be a remuneration for fighting, 
but a compensation for camp expenses ; in wise 
adaptation to which theory a very large sum is 
given to those who can best afford to defray those 
expenses, and vice versa. But I appeal to your 
considerable experience, whether you have ever 
found your campaigns so expensive, that without 
batta they would have greatly involved you ? " 

" No, certainly not ; oh I I quite agree with 
you, and even if they had, I should think batta 
false in principle. The notion of the State paying 
the expenses of individuals as well as its own is 
monstrous. I believe Cabul was an exceptional 
case ; and as government, in a foolish war, 
brought an army for no purpose into a country 
where all things were at starvation prices, it was 
perhaps just that they should pay for their folly. 
But I admit that batta, on its present^ and now it 
seems habitual footing, is low, unchivalrous, and 
worthy of a people of shopkeepers. To degrade 
war to such a very mercenary level is also, I fear, 
as Oakfield would say, symptomatic of the age." 

" I think so, certainly," said Oakfield ; " fancy 
England or France or any of the great powers in 
the last war, taking upon them, in addition to 
their other burdens, to give six months' batta to 
their armies ! " 
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Breakfast over, Mr. MIddleton went to his court, 
where he was occupied till five in the evening. 
To Stanton and Oakfield it was a great lounge, 
after a long camp life, to lie on a sofa again,'with 
the range of (for India) a very good library. At 
five o'clock Mr. Middleton came in, and found both 
his friends asleep on their respective couches. 
They formed a strange contrast. Stanton's rough 
brown hair and moustache and beardy upon which, 
according to a prevailing fashion of the army, he 
had suffered no razor to come since the commence- 
ment of the campaign, partly concealed, but could 
not altogether disguise, the strong lines of his 
quiescent face. In that calm square forehead, 
those features which, though so rough, look as if 
cut in stone, so unmoved are they, especially the 
firm lines of his mouth, one of those mouths for 
which nature has, in the first place, done enough, 
and then as it were left it to the man himself 
whether it shall be good or bad, whether those 
thick lips shall droop into sensual hideousness, or 
be gathered up into the solidity of strength ; his 
face altogether indicates much self-conquest ; it is 
the countenance of a man who, though young in 
years, has passed the crisis of life and settled 
down into the comparative serenity of self-know- 
ledge, self-reliance, self-subjugation ; — but Mr. 
Middleton found his gaze fixed more and longer 
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on Oakfield. If in the other physiognomy there 
was more matter for congratulation, perhaps — in 
its placid strength —for admiration, yet this more 
called for sympathy. Not only for the appearance 
of ill health, though that is sadly vidble ; the sunk 
face, BO grave, yet so clear ; the hollow eye ; the 
shrunk form ; the painful breathing ; these symp- 
toms startled and shocked Mr. Middleton, who 
had not observed them when the features were 
lighted up with animation, as they had been in the 
morning. But there was more than the signs of 
ill health to sympathise with. If in Stanton's 
face the traces of conflict past were visible, here 
might be seen those of conflict present. The 
delicacy of skin seemed to indicate a correspond- 
ing delicacy within that shrank continually from 
the battle which duty still rendered necessary. 
There is a look of anxiety, of restlessness, that 
seems to speak of a perpetual jarring within of 
discordant elements, of a painful struggle between 
strength and weakness, which seems to say that 
poor Oakfield has not found peace yet, any more 
than when he talked to Margaret on Dunmail 
Kaise. 

Mr. Middleton stood still at the entrance of the 
room, making these observations. He would not 
disturb them, so proceeded to take a book, intend- 
ing to read till one of them chose to wake. He 
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was not 80 quiets however, in moving across the 
room, but that Stanton, with the quick ear of an 
old soldier recently exercised, heard him, and 
started up. 

« Hallo, Middleton, is that you? By Jove I I 
think I have been asleep.** 

** I think you have." 

" How long have you been here ? Why didn't 
you wake me?** 

** I have only just come in : but I didn't intend 
to wake you. I thought very likely you might 
have arrears of sleep to work off: but don't let us 
talk loud, for poor Oakfield there doesn't seem in- 
clined to wake. Don't you think, Stanton," he 
added, dropping his voice, *^ he looks very ill ?" 

** I do really ; I was quite uneasy about him at 
Lahore the other day ; he ought to go to the hills 
directly." 

" He'll have to go to England, I suspect, before 
he has done. The sea is the only thing that ever 
thoroughly drives that colour out of a man's cheeks. 
Well, which of you, gentlemen, am I to drive to- 
night ? We can't all three go in the buggy." 

" Oh I drive Oakfield, then : I shan't go out : or 
you can lend me a horse." 

" I can very easily do that." 

So it was arranged. In about an hour's time, a 
little before sunset, Oakfield woke up, with much 
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the same shrewd observation which Stanton had 
made ; and which, indeed, most people make, who 
go to sleep in the day-time, as a kind of apology 
to themselves, for having been guilty of such an 
impropriety ; just in time to bathe, dress, and go 
out on the course with Mr. Middleton. It was 
curious to Oakfield being back on the Ferozepore 
course, after a six months' interval, which seemed 
like years. How much had happened in those six 
months I His journey to Simla and back, and all 
the excitement of the campaign, which had of it- 
self been such a completely strange and new chap- 
ter in his life ; his court-martial seemed to belong 
to a past age. As he was thus musing, Stanton 
rode up alongside : " I say, Oakfield, wasn't it on 
this road you had your adventure with the great 
Straddles?" 

** Yes, just by the tree there, about a hundred 
yards a -head. Poor Straddles ! I don't like to 
think of that business ; he was a great fool, to be 
sure." 

^* Preserve me from my commiserators," said 
Mr. Middleton, laughing. 

" No, no ; 1 didn't mean to say that, either ; 
upon my word, I am very sorry when I think of 
poor Straddles, and poor Stafford, too ! " 

His countenance fell. Ferozepore and his en- 
counter on the very spot which they were now 
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driving over^ recalled associations that ill agreed 
with his last impressions of Stafford. 

** Don't talk any more about that business," he 
said, lying back in the buggy, " it was a bad one 
at best, and I would rather forget it." 

"Well, I quite understand your feeling on 
the subject," said Mr. Middleton ; "don't you, 
Stanton?" 

** Humph," replied that gruff gentleman, with 
his favourite prefatory ejaculation, " well, perhaps 
I do ; " and galloped off 

" Stanton hates any allusion to feelings," ob- 
served Oakfield ; " well, it is a wise antipathy." 

** He will respect yours, though, you may de- 
pend upon it," said Mr. Middleton. 

" Oh, I know that ; I know he will never open 
his lips on the subject again. Good old fellow I 
Now, if I was in his place, I should make ten re- 
solutions to his one, and, — not through unkind- 
ness but infirmity, — keep them about a tenth 
part as well. He is one of the few men I know 
whose resolution is as good as his performance ; 
one is so perfectly certain to follow the other," 

" Very true ; but he has reached that state 
through a severe discipline, you may be sure. I 
like to watch him now ; his seat on his horse has a 
characteristic force in it. I am convinced the 
animal must feel a magnetic consciousness that 
Stanton intends to be master, and will certainly 
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be SO9 under all circumstances. Hah I is not that 
Perkins, of your regiment, on the grey horse?" 

** Yes, to be sure. Well, Perkins, good even- 
ing; do you march to-morrow ?" 

*^ Oh, no ; halt here a couple of days more. 
How do you do, Mr. Middleton, glad to see you 
again." 

The usual civilities passed between them, and 
Mr. Middleton asked him to dinner. Perkins 
would have been most happy, but unfortunately 
he was the officer of the day. He would, however, 
gallop back to camp, and if he could get another 
officer to take his duty for him, would come up to 
dinner ; so off he went. 

*^ Great good in that man, too," said Mr. Mid- 
dleton, looking after him, "though in a suffi- 
ciently different style from Stanton." 

"Great good in all men, I begin to think," 
answered Oakfield. 

<( Why, that is rather a new line for you to come 
out in, Oakfield ; you used rather to lament the 
universal delinquency." 

" And might still, for we are all fearful delin- 
quents, but the campaign taught me, amongst 
other things, and I am thankful to it for the les- 
son, to be more catholic-minded. I was quite 
surprised with the good (in many different styles, 
as you say) which a little hardship and work drew 
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out of men whom I own I had always thought 
good for nothing.*' 

" I can well believe it ; it is a good lesson ; be- 
lieve it, I advise you, when tempted, as you will 
be, to forget or deny it. To a thoughtful man, 
the enormous evil in the world is so patent that 
it is superfluous to dwell on it ; the good which is 
better worth knowing is latent, and in many cases, 
it must be owned, cruelly hard to find. 

They drove home, and in about half-an-hour 
were joined by Stanton and Perkins, who had 
effected an amiable compromise regarding the 
night picquets with the Adjutant. They had a 
pleasant evening. 

The month of April in that part of India is 
very bearable, and in a well arranged house very 
comfortable. The doors had been hermetically 
sealed all the day, and when the sun was down, 
and they were thrown open to the fresh air, not 
yet irremediably baked through by the long day's 
sunshine as in May and June, the house was so 
cool that a punkah was not required. 

The glass and silver glittered pleasantly in the 
lamp-light on the snow-white table-cloth; the 
dinner was— to men accustomed to campaign fare 
— ^luxurious, and Perkins was justified in assuring 
his friends at mess the next evening, that ** old 
Middleton had a very good idea of making himself 
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comfortable; — the dinner was good, and the iced 
Bimkin,* Sir, delicious." Perkins talked away in 
his own amusing, self-confident, free and easy style, 
dilated on the campaign of course, had a tolerable 
store of anecdotes connected with it, complained 
bitterly of the 90th not having been sent with the 
pursuing force, and indeed any soldier might well 
regret having missed that glorious and exciting 
expedition. 

In three days the regiment marched. Oak- 
field remained behind; not to remain long how- 
ever, for the very day before his corps left he 
appeared before a medical committee, upon the 
recommendation of his crusty but skilful friend 
McGrowdy, and received a sick certificate to 
Simla till 1st November, 1849. The sun was 
getting hotter every day, and he felt it becoming 
more and more injurious to him, so he left Feroze- 
lX)re without delay, on the 20th April, to travel by 
dawk to Simla. He had no such unpleasant rainy 
adventures as had marked his last journey in Sep- 
tomWr; the only event, if it may be so called, 
was his passing, near Loodiana, the train of wag- 
gons with the wounded men, European and 
Native, of the late battles, journeying slowly, 
march by march, towards the invalid depot at 

* SimkiH — qmui Ilindustaneo for champagne. 
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Landour. It was a ghastly sights those squalid 
faces and thin bodies ; some were evidently suffer- 
ing excruciating pain from the jolting of these 
rough vehicles; the effects of war, with the 
excitement off and the chill on, are an awful 
spectacle; — "Poor fellows," thought Oakfield, 
as he looked at them, "I doubt very much 
whether you individually get your fair share of 
the honour and glory in these affairs, at all equi- 
valent to your share of the pains and perils;" 
with which radical cogitation he passed sadly on, 
musing upon the Peace Society then just begin- 
ning to agitate in England, but not even the carts 
he had just seen could reconcile him to their 
doctrines. *^ So long," thought he, " as there are 
worse evils in the world than gunshot and bayonet 
wounds, universal peace is a doctrine not to be 
preached without qualification. I have just seen 
some of the physical evils of war, but I must 
not forget its moral good effects, which I as 
certainly witnessed in the case of the officers of 
the 90th." 

He reached Simla better than he had expected, 
though exhausted by the journey. He found 
Wykham in his old house, and went and took up 
his quarters with him as before. Wykham was 
quite recovered, but still adhering to his reso- 
lution of taking his furlough in the cold weather, 
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It may be fancied what a theme of conversation 
this was to them^ though rather a sad one to poor 
Oakfield^ who, however, still found a fascination 
in it, and almost tired Wykham by constantly 
recurring to it. Wykham lived in London; his 
friends, he said, were living in the same street, 
in the same house, that they had done ever since 
he could remember. Except that two sisters had 
been bom during his absence, whose acquaintance 
he had yet to make, his family circle remained 
exactly as it had been when he left, so that his 
prospects in returning to England were really 
happy ; so happy that Oakfield with his nervous 
distrust of Nemesis, wondered he could contem- 
plate, or at least speak of them, without trembling. 
He was much struck by the increased gravity of 
Wykham's manner. There was the same joyous 
cheerfulness, which sat on him even more grace- 
fully that it seemed now to play lightly over a 
ground of more becoming and restful gravity. 
His wound and illness, perhaps too his previous 
intercourse with Oakfield, had made him think ; 
with all his lightsomeness undiminished, he ap- 
peared to have a more distinct consciousness of 
the solemnity of life. Oakfield saw, or at least 
felt, this change, and found himself more closely 
drawn than ever to his friend. He remarked 
upon it in his letters to Stanton, but got, what he 
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half expected, a quasi reproof in that quarter. 
** If you make Wykham as grave as yourself," 
wrote this uncourteous correspondent, " you will 
spoil a very good Yellow ; — sweets to the sweet, 
gravity to the grave, frolic to the frolicsome." 
Oakfield wrote back a protest, in which he ex- 
pressed himself better : " Wykham is not spoilt, 
but much improved : he is graver than he was ; 
still frolicsome but serious : and I will not think 
any human being the worse, but much the better, 
for having a broad foundation of seriousness, 
which the lightest spirits may gracefully illumi- 
nate. Playfulness on the top of the seriousness, 
is not only a charm to others, but it is the wise 
secret of life. Without this it is mere folly and 
grimacing; graceful in a boy as in a kitten; 
but intolerable in a man. Wykham has been a 
playfully graceful boy; he is now a wisely 
sportive man." 

To this Stanton assented. 

" Do you look forward much to going home 
yourself, Oakfield ?" Wykham asked one evening, 
in the course of the ride. 

^^ Does a cat like milk ? You must be mocking 
my misfortune ; fancy not looking forward to itl " 

" Well, I never did, till quite lately ; till in fact 
I was advised to go. I used to say to myself I 
should probably go home some day, but never 
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dwelt upon it^ or built castles, as many men do ; 
it always seemed so distant.'* 

^ I should be very sorry," said Oakfield, *' not 
to dwell upon it, and build castles ; sorry to lose 
the softening influence of a prospect so made up 
of pleasure and pdn. I often observe that the 
best men in this country are those who like it 
least*' 

** I shouldn't have thought it did any man much 
good to hate the country he has to live in." 

** Why not ? There is a strict analogy in the 
highest sense of goodness. The good man is he 
who loves earth the least, and has the greatest 
desire to leave it." 

** Why, after all," said Wykham, " it doesn't 
much matter to you and me, because we have 
nothing to do, and so it is of no importance whether 
we like it or not ; but a man who has hard work 
to do, surely does it better for liking the country 
he has to do it in." 

'* That sounds true, Wykham, but really I be- 
lieve you will find that practically it is not the case. 
Besides, my analogy is against you still, and I 
think it is a fair one. Few men worked more 
vigorously in their day than Paul; yet who so 
much longed to depart and be with Christ, which 
was far better? So in a very much lower but 
dtrictly analogous sense, men out here may even 
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be desirous to depart and be with those they love 
best on earth, and yet work none the less vigor- 
ously, but the more so, so long as it is profitable 
for them to remain : their vigour is not lessened by 
this home longing, at least it certainly need not 
be ; and on the other hand, in this country, where 
the affections are too apt to grow cold, nothing is 
so softening, so calculated to keep them alive. 
Besides, why waste time in finding reasons to 
justify our natural affections? their existence is 
their justification : look too at individual cases, — 
at Middleton." 

"Middleton! you don*t mean to say he is 
troubled with home longings? I should have 
thought he cared for nothing but cutcherry." 

** Then you never formed a more erroneous 
opinion of a man in your life. Since his sister has 
come out, he has said less, and I dare say felt less 
on the subject, but I know he still looks forward 
to going home as the great event of his life." 

" Going home for good ? " 

" No : Middleton would not do that as long as 
his health lasts. There again he would feel bound 
to give his service to the country so long as he 
could usefully and profitably do so.*' 

" I don*t see how he is bound to stay after serv- 
ing his time." 

** Not bound, of course, legally ; but Middleton 
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is too good a man to view his duty by the light of 
human compulsions. Having deliberately adopted 
this country as a working field for his lifetime, he 
feels (he has told me all this) that he is bound to 
stay at his 'post, working as long as he can. Ho 
does not recognise the theory of a man earning 
idleness. Of course there is a time when faculties 
begin to fail ; and when the close of life draws 
upon a man, he may perhaps lawfully rest awhile 
before the end ; but to abandon his work in the 
prime of life and health and faculty, requires, he 
thinks, a better reason to justify it before God, 
than having a certain number of pounds a year." 

'^ It would rather astonish the senior officers of 
the service to tell them that their having enough 
to live upon was no reason for going. Fancy 
our old Major being told that he had no right to 
take 30,000 rupees from us for his step, and go 
home I " 

" I fancy, Wykham, the senior officers might 
be, as you say, very considerably astonished in 
many ways, could they be persuaded for a moment 
to realise the fact that an income did not fix the 
limits of man's duties and movements ; but your 
reductio ad ahsurdum (for such I suppose you meant 
that speech to be) fails you ; of course, to apply 
true principles to a conclusion whose premises have 
been grounded on false ones, gives an absurd 
result." 
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" Steady, old fellow, steady 1 don't come the 
Oxford man quite so severely I" 

Oakfield laughed. 

" Well, but look here : you apply what I said, 
or rather what Middleton said, about retiring, and 
so on, to the case of a man who has been serving 
all his time in the mere spirit of worldliness, and 
of course the combination of a worldly twenty-five 
years, with a spiritual idea tacked on at the end, 
is merely ludicrous. It is a common fallacy, and 
one which is apt, I think, to puzzle us all, till we 
detect it. I have heard men try to make what 
they call religion, ridiculous, by attributing some 
so-called religious act or speech to a notoriously 
worldly careless man. Of course the result is ab- 
surd, as real inconsistency always is ; and there- 
fore people are too apt carelessly to attach the 
absurdity to the isolated religious act, whereas it 
consists only in its apparent connexion with years 
of iniquity. The incongruity is as ludicrous as 
the motley of a fool ; red need not be an absurd 
colour for a dress, nor blue ; but blue and red 
in contiguity are so. That is the reason why 
men find it so difiicult to get from wrong to 
right. They are conscious that the change in- 
volves an inconsistency, an absurdity; and 
wrongly attribute this to the right which they 
wish to do." 
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*' Give an instance^ and I shall undeiBtand jou 
better.'* 

** Why, I will take one of the strongest possible 
instances ; a man gets into a passion, insults — say 
strikes — another, and is challenged by the man he 
has aggrieved. In a cooler temper he r^rets his 
passion, and thinks it wrong to fight But to 
allege this conviction now exposes him to the 
reasonable charge of hypocrisy and cowardice. 
The inconsistency here is not only absurd but 
odious. In nine cases out of ten he will shrink 
from the absurdity and the odium, and fight ; 
thereby avoiding the inconsistency by a wicked 
integrity ; but if he had been wise, he would have 
seen that the inconsistency was the painful conse- 
quence of his first sin ; that there was nothing 
odious or hypocritical in his refusal to fight ; that 
that was still right, still his duty. Duty is not 
foolish, cannot be so ; only looks so when set m 
striking juxtaposition with neglect or breach of 
duty. This is only in the collocation. No man 
can turn from wrong to right without paying the 
tax of inconsistency, and risking the charge of 
hypocrisy ; the more fiagrant the former wrong, 
the heavier the tax, the greater the charge. To the 
habitually conscientious man every lapse from duty 
involves this struggle and this charge, self-made 
if by no other." 
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''That is a hard case, you suppose?" said 
Wykham, musingly. 

'* Very, but possible." 

" Do you think that, under these circumstances, 
a man would really be wrong in fighting? " 

" As wrong as Herod was in kiUing John the 
Baptist, to save his consistency." 

'* But consider the fearful weight with which 
the charge of hypocrisy would fall in such a case." 

*' Fearful, certainly ; a martyrdom if you like, 
but one which a man should prefer to sin, even 
as he should the actual martyrdom unto death." 

'* You have the best of it in theory, certainly." 

** And the only thing which makes you lay the 
stress on theory ^ Wykham, is the difficulty of prac- 
tice; but a thing is not the less right or wrong for 
being difficult. Well, but that was an instance 
of what I meant, when I spoke of the fallacy of 
applying a true conclusion to false premises. Now, 
in Middleton's case, the premises have been emi- 
nently true. He has lived all his life in the fear 
of God, doing his duty, not to man, but to God : 
you can fancy no absurdity in the end of such 
a man's service being calculated on other than 
worldly principles. He has felt a consciousness 
of right and wrong, duty and sin, every day 
through twenty years of service : it is not wonder- 
ful that he should retain this consciousness in one 
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particular act, is it? So I think he looks forward 
as much as you or I do to visiting home, as an 
oasis in what can never be a happy life." 

" Never— do you think ? Well, I don't think 
so : I think we get on very well." 

" Very well ; but not happily. I do not think 
exile can ever be happy. And there are other 
drawbacks not acutely painful, but of a chronic 
nature, that makes our life out here a wholesomely 
sad one, in my opinion." 

** You mean the climate ? " 

" That for one thing: the ugliness of the country 
is another." 

" Simla is beautiful." 

" But we do not live at Simla; and I think the 
utter hideousness of the plains is painful and de- 
teriorating, unless guarded against." 

" You mean that the mind has a tendency to 
become as blank as the country ? " 

'^ Something like that : well, then, there are the 
natives." 

" Brutes I " ejaculated the other. 

" Wykham, Wykham!" Oakfield said, reproach- 
fully. 

*^ Well, I do detest the natives ; they are a mean> 
lying, fawning, sordid race ; and after ten years 
experience, I say that to call a native ^ a man and 
a brother,' is a lie. He is not a man; and I re- 
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pudiate the fraternity of a scoundrel who lies at 
every other word." 

** My experience is much less than yours, and I 
grant you their lying is most awful ; but then this 
is just one of the evils which I say weigh upon us 
in this country. It is grievous to live among men^ 
and feel the idea of fraternity thwarted by facts ; 
and yet the idea must not be abandoned as false or 
hopeless. We must not resign ourselves, without a 
struggle, to calling them brutes." 

" I think we may call them what they are." 

" Yes, but be sure of what they are first ; you 
know yourself that there are many good points in 
the natives." 

" But what do you say in defence of their lying? 
you shirk that. " 

^' It is hard to know what to say ; nothing to 
defend it, certainly ; but then, I believe, they lie a 
great deal less than we suppose." 

" We must suppose they lie infinitely then, for 
no supposition within finite bounds can exceed the 
truth." 

" Do you like your servants ? " Oakfield asked 
by way of answer. 

" Well, I certainly like them better than any 
other natives, but then I flatter myself they are a 
good set ; they have been with me too for a long 
time." 
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" And yet you will find that I think mine a 
good set ; and almost every man thinks his a good 
set^ and likes his own servants much better than 
any other natives." 

"Well, what then?" 

"Why this, at least, that they improve upon 
acquaintance, and that we abuse those least whom 
we are best qualified to pronounce upon." 

Wykham laughed. "You have me in a trap; 
but as Galileo remarked, * they lie still ! ' " 

^* Rather unfair to represent poor Galileo as 
the pertinacious holder of a prejudice ; he intro- 
duced the new system recollect. * They still are 
better than you think, still men, still souls : ' this 
is what he would shout, this new doctrine, yet as 
old as the fact of the earth going round the sun in 
itself. The fact is not new, but only our know- 
ledge of it." 

^' You merely assert this ; Galileo could prove 
his new fact." 

" It would have existed even if he had not 
proved it. I consider the fact we agreed to just 
now is part proof. We esteem them the better, 
the'more we know them. Why? because we learn 
to look at things from their view, instead of arro- 
gantly assuming our own as the true one, and con- 
demning them for not coming up to it. So if we 
knew them well (which, remember, neither you 
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nor I do), we should find them men even as we B.re, 
looking at truth from a different point of view, and 
a much worse one, which is their misfortune ; but 
still their view is as honest as ours, and in some 
things as sufficient." 

'* I trust there is no point of view from which 
you can so discern truth as to consider it venial 
to lie." 

" I am sure you exaggerate the lying of the 
natives, Wykham. You and I could not get on 
with our servants in every-day life, if truth was 
not far more habitual to them than falsehood. For 
all you say of their lying, you believe much the 
greater part of what they say ; but allowing that 
lying is a national vice, and a detestable one, they 
might retaliate. It is quite conceivable that a good 
Brahmin, if you can find such an one, shall be 
as disgusted at our national drunkenness (forjudg- 
ing from our soldiers they will call it a national 
vice) as we are at their national falsehood. But 
after all, I grant freely that they are a deplorably 
inferior race, but I do not see why they should be 
considered hopelessly so. I know they have souls ; 
and I believe their souls to be as glorious and ma- 
jestic as yours or mine, though perhaps more ter- 
ribly hampered. But I grant freely, Wykham, 
that it is much easier to say all this than to believe 
and act upon it ; indeed this latter is so hard as to 
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constitute, as I said, one of the drawbacks to hap- 
piness in India. To overlook the merely artificial 
distinctions of rank and money, is difficult, as we 
see by every day's experience in Europe ; how 
much more the real distinctions of colour and 
language." 

*^ And do you think that we are bound to over- 
look these distinctions, which you yourself allow 
to be real?" 

"I do; depend upon It, he approaches the 
nearest to wisdom who advances farthest in self- 
restrained liberty ; and every barrier that is re- 
moved, every distinction that is merged in a grow- 
ing sense of unity, is an approach to a higher 
liberty. There is only one real permanent dis- 
tinction, that is, between good and evil ; within 
this there are a million others, some absolutely 
wrong, some venial, some even desirable as expe- 
dients, but all defective, all temporary ; we should 
be ever trying to get rid of them all one by one. 
We shall have never finished this work on earth, 
but the approach to it is the course of truth." 

Such conversations became frequent between 
Oakfield and Wykham. Those who had long 
known the latter were struck by the change in 
him ; and yet, although he rather withdrew from 
society, and became fonder and fonder of Oak- 
field every day, preferred his company to all other, 
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yet all would have confirmed the truth of Oak- 
field's saying, that his lightsomeness was not gone, 
not diminished really, though you could not but 
be conscious that it traversed a more serious back- 
ground than formerly. They were both much 
occupied in reading. They read Shakspeare to- 
gether; Oakfield had commenced his long-pur- 
posed course of French and German study. One 
morning in August, he was thus engaged in his 
own room ; Wykham was out ; he always went 
out before breakfast, and was generally the bearer 
of letters from the post on his return. While 
Oakfield was engaged in trying to set straight a 
more than ordinarily complicated sentence of his 
complicated but now much-loved Deutsche he 
heard the sound of his friend's horse as he galloped 
up at a pace that indicated eagerness, and in an 
instant Wykham himself rushed into the room 
with two or three letters in his hand, but holding 
also one already opened, and exclaimed — 

" News I Oakfield, news I no, I shan't give you 
your letter, or you'll see in a moment. Guess !" 

" Anybody I know." 

^^Yes." 

" Ah, I know." 

" What, what ? I don't believe you do ? " 

"Ferozepore ?" asked Oakfield. 

A nod. 
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"Stanton?" 

Another nod. 

" Going to be married ? " 

" By Jove, yes ! how came you to guess that ? " 

" I have been half expecting it for some 
months past Miss Middleton, of course ? " 

« Of course.*' 

**Well, it is one of the most entirely happy 
things I have heard for a long time." 

" Yes ; but just fancy that surly old ruffian pro- 
posing I Well, he'll be in decent order hence- 
forth, jthat's one comfort; I should think Miss 
Middleton would soon break him in. She's not 
a girl to stand his * humph ' long, I'm pretty 
certain." 

** Come, come, Fred," said Oakfield, " keep a 
civil tongue in your head and give me my letters." 

" It's rather a bore," said Wykham, with- 
out noticing this last request, " your having 
guessed it. I meant to have some fun out of 
you ; what a sharp look-out you keep under that 
demure speculative look of yours, Master Oak- 
field I How long is it since you noticed anything?" 
" Fred, I see you want a good bit of gossip ; 
and I can just tell you that you won't get it. You 
have called me demure too; a word I hate; I 
shall resent it by telling you nothing ; come, — 
letters." 
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'* What do you want ?" said Wykham, as Oak- 
field stretched out his hand, — ** oh, I forgot your 
letters. Well, here's one from Stanton, ditto to 
mine I fancy, and here's one I can't make out, for 
it has the Simla post-mark and is ^ Private 
Service.'" 

" Do give me my letters, you regular old Mrs. 
Mjulsetter. Look here, Wykham," he added 
laughing, after reading Stanton's letter, " he 
agrees with me you see." 

Stanton's epistle was characteristic 

**Dear Oakfield, 

" I am engaged to be married. Fred will 
be astonished ; you, I fancy, less so. You are deeper 
than you would care to be thought, I suspect. I de- 
tected a look of yours once or twice, at Ferozepore, 
which would have done credit to any old lady gossip 
of the station. Fan sends her kind regards to you. 
Of course you understand it is Miss Middleton I am 

going to marry. 

** Most affectionately yours, 

"H. Stanton.** 

" P.S — Don't let that griff Wykham go and chatter 
about this all over Simla." 

^* Griff indeed ! " said Wykham in high dudgeon. 

"Oh, murder," said Oakfield, "I forgot the 
postscript ; bear up, Fred : you must own it was 
a needful caution." 
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** A caution wanted most for the old lady 
gossip sort of observers," retaliated Wykham; 
then added, with a comical seriousness, " I must 
never trust a serious man again : I find them 
impostors." 

Oakfield did not hear this last speech ; he was 
engaged in reading his second letter. It seemed 
short, but engrossing all his attention notwith- 
standing. 

" Just read this," he said, handing the note to 
Wykham. 

It was an important document ; a demi-ofiicial 
note from the Governor General's Private Secre- 
tary, stating that the fact of his having saved one 
of the colours of his regiment from falling into the 
hands of the enemy at Chillianwalla, had been 
brought to the favorable notice of the government, 
and informing him, finally, that he had been ap- 
pointed an Assistant Commissioner in the newly 
annexed territory of the Punjab. 

" Hurrah I " exclaimed Wykham, as he heard 
this ; " I congratulate you most heartily, my boy ; 
I knew they must do something for you. Do you 
like the notion of civil employ ?" 

** Yes," said Oakfield, who still sat back in his 
chair in a musing fit ; " Yes, I think I do." 

" Think you do ! that's a cool way for an 
Ensign to talk when he gets a civil appointment 
flung at his head." 
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Oakfield smiled. ** Very good of the flingers, 
certainly, Fred ; but it's a queer thing, isn't it ? " 

"What's queer? What a fellow you are, Oak- 
field 1 1 know if I had an appointment offered me, 
I shouldn't stop to consider what there was queer 
in it." 

" No, but don't you think it is an odd thing, to 
reward a militaiy service — to call mine such — with 
a civil appointment? I wonder if they ever give 
a good magistrate a commission in the army 1 " 

" Oakfield, you are an ungrateful dog, and I 
shall write a civil refusal for you." 

" It is too bad upon my word, but the oddity 
of it would occur to me for the moment. Kefusal? 
No, Fred, I shall instantly write a most grateful 
acceptance." 

He did accordingly, and showed it to Wykham. 

** Well, you are gracious enough on paper, cer- 
tainly ; let me add a postscript to say you were 
laughing at and abusing them for offering it just 
before you wrote. Do you know, Oakfield, I begin 
to think you are an extremely artful dodger." 

" Come, Fred, gently ; who dodged up to the 
hills for four seasons running? Four years in the 
hills, and the fifth in England I Oh, Fred, Fred ! 
blush if you have any bowels of compassion for 
poor John Company, whom you have so scandal- 
ously defrauded of service." 
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** Defrauded ! I scorn the imputation. Have I 
not lived in India for them^ worn their uniform^ 
commanded their black troopers, devoted a fraction 
of one of my valuable legs to them ? And if I had 
defrauded them^ I fancy John has bowels enough 
of his own without indenting on me. But, I say^ 
Oakfield, let us have a look at you ; well, now do 
you know you have rather the air of a Civil 
Officer." 

Oakfield laughed, but he had much to think of; 
Stanton's engagement, his own so suddenly altered 
prospects had to be considered quietly, and as 
Wykham was evidently not in a quiet vein, he 
withdrew to his own room, where in the course of 
the morning he wrote two long letters, one to his 
mother and another to Stanton. 

The next month and a half were spent in great 
peace and enjoyment at Simla, but October was to 
all the three friends a most eventful month. Oak- 
field received official intimation of his appointment 
to Lahore ; he had entertained some hopes of being 
sent to Ferozepore, but of course could not expect 
it. On the 15th of October, however, both he 
and Wykham were present at Mr. Middleton's 
house at Ferozepore, at Stanton's wedding, and 
the same evening Wykham started for Calcutta, 
en route to England. 

** Don't forget to go to Leatheburn within six 
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weeks of your arrival," were nearly the last words 
Oakfield said to him. 

" I think not," said Wykham ; " nor to write 
you a full account of my arrival there. Good 
bye, my dear Oakfield," he said in an altered tone ; 
** thank you, and God bless you." 

While Oakfield was still meditating on that 
word " thank you," the palki was lifted up, and 
the homeward-bound journey was begun. 

^* So it is," soliloquised Oakfield, *^ Stanton 
married, and half separated from me : Wykham 
gone to England, and I must go to my strange 
untried work alone. But what a fool and worse I 
am to talk like this ! Am I a child that I must have 
my friends to hold me up through life ? Besides, 
thank Heaven, there is Middleton still left*" 

" Thank you for that kind word, dear Edward," 
said Mr. Middleton, who came up behind him, and 
was an unintentional listener to this sentence; 
" come, I know your thoughts, it happens to us 
all in India. My hearth seems rather desolate to- 
day, but I can thank God for it notwithstanding." 

They shook hands cordially and entered the 
bouse. 
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CHAP. V. 

** Here on our native soil we breathe once more ; 
The cock that crows, the smoke that curls, that sound 
Of bells, those boys who in yon meadow-ground 
In white-sleeved shirts are playing, and the roar 
Of the waves breaking on the chalky shore — 
All — all are English." 

WORDSWOETH. 

We trust the reader will not be unwilling to re- 
turn to Leathebum. It is the beginning of Fe- 
bruary, in 1850. Four years have passed since 
we last accompanied the Oakfields to Lodore, and 
marked changes have come over some of the party ; 
no rude revolutionary changes however, none 
but what have been wrought by the gentle pro- 
cess of growth and gradual development. Mrs. 
Oakfield is the one on whom the lapse of time 
seems to have impressed its mark the least ; her 
dark hair still shines as brightly as then : her soft 
face is still as loveable as ever : her eyes beam 
as tenderly when she smiles upon her children. 
Neither is Margaret much changed : she is in the 
very bloom of youthful womanhood, just two-and- 
twenty : the whole party seem to lean towards and 
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depend upon her, much as they used to do : nor is 
there any diminution perceptible in her willing 
joy at serving and pleasing others. Rose and 
Mary are now nine and ten years old ; both as 
pretty as they promised to be : Rose, as of old, 
takes the lead : her unflagging spirits, more than 
her years of seniority, giving her the command 
over the more sedate little Mary. But it is a 
kind rule. Margaret is their teacher, their play- 
mate : beginning even thus early to be their friend 
and companion. Herby is the most changed : he 
is now sixteen, in tails y a prefect at Winchester, 
his holidays just drawing to a close ; but he stands 
this time, so trying to body and mind, well. Of 
course he is not free from all its physical dis- 
agreeables : the queer changes in his voice from 
squeak to growl, make Rose and Mary and even 
Margaret laugh at times. They like the squeak, 
for it seems the last relic (no pleasing one, it must 
be owned, in fact, however delightful to the ima- 
gination) of childhood : of course Herbert himself 
prefers the more manly growl. There is too 
about him some of the awkwardness which invari- 
ably attends the transition from boyhood to inci- 
pient manhood: an assumed dignity, with the 
least possible tinge of swagger in it, is sometimes 
perceptible to those who watch him closely ; but he 
is full of boyish fun still; very kind to his sisters; 
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and as fond of his mother as when he was a little 
child. He walks about by himself a good deal 
iiow> spends afternoons on the side of Helvellyn, 
with his fishing-rod ; he is fortunate to have hills 
and streams and rocks to bestow his idleness upon. 
He is as romantic as Edward was before him; 
writes verses, which he shows to Margaret : he is 
eizteen, so probably in love. He certainly does find 
the time hang a little heavy now and then, espe- 
cially just at the end of the holidays, when, like the 
juvenile so admirably depicted in Punchy " he 
has read all the books in the house." One great 
resource for him is to walk down, about eleven 
o'clock, to the inn, and see the mail change. He 
is a great friend of both the coachman and guards, 
and knows exactly their respective days for work- 
ing up and down. It is on the 3rd of February, 
1850, that we introduce Herby, again, saunter- 
ing down by the lake side towards the King's 
Head. 

He found the four horses waiting in a shed, in 
readiness for the change, but the mail had not yet 
appeared in sight, although the first point from 
which it became visible was nearly a mile off. 
Presently, however, Herby descried the dark ob- 
ject just coming in sight over the brow of the hill, 
and communicated the fact to his friend the ostler, 
who thereupon brought out his team into the road. 
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Both the ostler and Herby watched the mail with 
great interest as it from time to time disappeared 
and again emerged from among the trees and 
windings of the road. 

" A poor load to-day," said the former, " I only 
see one upon the roof 

Suddenly the loud blast of the horn was heard : 
the mail dashed round the last obscuring comer, 
came at a fast trot down the gentle declivity, and 
pulled up in most scientific style at the door of 
the King's Head. Herby was too much occupied 
in gazing at the mail itself, his darling object, 
watching the change of horses, and talking to his 
friend the coachman, to pay much attention to 
the solitary passenger on the box. The passen- 
ger, however, got down: this was nothing; he 
probably got down for a change ; but Herby was 
surprised when he heard him ask the guard to 
get his portmanteau out of the boot ; it was almost 
the first time that he had ever seen any passenger, 
except himself or one of his own family, get down 
at the King's Head. He began to observe the new 
arrival more attentively, as he dived into the boot 
to instruct the guard which portmanteau belonged 
to him, and which to the old gentleman inside. 

The stranger was a young man, apparently less 
than thirty, with dark, rather curly, hair, very 
bright brown eyes, and a pleasant, rather laughing 
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countenance. He was dressed in a black paletot ; 
but, as he got down, Herby observed, across his 
arm, instead of the dark brown great*coat, which 
is as usual a concomitant of the English gentle- 
man on his travels as a Mackintosh was once, and 
as a portmanteau and carpet-bag are now, a huge 
blue cloak, lined with red, with brass buttons. 
This appendage, together with his black curly 
moustache, might have suggested to Herbert that 
he was a soldier, even had he not heard the 
coachman, when acknowledging an apparently 
liberal donation, say, " Thank you. Captain : good 
morning, Sir." 

While Herby was still wondering what on earth 
this person — Captain, or whatever he was — could 
be wanting at Leatheburn, looking out in vain for 
some gun-case ar fishing-rod, whose connection 
with the grouse of Helvellyn, or the trout of the 
Red Tarn, might solve the mystery, he heard him 
ask the coachman, " Can you tell me whereabouts 
Mrs. Oakfield lives?'' 

" Here's a young gentleman as I dare say can 
tell you," replied the coachman, pointing to Herby, 
who said (a little awkwardly, but with polite in- 
tention),— 

*^ I shall be happy to show you the way up to 
Leatheburn." 

The stranger started as he turned and looked at 
his offered guide, but accepted his offer readily, 
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and after one last look from Herby at the mail, 
they started off on the little path through the 
wood. 

** I am lucky in having so good a guide," said 
the unknown, after they had gone about a mile 
through the twistings of a beautiful but very 
intricate wood, " I should never have found the 
path by myself." 

*^ Why, no," said Herby, rather proudly, " this 
is the short cut, which I fancy you could not have 
found : the regular path is easy enough, lower 
down by the lake there." 

" You seem to know it well." 

" I ought to, I have lived here all my life." 

" I beg your pardon if I am virrong," said the 
other ; " but surely, I think you must be Herbert." 

Herby started. 

•* How on earth did you know that ?" he said ; 
" I never saw you, did I ?" 

" Probably not : I certainly never saw you." 

Herby looked quite puzzled; but there was 
something so good-natured in his companion's 
laughing eyes as he enjoyed his amazement, that 
he felt encouraged to join in the joke, though 
generally rather reserved and shy of strangers. 

" Do you always guess people's names before 
you see them?" 

" I didn't guess yours ; I knew it." 

" And yet you never saw me, nor any of us," 
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pointing, as he spoke, to the house, which just be- 
came visible on the opposite side of a deep bay of 
the lake, at one horn of which they now emerged 
from their wooded path. 

** No, none of you up there, certainly, though 
I hope soon to have the pleasure of doing so ; but 
I was never in this part of the world before, and 
a most lovely part it is." 

" Is it not ?" said Herby, forgetting his wonder 
in his readily-stirred enthusiasm about his beloved 
Cumberland ; ** well, but about this ; I give 
it up." 

His companion laughed heartily. " I will tell 
you more," he said ; *^ you are at Winchester." 

" Yes," said Herby, now quite resigned ; " go 
on." 

" You have three sisters ?" 

"Yes." 

" One older and two younger?" 

" This is getting awful," said Herby, in a tone 
of affected terror. 

" You have an elder brother?" 

«Yes." 

« Called Edward ?" 

« Yes." 

" In the Indian Army ?" 

"Yes." 

" Very like you in face, and about the best 
fellow that ever lived." 
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" Ah I " exclaimed Herby, " you know Ned ? " 

^* I am proud to say I rather do know Ned ; 
and I hope Ned has told you that he knows Fred 
Wykham?" 

" Oh 1 " said Herby, ** how stupid of me not to 
guess I Why he told us we might expect to see 
you some time in February ; how very odd my 
meeting you in this way ! " Then assuming, to a 
slight extent, the acting head of the family, he 
added, *^ Allow me to welcome you to Leathe- 
burn, Captain Wykham." 

** Thank you," said the other, shaking heartily 
his extended hand, "but don't introduce me to 
your mother as ^ Captain ' Wykham, please." 

" Why not ? what are you ? " 

*^ Only ^ Mr.' I fear ; unless the junior Captain 
and five senior Lieutenants have disappeared since 
the date of my last accounts from the regiment." 

"WeU, but I heard the coachman call you 
' Captain.' " 

*^ Ah ! that you see was a brevet he kindly gave 
me ; he found out as we came along that I was in 
the army, and seemed to take such pleasure in 
be-Captaining me, that it would have been cruel 
to undeceive him. Oh how very beautiful ! " he 
suddenly exclaimed, as a bend brought imme- 
diately to view the whole length of the fairy-like 
lake, with its magnificent boundaries — Helvellyn, 
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Raven Crag — in the remoter distance, Blencathra 
and Skiddaw — and in the immediate foreground 
the Oakfields' house, not more than a hundred 
yards from them. 

** ril just run on," said Herby, " and tell my 
mother you're coming ; unless," he added, archly, 
**you wish to make experiments upon them as 
you did on me." 

" No, no ; quite right : better run on ; I'll wait 
here till I see you coming back to meet me." 

So Herby ran off to the house, burst into the 
drawing-room, and with a somewhat startling ab- 
ruptness announced, ^'Mother, a visitor;" this 
message seemed hardly worthy of the excitement 
with which it was announced. — *^ A friend of 
Edward's from India ; " this time a sensation 
was produced; and when Herby doled out the 
climax of his intelligence — "his friend, Fred 
Wykham, wholn he wrote about, you know; 
he's waiting while I tell you," the quiet party 
was broken up. Mrs. Oakfield told Herby to go 
and call him directly, and sank back on her seat 
on the sofa. It seemed like being brought nearer 
to her son than she had been for four long years. 
Margaret shared this feeling; and Hose and Mary, 
who scented a holiday from afar, were busily and 
con amore engaged in putting away the lesson 
books. 
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Presently the noise of steps was heard in the 
hall, and Herby, throwing open the door, an- 
nounced with more formality than was strictly 
necessary — " Mr. Wykham ! " and in walked Fred, 
limping a little (for he had not entirely recovered 
from the effects of his Mooltan wound), his 
handsome, good-humoured countenance crossed 
by an unwonted shade of embarrassment ; for 
these meetings with people whom you have heard 
much of, and who have heard much of you, yet 
who are, notwithstanding, perfect strangers, 
however pleasant in anticipation, however de- 
lightful when previous report has been confirmed 
by a few days' or even hours' intercourse, are, 
in their actual commencement, undoubtedly em- 
barrassing. 

Wykham was the first to recover himself; and 
his frank yet perfectly polite and respectful manner 
soon set all the party at their ease. He told them, 
in a whimsical way, of the trick he had played 
upon Herby ; talked of his voyage, and different 
things, but neither side felt quite prepared yet to 
touch upon the subject which was uppermost in 
the thoughts of each. 

"Have you been long in England, Mr. 
Wykham?" asked Margaret. 

** Nearly seven weeks, I am ashamed to say.'* 

" Why ashamed ? " 
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" Because I .promised your brother to present 
myself here as bis ambassador, in six weeks at 
least from tbe day of my landing." 

*^ We have no reason to quarrel with you, I am 
sure, but rather to be much obliged to you for 
being so punctual when you must have had a 
great deal to detain you at your own home. 
Were you ever at the lakes before you went to 
India?" 

** No, never." 

** Have you been in any mountain country ? " 

" None but the Himalayas." 

" Ah, I forgot ; you will think nothing of our 
little mole-hiUs after those giants." 

" I beg your pardon. Miss Oakfield ; from 
what I have already seen, I assure you I give the 
preference to these lovely mole-hills of yours, very 
decidedly. Ned always told me, — by the bye, 
does it sound odd to you to hear a perfect stranger 
talking of your brother as Ned ? " 

" Rather, perhaps," said Mrs. Oakfield, smiling, 
^^ but very pleasant, certainly." 

"Well, you know, I have been calling him 
nothing else for the last three years." 

" Where did you last see him, Mr. Wykham ?" 
asked Margaret. 

*^ At Middleton's house, — did you ever hear of 
Mr. Middleton, by the bye? " 

" Of Ferozepore ? oh, yes I — all the names of 
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Edward's friends are household words with us ; " 
then recollecting that Wykham was one of those 
friends, she stopped rather abruptly, and blushed ; 
Wykham understood, and was too polite to add to 
her embarrassment by a spooney compliment. 

** Well, it was at Middleton's house, at Feroze- 
pore, on the 15th of October, just as I got into 
my palki to start for Calcutta, the very day that 
Stanton — another friend of ours. Miss Oakfield — 
was married." 

"And how was he looking? "was Mrs. Oak- 
field's natural and thoroughly maternal question. 

" Why, pretty well ; I cannot honestly give you 
as good an account as I should wish ; but then he 
was depressed, I think, at losing Stanton, and, if 
I may say so, my unworthy self; but certainly 
very much better, indeed, than he had looked 
some months previously, before he went to Simla. 
But you must have heard from him long after I 
saw him last?" 

** We got letters only yesterday," said Mrs. 
Oakfield, *^ dated the 20th of December, but he 
said nothing about his health ; he never does." 

** Where was he ? at Lahore, I suppose ? — how 
did he like his work ? " 

** At Lahore ; and he seemed to be beginning 
to like his work a little better than he did at first ; 
he says it is very hard." 
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^< So it mnst be, I fancy ; and he will find 
harder in the hot weather.** 

** You are consoling,** said Margaret, laughii 

" Ah, I forgot ; I mnst not be a Job's coi 
forter ; but no wish to please can make cutcher 
in the hot weather pleasant, I fancy.** 

" Cntcherry !— what's that ? ** 

** Has he not explained that word yet ? — Ci 
cherry means properly — the court; or in ph 
words, the great ugly white-washed room, when 
he fflts all day and does his work." 

** And what is his work ? ** ssdd Mrs. Oakfid 
** can you try to ^ve us some idea of it ? ** 

** Why, I have not often been in a cutchen 
but I think I know its principal characteristi 
At this moment I suppose — let me see, what tii 
is it?" 

** About one.** 

** Well, that you know is seven with him ; a 
I don't suppose he is at work yet. This is quit 
cool month, and the offices do not open, I belie 
till ten or eleven, except in the hot weath 
when they begin rery early in the morning. B 
at about eleven o'clock to-day, just as it is I 
gi nn i n g to get dark here, I suppose if you coi 
transport yourself to Lahore, you would see h 
occupying the only chair in a laige bare wh 
room, the doors all thrown wide open, the wh< 
space thronged with natives, standing, attii 
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squatting, chattering. In the midst of all this 
hubbub, you would see poor Ned seated at a 
table covered with papers, written in strange 
characters; on the ground, by his side, a man 
jabbering Hindustanee, at about the same pace 
that a Frenchman talks. He is reading part of a 
case ; either a petition, or an evidence, or an order 
connected with it ; for the whole proceedings in 
all cases in those courts are committed to writing, 
and then read aloud to the magistrate." 

" And," said Herby, " does Edward put people 
in prison, and so on ? " 

" Yes, I believe he has the power of imprison- 
ment." 

'* But he is very young for that, is he not ? " 
said Herbert, with a natural wonder, all his ex- 
perience of magistrates being derived from the 
venerable gentlemen who assembled weekly at the 
court-house at Winchester. 

**Well, I suppose he is; but you know men 
get to their work early in India." 

" Were you a magistrate ? " asked Herby. 

** 1 1 no ; I never was anything except a Lieu- 
tenant in my regiment ; it is only lucky fellows, 
like your brother Ned, who get appointments. 
Not that it was luck in his case ; you heard of 
his saving the colour at Chillian walla ? " 

'' Yes," said Herby ; " but tell us all about it." 
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** Well, I wasn't there myself, you know, any 
more than you were, but I'll tell you what I heard 
of it as well as I can ; " and he told the story with 
considerable animation, to Herbert's unutterable 
delight; who followed it up with innumerable 
questions about battles, sieges, marches, &c., &c ; 
all of which Wykham very good-humouredly 
answered ; indeed, he was pleased and amused by 
the ardent temper and eager inquiries of the boy. 

At last Mrs. Oakfield, who had been listening 
with an equal but rather more shuddering interest, 
interposed, **You see how you must expect to 
be worried by us all, Mr. Wykham." 

Of course Fred protested that nothing could 
be so delightful as such worrying. 

" Well, but at any rate you must not be worried 
out of your dinner. Herby, show Mr. Wykham 
to his room, — ^the one next your own." 

Wykham returned, having made himself pre- 
sentable, and found them all present except Mrs. 
Oakfield. Meanwhile, Rose and Mary, who had 
been all the while prowling round the new comer, 
taking observations, now made their advances 
more boldly, and at last came to close quarters ; 
so that Mrs. Oakfield, on entering the room, 
found Eose thoroughly established on a flirtation 
footing. 

Dinner was now announced ; and after dinner 
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they all went out for a walk round the lake* Of 
course the conversation turned, without ending, 
upon Edward ; Wykham relating numberless little 
anecdotes that no one would ever mention in a 
letter, which seemed to give such reality to that 
distant strange life ; while he on his part had a 
thousand spots pointed out to him as associated 
with Edward ; was delighted and affected to find 
how his friend lived amongst his family ; stored 
up a thousand particulars for that tremendous 
journal-letter which he despatched by the next 
Southampton mail to reach poor Edward in the 
midst of his cutcherry toils, to drive him nearly 
mad with pain and pleasure. 

By the end of that first day Fred Wykham was 
established with all, from Mrs. Oakfield to Mary, 
as a friend of the family ; and even the old 
gardener, who was generally rather shy of new 
comers, who had been a soldier himself in early 
days, and had contrived in the course of the day to 
get a talk with Wykham about Mooltan, expressed 
his opinion to Herby next day, that " the Captain 
from India was a fine young man." 

When Wykham had been at Leatheburn about 
a week, the time came for Herbert to return to 
Winchester: he evinced a most unwonted reluct- 
ance to leave home, and spoke of the [approach- 
ing half-year with impatience, almost with dis- 
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gust. As the day approached matters grew worse. 
On the very morning of his departure he had a 
long walk with his mother, who, after he was 
gone, seemed depressed and agitated in a degree 
greater than the mere usual separation would ac- 
count for, Margaret saw that there was something 
the matter, and when he was gone, the following 
conversation took place between her and Mrs. 
Oakfield :— 

^^You have seen, Margaret," said the latter, 
" how uneasy and restless poor Herby has been 
about returning to school this time?'' 

" Yes, I have — and was surprised at it." 

" I wish, Margaret, that Mr. Wykham had not 
come." 

Margaret looked surprised; it was about the 
first time she had ever seemed to hear her mother 
make an inhospitable speech; and of Mr. Wykham 
too, who had told them all about Edward, and 
whom on that account, as well as his own, they 
were all disposed to like so much. 

"At least," added Mrs. Oakfield, "I wish he 
had come a week later." 

" What, so that Herby would have missed him ? " 
said Margaret, still more surprised ; " why Herby, 
I thought, seemed so fond of him." 

" Indeed he was, and I do not wonder at it ; he 
is just the person to attract such a boy as Herby ; 
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and yet I wish it had been otherwise ; for he 
has^ most unconsciously, had a very disturbing^ 
unsettling influence upon the dear boy. What 
do you think was the subject of our conversation 
this morning?" 

Margaret had no idea. 

" Fancy his wanting to go to India 1 " 

Margaret understood it all^ and almost won- 
dered that she had not thought of it before. Why 
it was the old story : a youngs handsome^ dashing 
cavalry soldier, coming home with honour, and 
talking about battles and sieges, and so on, had of 
course made the young high-spirited boy of six- 
teen mad to throw away his stupid books, and 
mount the red or blue jacket, and be off to do 
likewise. Margaret understood it all, and looked 
very grave. 

^^I could not refuse him if he set his heart 
upon it," his mother added; *'and yet, Margaret, 
I think it would kill me." 

" But, mother, we have no reason to think he 
will set his heart upon it ; he has been excited by 
Mr. Wykham's conversation, and manner, and 
circumstances ; it is a pity, certainly. I wish, as 
you say, that Mr. Wykham had yaited a week 
longer, though it seems almost ungracious to say 
so-rdoes it not?" 

" I am sure, Margaret, he need have no sus- 
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picion of not being welcome ; the most welcome 
guest that has come into our house since your 
brother left it — and that not only for Edward's 
fiake ; I admire his kind, gentle, soldier-like bear- 
ing very greatly : he often reminds me of some I 
used to see in my youthful days, when soldiers 
and sailors were more plentiful than they are now- 
a-days, and more thought of; but that has all 
nothing to do with Herby — God bless him.*' 

" No ; but, mother, I was going to say, that I 
do not really think there is much danger of his 
seriously setting his heart upon India. He would, 
when he began to think seriously of it, shrink from 
the idea of leaving home, as acutely as Edward 
did, and he would not have Edward's all-constrain- 
ing motive to carry him through. He has just 
been excited, as I suppose boys of his age easily 
are, and now it is a very good thing that he is 
gone, darling fellow, and at Winchester he will 
soon forget Mr. Wykham and India, depend upon 
it: but still it is very unfortunate; how I wish 
Edward could speak to him!" 

*^ He might write to him," said her mother. 

*^ Not till the Winchester half was almost over, 
and the mischief perhaps done. No ; I think the 
best plan would be to get Mr. Wykham to write 
to him." 

It was agreed that this was the best plan. 
"After all," said Margaret, "I have no great 
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dread of Herby's actually going to India. He 
would never make up his mind to leave this 
beloved lake." 

They had reached, as she spoke, the foot of the 
lawn of velvet-like turf, which sloped down to the 
lake bank. A little stone pier ran out into the 
water; the old green and white family boat 
rocked gracefully at a short distance from the 
shore, chained to its brown water-stained post; 
the air was mild and silky, as it is in a moist 
mild February day; the lake looked gray and 
warm ; the mountains seemed to share in the uni- 
versal gentleness that pervaded all nature, as they 
lay in their soft outline, now crossed by fleecy 
clouds, now haunted by the play of the passing 
sun-gleam. The sanguine spring flowers, the cro- 
cusses and snow-drops in the garden were bursting 
into life, able and willing to forget that one gentle 
day does not make a spring, that March winds and 
frosts will too surely come to nip that precious 
life. In the back-ground, the old house of rough 
country stone, overgrown with roses and other 
creepers. In its neutral colour, its picturesque 
shape, its kindly hospitable comfort — in rare 
harmony with the beauty that enshrined it — 
nestled under the woody crags of Leathebum 
Fells, as though it were itself a true part and parcel 
of the friendly hills. Well might Margaret think 
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that Herbert w'ould be unwilling to leave such a 
home. 

All that day Margaret was puzzling herself as 
to how she should introduce the subject with 
Wykham, when the latter unconsciously helped 
her, by saying, 

" Your brother did not seem at all to like going 
back to school this morning, Miss Oakfield, which 
is not to be wondered at. What a fine young 
fellow he is ! — very like Ned ; only I should say 
more fiery." 

" He is not generally so reluctant to go back to 
Winchester," said Margaret, making a side-move- 
ment towards the point ; " I hope you appreciate 
the compliment which he paid you by his unusual 
indisposition to leave home." 

Wykham laughed incredulously. 

*^ Poor Herby I I don't feel guilty of having 
much to do with his distress, I must say." 

*' You had really, though," said Margaret gravely. 

Wykham looked puzzled, and thought Margaret 
seemed a great deal more serious than there was 
any occasion for. 

" What do you mean ? " he asked. 

" I am avenging poor Herby for the trick you 
played him," said Margaret, laughing ; " you do 
look so delightfully puzzled, Mr. Wykham : what 
will you say then, when I tell you that you have 
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sent poor Herby away in distress, and made 
mamma very unhappy and uneasy about him ? " 

** I should say," replied Wykham, in his turn 
becoming grave, " that I had most unconsciously 
done a mischief which it would be quite impossible 
for me to laugh at." He did not mean this for a 
rebuke ; but Margaret felt it as such, and coloured 
as she said, 

" You are right, Mr. Wykham ; this is not so 
fair a joke as you made upon dear Herby. No ; 
the matter is simply this : you have perplexed us 
all a little, though, as you say, most uncon- 
sciously and most innocently. The fact is, Herby 
told mamma, before he went away this morning, 
that he wanted to go to India." 

Wykham's surprise overpowered his good 
manners, and evaporated into a long semi-whistle. 

**And although," added Margaret, ^^ mamma 
does not think that he will really settle down into 
a serious purpose about it, yet she fears (and I 
think she is right) its unsettling him just now, and 
giving him a distaste for his Winchester work." 

"I see — I see; it was that Mooltan business, 
I suppose, did the mischief; what a griff I was to 
go bragging about my campaigns, as if any good 
could possibly come of it !" 

Margaret could not bear to see anybody suffer- 
ing unjustly, even by his own reproaches. 
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" I am sure, Mr. Wykham, you have no cause 
to reproach yourself for your kindness to Herby." 

Wykham felt more pleased than he had per- 
haps any business to be at such a simple remark : 
he tried, as is the treacherous manner of men, 
to elicit a repetition of the consolation by a 
reiteration of what had drawn it forth, but was 
disappointed : Margaret was silent, and he soon 
grew tired of abusing himself uncontradicted. 

"What is to be done?" he continued; "I 
wouldn't for any consideration be the guilty cause 
of any man's going to that wretched country ; I 
wish Herby was lying as I was this time last year, 
in all the agonies of a painful wound, in a state of 
helpless incapacity, while my regiment was in the 
field, and overwhelmed by perpetual dust-storms I " 

*^ Herby is very much obliged to you, I am 
sure," said Margaret, laughing, **but we mean to 
ask you to apply a less severe remedy." 

*'How — what?" exclaimed Wykham; "of 
course I shall be only too glad to do anything." 

*^ We thought, that is mamma and I, that you 
would perhaps write him a letter" (Wykham 
looked all abroad) : "just to tell him that Indian 
life was not altogether made up of glorious battles 
and sieges." 

" I see, I see," cried Wykham, " give him a 
hair of the dog that bit him ; I and India dividing 
the character of dog between us ; depend upon it. 
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M188 Oakfield, I will write him a letter by to- 
day's post." 

" You cannot," interrupted Margaret, laughing 
at his energy, ^* unfortunately it went out three 
hours ago." 

" Well, well, to-morrow ; and if there is virtue 
in words, he shall, after reading it, hate India 
with as profound a hatred and abhorrence as I do, 
though that is a bold word." 

"Poor Herby! he will be puzzled by your 
* look on this picture and on this ;' your glorious 
siege of Mooltan, and your threatened letter. 
However, Mr. Wykham, if you will try to drive 
this Indian scheme out of his head, I believe you 
will be doing him, and all of us too, a very great 
service." 

Wykham was prompt to redeem his promise ; 
he wrote that night a letter to Herby, certainly 
not holding out any very inviting picture of Indian 
life ; told him that battles and sieges were all very 
well, but were dearly earned by long years of un- 
comfortable inactivity; told him that of every 
hundred who went every year to India in haste, ^ 
ninety-nine repented at leisure ; quoted his own 
experience ; how he had gone to India principally 
to get rid of his school work, and how he had ever 
since wished himself back again ; told him how 
his own brother hated India, and concluded with 
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a glowing eulogy of home life in general, and such 
a home life as Leatbeburn in particular. 

It was all to no purpose ; and if Mrs. Oakfield 
and Margaret had had more experience, they never 
would have expected much from such a plan. 
When a fire is lighted in a boy's fancy, no amoimt 
of preaching or practical experience will put it 
out It is either to be met by counter irritation, 
that is kindling another flame in another and coun- 
teracting direction, to do which requires great art 
and patient kindness, or be suffered to burn itself 
out. Herby wrote back just such an answer as a 
boy of sixteen, with head well up, making a push 
at his first hobby, was likely to write. There was 
an importance in having a scheme for his whole life 
to discuss, in tossing carelessly off such words as 
India, ten years' service, furlough, the army, active 
service, &c., &c., which flattered his dignity. He 
wrote very good-humouredly, with a comical air 
of boyish experience, said that he was very much 
obliged to Wykham for his letter, but that he felt 
an active life would be more suited to him than a 
studious one (ah ! how many boys have, ere now, 
used that phrase, and will use it again as a respect- 
able way of saying they prefer being idle, and 
wearing a red coat, and becoming spurious men all 
at once, to going on steadily at their present work 
and earning genuine manhood by steadily serving 
out the period of boyhood ; boys are sometimes 
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too much] encouraged in the use of this language, 
which is seldom better than cant) ; said politely 
enough that Wykham's own honourable experi- 
ence contradicted the evidence of his letter, and 
wound up with that argumentum ad homineniy so 
thoroughly characteristic of boy logic, closely as- 
sociated as it is with all the tu-quoque region of dia- 
lecticks, — that if Wykham disliked India so very 
much, why was he himself intending to return to it 
at the expiration of his furlough ? In fact, it was 
quite clear that Herby was precisely as obstinate 
as people with hobby-horses usually are ; and the 
unfortunate results soon appeared in the unfavour- 
able reports, which now, for the first time, began 
to be received from the Winchester authorities, of 
his idleness and indisposition to submit to ordinary 
school discipline. 

This made Mrs. Oakfield very uneasy, and poor 
Wykham was really quite distressed at the mis- 
chief he had occasioned. He talked the matter 
over and over again with Margaret, but he could 
hit upon no remedy. It is not quite certain that 
Wykham expected much to result from these 
conferences, but he liked the intimate footing and 
feeling of confidence which they seemed to imply. 
At last, one evening about three weeks after Her- 
bert's departure, Wykham said suddenly, as they 
sat at dinner (there had been received in the 
course of the day one of the unsatisfactory school 
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reports alluded to above), *' I shall be obliged to 
wish you good bye to-morrow, Mrs. Oakfield," 

Mrs. Oakfield and Margaret both started. 
There was nothing strange in the announcement ; 
he had been staying for four weeks, and that is a 
very fair duration for any visit, but still it startled 
them. They had never supposed that he was to 
be a permanent inmate of Leatheburn, and yet 
they had not thought of his going. His intimacy 
with Edward, and his sympathy with them about 
Herby, had made him appear more in the light of 
a member of the family than an ordinary guest. 
Everybody urged him to stay ; Rose and Mary 
not the least ; Mrs. Oakfield was equally sincere, 
though less vehement in her assurances : ^' I had 
no idea you were going so soon, Mr. Wykham ; 
we have no right to complain ; it has been very 
good of you to give us so much of your time just 
after your arrival in England; but I trust you 
will recollect your promise to Rose and Mary, 
and give us the pleasure of another visit before 
long." 

Wykham began with an animated and sincere 
declaration, that so far from there having been any 
self-denying virtue in the case, he had never been 
so happy in his life, when, thinking perhaps that 
he was speaking with rather excessive vehemence, 
he stopped abruptly and awkwardly, and said, " I 
really intended to ask you to let me return almost 
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immediately to complete my visit, which, though 
it has been already so long, I should be sorry to 
think of as over; in short, it is some business 
which calls me away, and if you will allow me, I 
shall be back here in a fortnight." Hereupon, 
Rose and Mary roared as heartily for joy aa 
they had done, but a short time before, for grief. 
There could be little doubt as to the sincerity of 
their welcome ; nor, indeed, of the more quiet but 
equally genuine assurance, which he received from 
Mrs. Oakfield, that they would all be glad to see 
him back again. " You will find a friend of ours 
here," she added, " upon your return." 

Wykham looked at Margaret with the sus- 
picious quickness of one already interested in 
knowing who were the friends of the house. 
"Oh!" he said, "indeed." 

" A Mrs. Vernon," she continued, " whose name 
you may possibly have heard, as you seem to have 
heard everything about us from Edward." 

" Vernon, Vernon — yes, I must have heard the 
name. Oh, yes ; wasn't it the poor young fellow 
who died at Hajeepoor when Ned was there ?" 

" The same; and it is his mother and two sisters 
whom I am expecting next week. You are going 
to London I suppose ?" 

" Yes, to London, perhaps further." 

" It seems a pity to go so far for so short a time. 
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ViMir iHiHlnoNN iM)ul(i not be transacted by letter, 
UMMlility'* 

** Ni)| Mi'ri. Oakfiuldi indeed it could not; I 
ImvM triuil that ouco." 

Tliu lipauoh und the laugh were rather a mya- 
(MVy U\ thuiUi but thoy did not feel at liberty to 
u«k uua*u i|Ut)«tloui« 

'ri\0 m^i day (it was early in March) Wykham 
tMuk hU dt))mrtui^ by the mail ; as he entered the 
iutviciuto wooded path by which Herby had con- 
ducted him on his first arrival, but which was now 
fauuiiar to him> and looked across the bay at that 
jiii^oiiftd happy house, he again wondered how 
lildwavd Oakfleld could ever have left it, and this 
thought seemed somehow to suggest the purpose 
of his journey, for he turned and walked on a few- 
steps ; then stopped, turned and looked again at 
the house ; looked so long and carnoHtly that his 
reverie was only disturbed by tlio sound of the 
guard's horn, at which signal he started, sighed, 
turned round once more, and ran off as fast as he 
could to the little inn where the mail had just 
pulled up, and where his luggage in a wheelbarrow 
had already arrived. 

From all which stoppings and turnings, and 
lockings and sighings, the reader may conjecture, 
if he pleases, without fear of contradiction, that 
Wykham was in love. 
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CHAP. VI. 

" Then in that time and place I spoke to her. 
Requiring —though I knew it was mine own, 
Yet for the pleasure that I took to hear — 
Requiring at her hand the greatest gifl, 
A woman*s heart, the heart of her I loved : 
And in that time and place she answered me, 
And in the compass of three little words 
More musical than ever came in one, 
The silver fragments of a broken voice 
Made me most happj, lisping ' I am thine.* " 

Tennyson. 

Wykham travelled all night, and reached Lon- 
don in the morning. After a bath and hasty 
ante-breakfast (which is called in India ^^ a little 
breakfast ") at the Euston Hotel, he proceeded to 
the private residence of a man of law in Montague 
Place, who recognised, but seemed surprised, at 
seeing him. " I thought, Mr. Wykham, you said 
you would not return from the north till the 
middle of April." 

" Why, yes, I did say so, Wilson, but here I am 
you see: I am going to leave town again this 
evening, and wanted just to have a talk with you 

N 2 
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about these affairs," taking some notes out of his 
pocket as he spoke. 

" There is not much to talk about ; Lady Pres- 
cot's will is proved ; there never was any difficulty 
about it ; and your first quarterly instalment of 
aSlOOO per annum, funded property, has been 
drawn by me, and lies to your credit at Drum- 
mond's." 

" That's all right," said Wykham ; '' well, what I 
wanted to ask you was to send to Kadley's, the 
East Indian agents, you know." 

** I know, I know." 

" And to tell them to draw my pay quarterly 
at the India House, and pay it into Drummond's." 

" Certainly ; but you don't mean to say you 
came up all the way from Westmoreland or Cum- 
berland to tell me what might have been put into 
half a page of note paper ?" 

" No, not exactly ; I had other business ; don't 
look frightened, Wilson ; nothing in the £. s. d. 
line ; but besides, I have really business to do here 
also, for if this legacy is all right, I must make 
arrangements for retiring from the service." 

** You don't mean to do that I " 

"Not mean itl — don't I? Why on earth 
should I go back to that purgatory if I can live 
here ? Why, it would be an insult to my good 
aunt's memory." 
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" At any rate," said the prudent attorney, 
*' there's no hurry : you have three years' furlough, 
haven't you ? " 

" Yes ; that is, I should have to leave England 
in about two years and a half." 

" Well, then, there is no good in retiring till 
that period is expired. You may just as well 
draw your pay during that time as not." 

^' No," said Wykham, ^^ I won't do poor John 
Company any more ; if I don't mean to do any 
more work for him, I won't draw his pay either. 
However, it will take some time, I fancy ; I wish, 
by the bye, you would see about my blood 
money." 

" Your what ? " said the man of peace with a 
slight shudder. 

** Oh," said Wykham, laughing, " merely the 
compensation money for my wound. There is 
such a delay about these things, that I could not 
get it before I left India, though I had, and have 
still, my medical papers. I don't see why I 
should let John off that. My valuable blood is 
worth paying for." 

" You had better do that through Badley, 
they understand those things best. I will speak 
to them ; but take my advice and think better 
about retiring. Depend upon it, £1000 a-yearis 
not so much as you think." 

N 3 
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'' It wiU do,"* sad Wjlduun, hoghii^. 

^ Wdl, but then your profeaeicKn ; it k a gremt 
thing for a joong man to haTe a pfofeamn.* 

^ My dear Wilson, you waste your eloquence ; 
nothing on earth would indace me to retnm to 
India." 

** Ah," said the other drily, "I see." 

"See what?" 

** Oh ! why I see that young men do not fly 
out at India all of a sadden, and go down and 
bury themselTes in a northern wilderness for 
months together without meaning something by 
it" 

** I tell you," replied Wykham, ** I always 
flew out at India, as you call it, from the day 
I landed there ; and as to what you irreverently 
call a wilderness, I went down to that lovely coun- 
try, which even you, if you could see it, would 
admire with all the fervency that parchment and 
process may have left in you, to visit, according 
to promise, the family of one of my friends in 
India." ^ 

" Yes, yes, of course ; your friend had sisters 
too, I presume. Ah, well; never mind: copae 
and have some breakfast." 

They walked into a room, the snug and even 
refined air of which bore witness that parchment 
and process had done less to ossify Mr. Wilson 
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than Wykham had chosen to suppose. There 
were some good prints on the walls^ and a large 
collection of books on the shelves, amongst which 
Wykham observed a considerable sprinkling of the 
poets, contained mainly in those large single 
volumes which have of late years been such a 
blessing to the poor reading community, who can- 
not afford comfortable many-tomed editions. Nei- 
ther the furniture of the room nor the plentiful, 
and appetising array of the breakfast table corre- 
sponded with Wykham's crude, rough notions of 
the crabbed discomfort of a bachelor attorney. 
Mr. Wilson had been for many years solicitor to 
one Lady Prescot, and had for a yet longer period 
enjoyed a lucrative and honourable practice in his 
profession. Lady Prescot was Wykham's aunt ; 
she had sold a large West India property, left to 
her as a young widow, by her husband, at a time 
when such property was saleable; and had in- 
vested the proceeds in securities nearer home, and, 
as it turned out, more profitable. She had never 
married again, though of course it was rumoured, 
and was indeed likely enough, that she had 
refused innumerable offers ; but had sunk into a 
queer, eccentric, solitary way of living, which 
grew upon her till she liked to be as much 
unmolested as possible by all except her lady com- 
panion. She remained on good terms with Wyk- 
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ham's fktber, and had hirgely assisted him in his 
0on*8 outfit, when Fred went to India, and at 
different times, though always in a strange round- 
about way of her own. She improved very greatly 
of his gmng out; said it was Tery well that the 
boy should learn to do something for himself, and 
see the world ; and the very day Fred was shipped, 
she, without saying anything to anybody, made 
her will, leaving him half her property, that is to 
say, £1000 a-year ; and the other half to her com- 
panion. Neither Fred nor his parents had the 
slightest suspicion of the existence of any sudi 
arrangement till the day of her death, which 
occurred suddenly, just after Fred's return on 
furlough. She lived to hear of this event, and 
said something to the effect that she was " glad 
the boy was come back to comfort his parents, 
who were good folk who had never disturbed her, 
and had provided for their own children without 
seeming to depend on others; and that he must 
not go back again to the Indies." The next 
thing the Wykhams heard of her was that she 
was dead, and Fred her joint heir. 

Fred had borne his change of circumstances 
with more philosophy than might have been ex- 
pected from him : his first impulse was to laugh, 
and say it was very odd ; he then laughed more 
heartily, as (with more trouble than the joke was 
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worth) he turned a large map of India, which 
adorned the room, with its face to the wall, in token 
of his renoundng all connection with that part of 
the globe ; and lastly, sent for a cab and droye 
down to Gray's Inn, to ascertain from Mr. Wilson, 
the executor of the will, and an old friend of his 
father's — a friend, too, of his own boyish days — 
how matters really stood. Mr. Wilson received him 
with kindness and congratulations ; told him that 
his money was in the 3^ per cents., talked a good 
deal of probates, administrations, and so on ; and 
finally engaged that all should be concluded and 
settled, he, Mr.^Wilson, being constituted agent, 
attorney, factotum, and what not, within the space 
of six weeks. Wykham was quite satisfied : he 
knew he was in good hands, but still he left the 
lawyer's chambers with a different feeling from 
that with which he had entered them. He did not 
feel quite so confident of being really a monied 
man. He had left England a mere boy, and had 
never been troubled in India with any other money 
transactions than drawing his monthly pay. The 
consequence was, that he knew a good deal more 
about cavalry movements than probates, and all 
lawyer terms and dealings seemed to him to invest 
things with a halo not only of distance but uncer- 
tainty. He therefore asked his father to say no- 
thing to anybody about the change in his fortunes, 
which the old man, though he laughed at the rea- 
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sons assigned for making the request, readily 
agreed to; and himself set off for Leatheburn^ 
where he observed the same silence, first, from a 
religious belief that it was quite a chance whether 
or not the lawyers allowed him to have his money, 
and afterwards, when he heard that it was all ar- 
ranged, because he saw no good in talking about 
it : he was the last man in the world to boast, or 
indeed to feel proud of being rich. This will ex- 
plain the footing on which Wykham found himself 
in the breakfast-room, with Mr. Wilson, in Mon- 
tague Place. The latter tried once or twice to 
get at " the business " which had brought him up 
to town, but Fred only laughed, and declared that 
it was " a merely private personal matter," which 
it was quite clear he did not intend to say anything 
more about. He went after breakfast to Radley's 
reading-rooms, looked over the Indian papers, felt 
with wonder how long he had been mixed up with 
that strange, distant land, from which he now 
seemed separated for ever. The thought was im- 
pressive, but did not cost him much pain. Having 
studied the Delhi Gazette and Lahore Chronicle to 
his satisfaction, he went back to his hotel, had 
luncheon, and then drove down to the South- 
western Station, and booked his place, for the 
reader will have perhaps guessed his destination 
before this — Winchester. 

The fact was, that Wykham was quite deter- 
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mined to do all he could to allay the excitement 
which he found he had raised in Herby's mind ; 
and having, as he told Mrs. Oakfield, " failed sig- 
nally in correspondence," was now about to try 
the effect of a personal interview. He had con- 
cealed his intention, wishing not to raise hopes 
that would very probably be disappointed; he 
knew, also, that Mrs. Oakfield would have felt 
bound to protest against his making so long a 
journey for such a purpose, and thought it as well 
to avoid the friendly conflict. He reached Win- 
chester at six in the evening ; it was almost dark, 
so he took up his quarters for the night at the 
George ; and about twelve the next morning 
walked up to St. Mary's. He asked the first boy 
he met wandering about in the college precincts, 
where Herbert Oakfield could be found. 

" Oakfield 1" said the youngster, dropping the 
christian name with great contempt, " Oh, I 
know ; you must go over to Commoners." 

^* Oh, yes," said Wykham, unwilling to acknow- 
ledge his ignorance, for that boy evidently felt his 
superiority ; " thank you ; and where does Com- 
moners live?" 

This was almost too much for the boy, but he 
was polite, as public school-boys generally are; 
so swallowing down his intense enjoyment of the 
stranger's tremendous ignorance, he said, civilly. 
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*' If you will come with me, I will find him out 
for you.** 

Wykham gladly assented, thinking himself only 
too lucky to get a guide in this terra incogmta ; 
he clung to him as his guardian angel, as they 
walked on amongst the wondering faces: a man 
never feels so shy as he does amongst boys. 

** Here's Oakfield!" exclaimed the guide, sud- 
denly. *^ Here, Oakfield !" he shouted. 

Herby turned round, and, directly he saw 
Wykham, came running up. 

" Halloa I " he exclaimed, ** how do you do ? 
how very glad I am to see you ; when did you 
leave Leathebum ? where are you staying ? when 
do you go ? By Jove, how very glad I am to 
see you 1 " 

Wykham shook hands with a warmth corre- 
sponding to such a greeting ; it was as real a plea- 
sure to him to see Herby, as to Herby to see him ; 
not only because he liked the boy himself so much, 
but also because his face, amongst those strange 
groups, looked so friendly, so homelike, reminded 
him of Leathebum and Margaret. 

" I'll answer all your questions presently," he 
said, laughing ; " there were about half-a-dozen, I 
think, in one sentence ; but first you must go and 
get leave to come and spend the day with me ; and 
also have the goodness to introduce me to my 
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guide, without whom I don't think I should ever 
have found you." 

*^ Ruskin, senior," said Herby, " Mr. Wykhara, 
— Mr. Wykham, Mr. Ruskin." 

Ruskin was a good-looking young fellow, in 
Middle Part, some two years junior to Herby. 

" Will you give me the pleasure of your com- 
pany at dinner, at six o'clock to-night, at the 
George, together with Oakfield?" 

Of course Ruskin would be too happy ; would 
go home and get leave. So the two went off, and 
obtained the required permission. 

« Well, then," said Wykham, " TU just take an 
hour or so of your lions first, and then we'll go up 
to the George to luncheon." 

So they all three went over the schools, the cha- 
pel, and cathedral, together. Herby's enjoyment 
of Wykham's mistake about Commoners was as 
intense as Ruskin could have wished. But they 
had plenty more of such mistakes to laugh at. Two 
Winchester fellows talking to a stranger in their 
own dialect are sure to have sufficient occasion to 
admire his utter discomfiture. Every minute 
Wykham had to stop and request to know the 
English of some such words as ** Remedy," 
" Tugs," '' Semper Socius," " Hills," &c. &c. 

** Well," he said at last, in despair, " Hindustanee 
is bad enough, but I'll be shot if Winchester doesn't 
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beat it ; come along^ Herby, let's go to luncheon, 
and for Heaven's sake talk English. Good mom- 
ing," he added, bowing to Ruskin, '* we shall see 
you at six o'clock." 

As they walked arm in arm up the street 
towards the inn, they talked of Leathebum. 
Wykham gave a minute account of the morning 
of his departure ; of his stay there since Herbert 
left ; of the walks, and of the flourishing condition 
of each individual member of the family when he 
had last seen them. 

^*I am going down there again very soon," 
Wykham said. 

** Are you ? " said poor Herby, mournfully, ** I 
wish I was.'* 

It would have been hard to say which of the 
two most enjoyed talking on this subject. 

^* Well now, Herby," Wykham began, as they 
sat opposite each other at the well-spread table in 
the coffee room of the George " (you mustn't 
mind my calling you by your christian name, it 
comes most natural ; you know I'm used to do it 
with your brother: you may call me Fred, if 
you like), I'll tell you candidly what I came down 
to Winchester for. In the first place it was to 
see you." 

" I'm sure I am very much obliged to you." 
" No, I don't know that you will be, when I tell 
you why I particularly wanted to see you, though 
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I dare say you more than half guess. You 
remember what I wrote to you about ? " 

Herby nodded. 

** Well, I can't bear to think that my having 
made a fool of myself should lead you to do the 
same. I beg your pardon, Herby, but upon my 
honour, I couldn't call a fellow anything else, who 
in your position was to go to India." 

"It wouldn't follow that he should be one 
though," rejoined Herby, rather drily. 

"Well, that's true too, and yet, my good fellow, 
what is there to tempt you ? I talked like an ass 
about Mooltan, and no good came of it, as no good, 
I believe, ever does come of bragging. I don't 
wonder at a fellow of your age getting excited at 
hearing of campaigns and so on, they do excite all 
of us ; but remember it is not certain that you 
see service because you go to India. Pass me 
the beer, Herby. Lots of men," he resumed, after 
an interview with the tankard, " have been thirty 
years in India, and never seen a shot fired, and 
now the knowing ones say there is to be no more 
fighting for I don't know how many years. 
Besides, if you do get one campaign in your first 
ten years' service, and are not knocked over, still 
there are nine dreary years of cantonment, dull, 
hot, uncomfortable vegetation. I dare say you 
would like the fighting part of the business well 
enough, but I am perfectly certain you would 
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hate all the rest. I think I see you on « hot 
dusty day, after having been four or five years in 
the country, confined to the house, too sick to read, 
thinking of home, and wondering what on earth 
induced you to leave it." 

" People leave home every day," urged Herby, 
rather staggered. 

" They do ; and how much they like it ! You 
see, a man ten thousand miles ofi* can't come back 
the first fine morning he wants to ; he very soon 
finds he has got a bad bargain, but also one which 
he must stick to ; and so, because he stays where 
he is, and is too much of a man to howl and com- 
plain, ashamed too to seem to regret his own act, 
people think, or pretend to think, that he is very 
happy, and so on. I tell you, Herby, you would 
hate India ; everybody does. The best men, such 
as your own brother, who work hai*d, and, as 
it is said, pet on, hate it ; idle good-for-nothing 
dogs like myself hate it. Perhaps the worst like 
it best; they can get drunk there, and that is 
about all they want: but even they hate a 
country where beer and wine are expensive.'' 

"But," said Herby, changing his ground, 
« what am I to do in England? " 

" Why, Herby, the first answer to that, I should 
think, is that you should do well at Winchester 
and the University." 

** Ugh I " said Herby, with a look of great dis- 
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gust. This was, of all others, the very most un- 
palatable proposition to him. 

Wjkham was puzzled ; he had not been used 
to this style of argument ; he did the wisest thing 
he could under the circumstances, followed his 
own instinct, guided by a sincere desire to say the 
right thing : he knew it was no good to assure a 
person that he did like that which he himself said 
he did not. 

*' Well, old fellow, I have no doubt your work 
is irksome to yoji, and the prospect of it still more 
so ; and I believe I ought to sympathise with you 
as much as anybody, for I remember how I hated 
that Latin and Greek work myself; only, Herby, 
I never got so far as you have, so that it was 
less interesting to me than it must be to you. 
However, observe what was the consequence in 
my case. I threw it all up, and went to India, 
thinking I should have nothing to do ; that lies at 
the bottom of all our fine talk about change of 
duties, active employment, and so on: eh, Herby?" 

Herby blushed, but said nothing. 

^* Well, I went to India, and, before a year was 
out, I would have been glad to be at Homer and 
Virgil again for twelve hours out of the twenty- 
four, if only I could have got back. Oh, Herby, 
what a fool I did think myself I A whole school 
day here may be a nuisance, but depend upon it, 
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my boy, it is a very seventh heaven of enjoyment 
compared to a long Bocoession of whole days of 
hot vacant idleness in India." 

The boy looked unpersuaded still ; he had not 
much to say ; he felt the cogent force of Wykham's 
candour, but the hope of relief from the tedium of 
work by a revolution of scene and occupation, had 
taken too strong a hold upon him to be relin- 
qubhed without a struggle. 

**You would advise me, then," he said, **to 
make up my mind to go plodding on for some six 
or seven more dreary dreary years, at work which 
I detest?" 

His face looked the very picture of dismay as 
he said this, in a most dismal tone : but Wykham 
was glad to find that he thus tacitly consented to 
the matter being put on its real merits. 

" Well, Herby, it is very horrid ; and, as I said, 
I have no right to preach. But really you will 
find something horrid in your work everywhere. 
That is what Ned would tell you. He has found 
his duty harder in India than he did at Oxford ; 
and then remember that he went through his Win- 
chester and Oxford work first. That is the great 
point. If you really feel that an active life (if 
you toiff continue so to call one of the most inactive 
careers which a young man can possibly enter 
upon) is best suited for you, then you know best. 
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and have a right tb act for yourself just as much 
as anybody else : but what are you to do for the 
next four years ? Edward was twenty-one, you 
know, when he went out." 

*^ I need not go out as old as that." 

"Heaven forbid, my dear fellow, you should 
go much earlier. Come, Herby, make a compro- 
mise; make up your mind to go through your 
school and university career first, on the under- 
standing that you reserve a perfect right to do all 
you can, and that your friends shall help you, after 
that. I will undert&ke that my father shall get you 
an appointment after you have taken your degree : 
though I tell you candidly I am perfectly certain 
that then you will not care much to make me keep 
my promise." 

*^ Six years' drudgery," said Herby, shaking his 
head slowly. 

** No I . not six years ; depend upon it, that 
before a year is over this fit will pass. The great 
difficulty is to believe that. I hate tsjking like 
this, Herby," he said> getting up ; ** it is so easy to 
talk, and I know well enough so confoundedly 
hard to act. I feel for you, my dear boy ; I do, 
upon my word. I know that when one has taken 
it into one's head to come to a halt and rest, it is 
awful pain to make the efibrt, and resolve to pass 
by the tempting place and go on. But I do. 
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belieye, indeed, that your life's happiness depends 
upon it. I declare it makes me wretched to think 
of yonr going ont to India and hating me all yonr 
Ufe, as yon must and would, as having been the 
first person who put it into your head. Just 
think of your home, Herby," continued Wykham, 
with an unconscious skiU, opening his heaviest 
battery last. ** Wait six years ; not dreary ones, 
believe me ; once make the effort, horrid I know, 
but make it, and the dreariness will all be over, 
and your mother would no more oppose you, or 
rather no more try to dissuade you (you know as 
well as I do that she would never think of opposing 
you now) than she did Ned. You owe her a good 
deal, my boy; you do really; you would hate 
yourself were you to break up and throw unhap- 
piness into that home of yours ; the best and the 
happiest, and by heaven the most beautiful, that 
I ever saw, or heard, or dreamt of. Ah!** he 
added, moderating the tone of extraordinary energy 
into which he had warmed, " I see you give in ! 
come to terms, old fellow, eh ? Treaty agreed to, 
signed and sealed at this blessed George Inn, 10th 
of March, 1850 ; hurrah I " And Wykham sank 
back into his chair, that moustached dragoon as 
pleased as a child, and very nearly doing what his 
companion was doing, for it was the twinkle in 
Herby's eye that had made him claim the victory- 
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xhe boy walked to the other end of the room, 
busying himself with the pretence of looking out 
for pen, ink, and paper, at the writing table. 
AVykham took the hint. 

** What," he said, *^ you mean to put the treaty 
on paper, eh ? write a letter to Leatheburn, — is 
that it ? A very good idea too, Herby ; I only 
wish I might be there to see them get the 
letter." 

Herby had not had any such thought or inten- 
tion ; but he would not say so, and sat down to 
write. 

" George Inn, Winchester. 

" My Dearest Mother, 

" I am spending the day at the Inn here, 
with Mr. Wykham, who came this morning. He has 
been advising me very strongly to give up the idea of 
India, at all events for the present ; so I will say no 
more about it till I leave Winchester, at any rate, and 
that will be two years ; though I do not at all think 
that he is right in saying that by that time I shall 
have got Teconciled to this abominable, stupid, useless 
Latin and Greek ; to which, however, I shall now go 
back as before, and work as well as I can. I postpone 
the Indian plan, but I tell you candidly, that you will 
find me less fickle about it than you may expect. 
However, I will say nothing about that, and for two 
years, at any rate, will victimise myself. 

"lam, &c.'* 
o 5 
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He went and showed this to Wykham, who was 
delighted* He knew that Herbert wonld keep his 
word, and the assurances of an unchangeable pur- 
pose he inwardly estimated at no more than they 
were worth. 

^ And now, Herby," he said, ** tell me one thing 
more : you are not offended with me ? you don^t 
think I have been meddling with what is no busi- 
ness of mine ? " 

Herby smiled, shook his own head and his 
friend's hand, by way of answer. 

''But," he asked, **I want also to know one 
thing; if you hate India so much, how do you like 
the thought of going back yourself? " 

How glad Wykham was to have the where- 
withal to allay the not unnatural suspicion implied 
in this question ! 

" Going back? Fm never going back, my dear 
fellow.'* 

"What, never?" 

"Never no more; Fm a gentleman at laige, 
Herby, and mean to live at home at ease ; and so 
you see, I, an idle dog, with nothing to do, am 
preaching work and duty and I don't know what, 
all to you. Cool, isn't it ? But I want you to 
grant me one &vour, Herby, and that is not to post 
that letter of yours." 

'' What, not send the treaty ? " 
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" No, no, I didn't say that; — send it ? I should 
think so; but do let me have the very great 
pleasure of being the bearer of it." 

^* Why, are you going back again ? " 

" I hope to start to-morrow, and if I am the 
bearer of an express, shall, of course, travel day 
and night in the correct express style." 

*^ But did you come all the way from Leathe- 
burn to see me about this?" asked Herby, in a 
tone of surprise, as the truth dawned upon him. 

*^ Of course I did ; why not ? I like knocking 
about ; that is in England, not in India, Herby." 

Herbert felt touched^ and perhaps flattered, at 
the thought of Wykham's having made such an 
exertion on his account. It gave, too, a dignity to 
his scheme, an enhancement to the value of his 
present sacrifice, which pleased him. 

^^ Of course," he said, " I shall be very glad if 
you will take the letter; I only wish I could 
come myself." 

" I wish you could, too : well, what o'clock is 
it ? Four ; — how we have been talking I " 

Herby went off to dress for dinner, promising 
to return, with Kuskin, at six. Wykham went to 
stroU by the banks of the Itchen, and feast upon 
the thoughts of the pleasure he should convey to 
the party at Leatheburn. 

" He is a fine fellow," he thought to himself; " I 
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wish I could resign my fancies to my duty as 
bravely as he does. How pleased Ned will be 
when he hears it all I I have taken a leaf out of 
his sermon book, I think ; I had no idea I could 
preach so ; after all the man who said he didn't 
know whether he could play the fiddle or not 
because he had never tried, was right : we do not 
know what we can do till we try, I declare." 

The next day Wykham left Winchester, tra- 
velled all night from London, and reached Leathe- 
burn soon after the dawn of a chill Sunday 
morning, the fifth day after he had quitted it. 
His history was soon told, and afforded all the 
pleasure he could have expected, earned for him 
more gratitude than he thought he deserved. 

A letter was received from Herby himself the 
next morning, in which he confirmed all that 
Wykham had said, but solaced himself by clinging 
to the prospect of reviving the scheme, which he 
now consented to lay aside, in two years' time. 

" But that's all humbug, you know," Wykham 
said, ^* by the time two years, or two months, are 
gone, he'll think no more of India than he did six 
months ago." 

And so it proved. It cost the poor boy a hard 
struggle to wrench himself back to his work, but 
having done so forcibly in spite of his inclination, 
his inclination gave in and meekly followed his 
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will^; he had arrived at that period when a classical 
edacation assumes a different aspect ; when 
drudgery gives place to science; the painful 
acquiring of the rudiments of a dead language, to 
the animated study of an immortal literature. 
No more complaints were made of idleness ; and 
with this, the restless distaste for discipline dis- 
appeared also ; so that by the end of the half-year, 
the second master even ventured to hint at, as 
already looming in the distance, that most perfect 
consummation of a Tutor's hope, a first class at 
Oxford. 

" All very well," muttered Fred, when he heard 
this, — " a capital thing, I've no doubt, but I've a 
notion that Herby did something harder than a 
first class that afternoon when he came to the 
George." 

But we are anticipating ; this was not till July ; 
and how came Wykham to be at Leatheburn 
again then ? It may serve to explain this, if we 
go back to the end of March, and follow the 
course of one of the customary afternoon walks. 
The party, consisting originally of Mrs. Vernon 
and her two daughters, Wykham, Margaret, Rose, 
and Mary, went skirting the hill above the house 
for two or three miles, till they emerged near the 
top of that Dunmail Raise, which has been so 
often alluded to. But here a misfortune befell 
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poor little Edith Vernon, productive of more im- 
portant consequences than often follow upon 
a child*s becoming lame from walking with a 
stone in her shoe ; the stone was taken out, 
but the tramping along the hard highway was 
too much for Edith, who had thought nothing 
of the pain so long as she could run about in 
the woods with Eose and Mary and her sister ; 
she sat down and begged piteously to be taken 
home. Margaret was for returning at once, but 
Mrs. Vernon declared it would be a great pity 
to lose so beautiful an afternoon (there was the 
first light flush of pale green visible everywhere in 
the larch wood), that she would take Edith home 
while the others continued their walk ; this sug- 
gestion was clamourously supported by the other 
children ; and the scamp, Fred, said with a com- 
passionate gravity, that it would be hard upon the 
poor little girls to lose their walk, and so Mrs. 
Vernon and Edith went one way, and the rest of 
the party another. Thus Wykham and Margaret 
were left, as it were, alone ; and their situation 
had something of embarrassment in it, partly from 
its novelty, partly from the fact that the feelings 
of both with regard to each other had, during the 
last few weeks, undergone a change unperceived 
in its process, only perceived now in its maturity ; 
like the growth of a child, or the coming out of 
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the stars ; that stealthy development so beautifully 
described by Keble: — 

" Who ever saw the earliest rose 
First open her sweet breast ? 
Or when the summer sun goes down, 
The first soft star in evening's crown. 
Light up her gleaming crest ? 

" Fondly we seek the dawning bloom 
On features wan and fair, — 
The gazing"eye no change can trace ; 
But look away a little space — 
Then turn, and lo ! 'tis there." * 

Under such circumstances it is a convenience to 
have a subject of conversation ready made^ that 
shall turn up as naturally as the weather^ and yet 
be more interesting. Edward was this convenient 
subject and was certainly used most unsparingly, 
being lugged in unceremoniously at all times and 
in all seasons, yet with an ever fresh interest. 

**I wonder what your brother is doing just 
now, Miss Oakfield; perhaps just going to his 
work, at Lahore, poor fellow I " 

" Poor fellow, indeed," said Margaret ; ** I do 
dread the next hot season for him : has the very 
hot weather commenced yet ? " 

" Why, let me see : the 30th of March ; no, not 
in the Punjab ; it is bearable still, but will continue 
to get worse till about the Ist of May, when, if it 

* Christian Year, Fourth Sunday in Lent. 
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was to get hotter sdD, the imiverse most crack 
boday." 

'^ There is no place in the world," Eaid Margaret, 
looking round, '* which I aasodate with Edward 
as mnch as this.'' 

They had reached the top of the hill, and were 
come to the short stretch of level ground that con- 
nects the two sides of the pass : they sat down 
among the rocks to look down upon the valley 
below. The children soon left them to play in 
the stream, and so Wykham and Margaret were 
left alone. 

" Indeed," said Wykham ; ** may I ask why ? " 

" These stones," she answered, smiling, " were 
fateful to him." 

« How so ? " 

" It was here, Mr. Wykham, jast where we are 
now sitting, that he determined to go to India." 

*^ Indeed," said Wykham, with marked atten- 
tion, as though wishing to hear more ; ^^ and were 
you with him ? " 

*^ Oh no ; he told me of it afterwards (on this 
same road, though), but on this occasion he was 
alone. It was nearly six years ago, on the 2dth 
September, that he was sitting here alone for 
nearly two hours, revolving his destiny, as he said. 
He told me quite casually, but it struck me greatly 
at the time, and I have often and often thought 
of it since." 
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** I do not wonder," rejoined Wykham ; " it is 
so seldom that a man can trace any important 
change in his life to one particular act of deliberate 
reflection; and when he can, it is indeed very 
striking ; it has the same sort of interest, and in a 
far higher degree, as watching the source of a 
large river. Well," he added, looking round 
him, *^ he had a glorious temple wherein to think ; 
a resolution made among these hills and rocks, 
and by that pure stream, ought to have been 
noble and pure and lofty." 

" So I often think," said Margaret, ** and so I 
am sure it was. I believe I half tried to dissuade 
him at the time, but I have been glad since that 
he did not listen to me; poor dear Edward !" 

" You think, then, that his going to India was 
no mistake; that he has been successful there?" 

^* You ought to answer that question, Mr. Wyk- 
ham, instead of asking it." 

** Well, I was thinking what he would say him- 
self. It is difficult to tdl, now that he has entered 
upon so different a course of life out there, but 
formerly I doubt whether he did not often wish 
himself back again ; I used often to think. Miss 
Oakfield, and that before I was much in the habit 
of thinking about any thing, that your brother had 
to contend against a continual sense of disappoint- 
ment: I do not mean that he did not like the 
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conntry ; he used to own that, as a thing to be 
laughed at, and of no great consequence ; but I 
had always a vague notion that he had a much 
deeper sorrow than this." 

Margaret had been listening with eagerness; 
seeing that she made no answer^ Wykham con- 
tinned^ — 

** I don't mean that there was any morbid me- 
lancholy about him : a tendency this way he had, I 
know ; he has told me so himself more lately ; but 
one which he always resisted, and has, I think, 
completely overcome : it seems more as though he 
were oppressed by the seriousness of life, and 
harassed by an anxious desire to do right, which 
leaves its mark upon his countenance when he 
does not know it." 

•*Yes, yes, I can conceive all you say, very 
well ; pray go on." 

" Well, I remember this impressed me when I 
first knew him ; I met him at Meerut, four years 
ago, dining with Stanton, a mutual and very dear 
friend of ours." 
" I know." 

** Well, I knew he was a griflF (you know what 
that is, fresh in the country), and was prepared to 
look down upon him accordingly, — though he was 
very nearly my own age, — by virtue of my six 
years* seniority in the service ; but I found out. 
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before dinner was over, that the looking down 
must be the other way, if at all. I did not see 
much of him then, but I liked him, and I think he 
liked me; in fact, I know he did, for we corre- 
sponded, from the very beginning, like old friends. 
I was a good deal more light-headed then than I 
am now, though I dare say you will find it hard 
to believe that. Miss Oakfield ; and I have won- 
dered since what it was that made us such friends. 
Stanton used to growl, and make uncivil observa- 
tions about it, for I think it puzzled him too; 
however, friends we were. Well, then followed 
his court-martial troubles, which I was telling you 
about the other day, and then at last we came 
fairly in contact. I could not agree with him then 
as I do now, but I still admired him^ and had a 
sneaking consciousness that he was right. I heard 
him abused, for the thing was a good deal talked 
about, and sometimes I had horrid misgivings 
about him, which I hate myself now when I think 
of. On the whole, though, I am glad to remember 
that I believed and maintained before others that 
he was not afraid, or anything of that sort ; but I 
believe I made concessions of principle on the 
other side, which he would have thought worse 
than my letting him be called a coward. I declare 
to you. Miss Oakfield, I could be a child when I 
think of his letters to me at that time in answer 
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to mine, which were, I dare say, suspicious, half- 
unkind, half-insolent. Harassed as he was, and 
conscious of his own courage, so superior to that 
of all of us put together, he used to write Ipng 
volumes to me in his own justification, arguing the 
matter fairly, and gently, and quietly, while I 
know that to others, who he thought had no right 
to his confidence, he never condescended to utter 
a syllable. I loved him more than ever for those 
letters. Stanton, whom I also corresponded with, 
and to whom I dare say I expressed some of my 
insolent doubts, who stood by your brother through 
the whole business like a lion, rated me soundly : 
I loved Stanton for this too ; but the contrast be- 
tween his letters and Ned*s made the latter all the 
more striking to me. By the time the trial was 
over, I was quite established in the opinion, which 
I have held ever since, that Oakfield's conduct 
was not only manful, but most soldier-like, and I 
have liked the service the less ever since, for the 
way it treated him. Very soon after, he came to 
live with me at Simla, and then began an epoch 
in my life as important to me as that hour upon 
these stones was to him. But," he said abruptly, 
'^ I am going off to my own history, I find, which 
I fear you will not find so Interesting." 

Margaret did not answer ; but something in 
her manner must have encouraged him, for he 
resumed, — 
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" We lived together, and still in our old way ; 
we never talked on any subject of great import- 
ance : I dare say you would be surprised did you 
know how light the tone of our conversation gene- 
rally was; and yet I sometimes thought I was 
more impressed by his levity than other men's 
seriousness. The fact is, levity was not the word ; 
we had, I think, I am sure he had, a continual 
consciousness of the existence of deeper interests 
and sympathies, though shyness or awkwardness, 
call it what you please, prevented us from making 
any direct allusion to these, till one evening (how 
well I remember it I) something happened which 
opened up afresh the old story of his court-mar- 
tial, and then we were led on till we became 
engaged in the very most vital questions of life ; 
and then how his earnestness seemed to overflow I 
I am sure he did not know, I hardly knew myself 
at the time, how impressed I was by what passed 
between us then : I had been used to the ordinary 
notions of religion, that it was a dry painful busi- 
ness, though perhaps necessary, quite detached 
from the ordinary duties and amusements of life, 
the special property of Sundays, death-beds, and 
parsons ; you may conceive, then, that it was a 
very gospel to me, to have that which I had a con- 
sciousness I ought not to be without, stripped of 
the narrow limits which had made it appear stupid, 
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if not odious ; my whole being awoke, I think, at 
that time ; people talk of conversions, and so on ; 
it is often great follj, I dare say ; but there are 
undoubtedly points in the lives of some of us, 
which can be at once fixed upon as vitally crIticaL 
The change from boyishness to manliness comes 
sooner or later, at very different times, and in 
very different ways ; to some so gradually that Its 
progress is not perceptible ; to others again sud- 
denly, as visible as If accompanied by a tongue of 
fire or a rushing mighty wind. I think that this 
conversation which I have been speaking of was 
suci) a crisis to me ; I was older than your brother, 
but then for the first time seemed to put away 
childish things. We parted soon afterwards, and 
during the campaign were separated; but the 
sting of our intercourse remained ¥rlth me, and 
often during the march and on the picket, and 
afterwards on a bed of wakeful pain and sick- 
ness, his Image was with me, and another Image 
more startling, more impressive, more welcome, 
• — that of myself, of my own long latent being. 
It is wonderful to wake from the sleep that 
bounds lis In, to an hour or a minute of self- 
consciousness. Well, we met again at Lahore, 
and again lived together at Simla, and took up our 
intercourse, so to speak, at the point where we had 
left it. I went back to school, a dear schoolmaster. 
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Miss Oakfield, you can easily believe " (Margaret 
looked quite as if she could), " and I think we 
helped in those few months to educate each other. 
But I owe him an obligation which I can never 
repay ; it was not that he was the first who ever 
spoke to me of these things ; a clergyman, or an 
uncle, or any one in authority over me, might 
have preached to me for weeks, and it would, I 
doubt not, have gone in at one ear and out at the 
other. I should have thought it very right and 
proper, and natural for them to speak so, and 
should have received their good advice in so many 
set lectures, as I should take a prescription from 
a doctor, and think about one as much as the 
other an hour afterwards. But you may imagine 
how different a thing it was when I found my 
teacher in a friend, a companion, a brother officer, 
my junior in years, whom I was first attracted to 
by a natural liking ; when we only came to talk 
of these things, because they had a deep interest 
foi;us both, which interest he had perhaps com- 
municated to me without my knowing it, or 
rather not communicated it, but roused what was 
already dormant in my own nature; — when we 
learnt to talk of religion, and to begin to think of 
it as a matter of Monday and Tuesday, and the 
ride and the parade, as much as Sunday and the 
church and the sermon ; when, in short, I began 

F 2 
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to feel that God was not an unpleasant terrible 
shadow, only restraining me by a vague terror 
from doing many pleasant things, but a God who, 
as he made, so alone gives meaning to existence, 
to the natural world, to friendship, to love, to 
man." 

He stopped, and they both sat silent for a few 
moments, encouraging the idea so suggested. 
An idea of wonderful power ! To dissolve and to 
unite ; to dissolve all seeming differences and bar- 
riers, and to unite in very closest intimacy of 
being. When two souls, though it be for a mo- 
ment, look out together upon God's works and 
feel that they are his, for that instant at any 
rate the mysterious earthbom divisions melt 
away, and a complete, primitive, yet more mys- 
terious unity once again exists ; those two souls, 
while such a vision lasts, are, in very deed, one. 
A ringing laugh from one of the little girls, play- 
ing in the brook close by, broke the reverie, 
and Wykham descended to earth again, but still 
a fairy-like half-visionary earth: the afternoon 
sun shone above them with more than the 
warmth of spring; the pale blue sky, with the 
white clouds sailing under it, seemed to beckon 
them on into infinite visions ; the babbling stream 
danced by them with a mirth worthy of the gods j 
the sleepy motions of the happy sheep as they 
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grazed upon the mountain turf were the only dull 
signs of animal life that served to give a quiet 
reality to what else had been almost too ideal ; 
except when^ from time to time^ the laughing 
shouts of the tiny masons, so busily employed in 
obstructing the passage of the dashing sparkling 
waters, peopled this lover's paradise with images 
of human affection and domestic joy. With a 
long sigh to relieve his almost oppressive sense of 
happiness, Wykham continued his history, all old 
to the reader, but, if not new, most deeply inte- 
resting to Margaret. 

"We parted, as I told you, on the 15th of Oc- 
tober, at Ferozepore; it was not without more 
emotion than perhaps he thought me capable of, 
that I saw him left alone, while Stanton went off 
to his new domestic life, — I to my home in that 
England which was so seldom out of his thoughts. 
Poor Ned I as I said before. Miss Oakfield, his 
life the last five years has been more brave than 
happy. I thought of all our intercourse ; I had a 
strong consciousness of what he had been to me, 
but I hated a scene, and so did he ; I only said 
* thank you ; ' a suflSciently compressed epitome of 
all and more than all that I have now been saying 
to you, — I don't know whether he understood it 
— and I came away. There ; — I meant to give 
you your brother's history. Miss Oakfield, and 
p 3 
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with the cunning of egotism I have run off into 
my own." 

" Thank you," said Margaret; and as she looked 
up, there was a diamond sparkle in her soft brown 
eye that set Wykham's soul on fire. 

" And do you think," he began again, in a tone 
in which sadness had given place to vehement 
energy, " that my obligations ended there ? Oh, 
Miss Oakfield, who knows as well as you that they 
had but hardly begun ? Poor Ned! he little thought 
that when he next saw me, I should no longer be 
able to give him the first and highest love of my 
heart, as indeed I did before. Oh, indeed, if ever 
he taught me anything, — if my soul has awaked 
from her long slumber, — if I have gone through 
the discipline of pain, of suflfering, of discomfort, — 
it was for this hour ; that through such teaching I 
might bring to you a love, pure, earnest — oh, 
Margaret, so deep and true, that I dare not use 
even the language of flattery to call it unworthy 
of you. My love is worthy, Margaret: it has 
seen God and lived. I never knew till a few mi- 
nutes ago, when I looked round upon this lovely 
scene, and felt how present God is, how infinite, 
— how eternally rooted my love for you is ; — 
Margaret I " — 

He stopped, for poor Margaret's diamond 
sparkles had swollen into a flood ; and the tears, 
as she held her hands before her eyes, were 
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escaping through her small white fingers. Surely 
she is not weeping for grief: so thought her lover : 
he took one of those small hands in his own, and 
drew it gently and unopposed away from that 
beautiful countenance, which its fellow now only 
half concealed. 

" Margaret," he almost whispered, " you will 
finish Edward's lesson ; you will be my teacher, 
my rich blessing, my own, my beloved companion, 
support, and comforter." 

The other hand was withdrawn, and in that up- 
turned face, smiling through tears, he read that 
answer which prompted him to dtaw her gently to 
himself, and imprint the first long, loving, earnest 
kiss of deep and pure afiection upon the lips of 

his afiSanced wife. 

« « « « « 

The sun had set when they entered the garden, 
but the quick eyes of Mrs. Oakfield, who met them, 
detected the traces of excitement in her daughter's 
appearance. 

" Margaret, love, you look pale, you have been 
walking too far." 

" No, mother," she said, " I think not ; oh, my 
mother," she added, " let me come to you." 

She put her arms round her mother's neck, and 
hung there like a little child. Wykham, like a 
sensible man, walked on and entered the house, 
r 4 
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CHAR VII. 

** A feeling of sadness comes o*er me 
That mj soul cannot resist. 

A feeling of sadness and longing, 
That is not akin to pain, 
And resembles sorrow only 
As the mist resembles rain.*' 

LONGFEIXOW. 

«' This is deKghtful 1 " exclaipQed Edward Oak- 
field5 as he sat down to his solitary dinner, in his 
small quarters at Lahore, with an unopened Eng- 
lish letter before him. " He was a wise man who 
said * Sweet is pleasure after pain,' though the pain 
is severe, it must be owned." 

It was the beginning of the burning month of 
May, and he had spent most of the day in the still 
more burning atmosphere of cutcherry, engaged in 
the arduous work of labouring to administer justice 
in a language with which his ear and tongue were 
not yet familiar. The overland letters had come 
in about twelve o'clock ; he could not resist the 
temptation to read that from Leatheburn ; he tore 
it open, and it is to be feared that for the next 
quarter of an hour the interesting civil action of 
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Dinah versus Khowany Doss (in which the plain- 
tiff sued the defendant for an old debt of five 
rupees four annas, each party bringing an army of 
witnesses, who swore stoutly, on their respective 
sides, to facts diametrically opposite ; not content 
with a single pequry, but, after the custom of 
Hindoos, calling heaven and earth and all manner 
of redundant witnesses to attest their unblushing 
lie) did not meet with the attention which it de- 
served. He laid down the letter, when read, with 
a sigh. ** When will the next mail be in ? " was 
his first thought ; " now, shall I read Wykham's 
letter, or keep it till the evening ? " The question 
seemed a hard one ; he handled the letter, looked at 
the post-mark, and seemed on the point of opening 
it, when, with a sudden effort, he put it in his 
pocket, and turned with a perfect rush of attention 
to the perjured liar who was giving his evidence. 
But in the evening virtue was rewarded, when the 
busy work of the day was over, rid of the crowd 
that had beset him for so many hours, almost faint 
from long fasting, he sat down in his own quiet 
room to his comfortable dinner, with Wykham's 
long unread letter on one side, and, by way of 
reserve, a volume of Carlyle on the other. But 
when he had read the letter, containing a long ac- 
count of Herby's Indian freak, and Wykham's 
successful journey to Winchester^ he did not take 
up the book, but sat thinking for a long time, then 
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ordered the things to be taken away, got his paper- 
case, and wrote the following letter to Wykham in 
answer : — 

** Lahore, May 5th, 1850. 
" My dear Fred, 

"I received, by to-day's mail, your long 
letter, written from Leatheburn^ telling me about poor 
Herby's wish to come out here. One never answers 
a letter so fully and graphically as when we sit down 
within five minutes of reading it, so I mean to try 
this plan now, for indeed you deserve to be well 
answered. Dinner is just over ; yeu may easily fancy 
me in one of these small AnnerkuUee houses, sitting 
at my old camp table which has gone all over India 
with me, with a book at each corner of my paper, to 
prevent its being blown away by the punkah, and 
your letter, with that dear Leatheburn postmark, before 
me. 

In the first place let me thank you, my dear Fred, 
most heartily, for your very kind and wise treatment 
of poor Herby. Indeed it would be a sad disappoint- 
ment to me if he were to come out here ; one of a 
family is enough for this place of torment : speaking 
seriously, you know how often we have agreed that 
for one man whose character is refined and strength- 
ened by the fiery furnace of Indian temptation, there 
are ten who are carried away, withered up, and de- 
stroyed by it. It is a risk to which I never wish to see 
kith or kin of mine exposed. You hint mysteriously at 
some change in your own fortunes, which may prevent 
your coming out again. Is this a real probability, or 
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only one of the thoughts which the wish of all men on 
their first return home so plentifully generates ? If 
the former, India is likely to become a howling 
wilderness to me ; for Middleton talks of going home 
for good. He has only been sixteen years in the 
country, but has lived carefully, and has also, since 
his father's death, had some money of his own. I 
think he has some idea of trying to get into Parlia- 
ment. In that case Stanton alone will be left : a host 
in himself you say, and you are right, though neither 
he nor Middleton can make up to me, dear Fred, for 
losing you. You will be curious to know how I and 
my Assistant Commissionership get on, now that we 
have had a little more experience of each other than 
when you and I parted on the 15th October. I hardly 
know what to say. I like it better than I expected, 
or rather dislike it less. The actual routine, which I 
thought would be so very difficult, has become easy, 
as you assured me it would, as all routines do, though 
it is hard to believe they will when contemplated from 
the distance of utter ignorance. The language was 
my great difficulty^ is still, and I think always will be. 
I don't mean to say that I am worse off than my 
neighbours in this respect, but I think they are worse 
off than they often allow. I am sure that there are 
very few men to whom a foreign language, however 
familiar from study and experience, becomes as com- 
plete a servant as their own, as for judicial purposes 
is so desirable. There are shades of meaning which 
we often lose, not so much in hearing as in speaking, 
by that cowardly instinct which makes us substitute 
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a feeble but familiar, for a more vigorous and obscure 
word. I do not wish to exaggerate the importance of 
this. Eloquence is by no means an essential attribute 
to a judge, but it is always a most effective adjunct, 
especially with Asiatics ; and there are very few Eu- 
ropeans, even amongst those who are justly called 
excellent linguists, who can be really eloquent in 
Ordoo or Persian ; they must think too much of their 
instrument for the effect' to be very great. But, on 
the whole, I dislike the work less than I expected ; 
and the actual labour I feel, as I knew I should, most 
beneficial ; not for my health perhaps, which is never 
good, and sometimes very bad (you need not mention 
this at Leatheburn), but to my intellect certainly, 
which seems to work better and more freely at all 
points for having so much heavier a strain upon it. 
And the method and regularity which business neces- 
sitates are always a wholesome check to my indolent 
nature. Then on the other hand, there is the 
Charybdis which we are apt to run upon while steering 
clear of Scylla ; the danger of becoming a mere 
machine ; of becoming a ' first-rate officer,' as it is 
called, and ceasing to be a man. I am sometimes 
startled to find how full my whole mind and imagina- 
tion become of my business, and then the spirit of the 
world is ever at hand to infect all with his blighting 
curse. In this difficulty you may understand how^ I 
have learnt to value the Sunday, a day when I try 
completely to give myself up to the ideal, that is, the 
only real ; and shun, as profane, every thought of the 
material and the actual. I once used to talk very un- 
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wisely about the Sunday ; I am now, no more than 
then, a fourth commandment man, but I do most 
heartily admire and acknowledge the wisdom of a day 
of rest. Even now Sunday draughts of ether can 
scarcely counteract weekly^ contact with a grosser 
atmosphere ; one day of Wordsworth, or Shakespeare, 
or that other greater book than all, — of quiet thought 
upon the wonders that are above, beneath, and on 
every side, — of life and death, — of God and the soul, 
— can hardly give that firm faith which shall resist 
six days of sapping intercourse with the world, — 
shall impart the liberty of infinite truth to those most 
finite details which are else so apt to degenerate into 
bondage. You will not think that I mean we should 
take in enough religion on Sundays to last through 
the week, like a steam-engine getting supplies of water 
to carry it on to the next station, but I am sure that 
in life, where so much of our time is necessarily given 
up to dealings with the most common-place present, 
to hearing merely worldly interests insisted upon with 
all the importance of officiality, it is very necessary 
(at least to those who do not feel their faith far stronger 
than is the position of most of us) to have set and 
frequent periods wherein to shake ourselves, to open 
our eyes, and see how things really do stand ; that the 
justice, which we do well to be so busily engaged with 
all the week, is still in itself but a poor and gross 
emblem of that eternal truth and justice with which 
it is too often our monstrous error to confound it. I 
am certain that all this is of great practical importance, 
though it may perhaps sound vague and mystical. 
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The effect of mistaking a lower for a higher good is 
very sadly visible in all our Indian government. The 
lower good is so much higher than the highest of 
many other governments, that we may be thankful even 
for this ; I do believe that there are few, if any, 
governments in the world so vigorous, and yet (in the 
common sense of the term) so just and so liberal as 
that of the East India Company ; and yet few or none 
in so bad a way. Stanton would abuse me for being 
paradoxical ; but I may indulge myself with you who 
are at a safe distance, and more courteous withal than 
our beloved bear. What I am going to say may be a 
humbug, but it has the merit of being, at any rate, a 
well -digested, deliberately-believed humbug. The 
Indian government seems to me to be in a less hope- 
ful and promising condition than any other, because, 
while its practice is perhaps better, its principles are 
worse. In most civilised countries there is, generally 
at least, a partially recognised idea of the higher and 
spiritual ends in government, in human life, whether 
social or individual. And. this is what I call the 
higher truth, as distinguished from that lower one 
which our government in this country seems alone to 
recognise. In practice most states fall below even the 
lower good ; but, for the most part, the profession of 
belief in something higher than protection to life and 
property and revenue collection, is acknowledged 
amongst them ; and even this is something. But we 
in India have not this. Those beaver tendencies YrhxcYi 
Carlyle speaks of as characterising Englishmen of the 
present day, are not only followed too far in our 
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practice, but, as it would seem, their perfection is our 
highest idea. Our government is purely secular ; and 
thus, while there can be no doubt of the very great 
relief which British rule has given to this country, 
though it is certain that there is a growing desire to 
treat the natives well, to improve the country physi- 
cally, to improve the courts of justice, and so on; and 
though I fully admit that these are great blessings (a 
great deal more than can be said for most govern- 
ments), yet I maintain that, to a government that has 
no higher idea than all this, the words * great ' or 
'noble' are misapplied. There is an utter want of 
nobleness in the government of India ; it still retains 
the mark of its commercial origin ; we see every year, 
in England, the evils of a merely commercial spirit, 
developing themselves in selfishness, in coarseness, in 
cowardly shrinking from brave endurance. In England 
this is partly counteracted by other influences; but 
here it is counteracted by nothing but the good which 
undoubtedly is contained, together with the evil, in 
itself. The good, as has been said a thousand times, 
is great ; it consists in vigour, force, energy, a terres- 
trial justice, infinitely better than lawless rapine and 
a politic benevolence ; but the evil, though less talked 
about, is great also, and no less certainly exists. The 
evil is a money-getting earthly mind, that dares to 
view a large portion of God's world, and many millions 
of God's creatures, as a more or less profitable invest- 
ment, as a good return for money laid out upon them, 
as a providential asylum for younger sons. It is 
curious to observe how this commercial spirit, so pre- 
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dominaot in Anglo-India in the aggregate, manifests 
itself in the component individuals. Here of course 
there are exceptions; but the tendency sets all this 
way. Take the majority of officials in this country : 
their vigour, their strong sense, their prompt and 
business-like dexterity, have earned for them, as a 
class, a justly honourable distinction. These are what 
may be called the conmiercial virtues. But except 
good men of business what are they ? Many of the 
most famous men in India, now and in former days, 
have had none but an official life ; good and honest 
and intelligent men of business ; but alas ! when I add 
to this, devout, godly, reverent servants of Heaven, 
are you not almost inclined to smile? The Indian 
government is perhaps the best, the most perfect, nay, 
perhaps, the only specimen of pure professing secu- 
larism that the civilised world has ever seen since the 
Christian era ; and sometimes, when our eyes are open 
to see things as they are, such a secularism does appear 
a most monstrous phenomenon to be stalking through 
God's world, not the less so that it happened to have four 
legs to go upon. It is not missionaries that we want 
to remedy this state of things. Secularism is ever 
ready to pay missionaries to any amount, and then 
complacently to button up its breeches pocket, and go 
on its way rejoicing. But you may land fleet-loads of 
missionaries at Calcutta, and they will pass innocently 
through the length and breadth of the land, having 
about as much influence with the Europeans as the 
natives, than which a more utter negation of all 
quantity can hardly be conceived. No amount of 
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Orthodox Sunday services will break the force of the 
spirit of commerce ; indeed, this apparatus dares not 
attack that which is the real enemy ; but goes off to a 
hundred other merely fancied ones, enemies of straw, 
which it may set up, and have the fun of knocking 
down again, to all eternity, and take nothing by the 
motion ; the truth must come to us by other channels ; 
our great hope, I do believe, is the spirit which seems 
t][uite lately to have gone abroad in Europe, and espe- 
cially in England, where poetry and philosophy do 
seem to be once more beginning to assert themselves 
in opposition to mere selfish covetousness, and where 
good men appear to be learning to venture to call 
things by their real names, and to look what God 
makes in the face, and receive it as it is, instead of 
trying to square it away to some orthodox precon- 
ceived pattern of their own. When this spirit of phi- 
losophy, and poetry, and godliness shall move across 
the world, and begin to dawn even upon the English-* 
men in the East, — when the philosophical reformer 
shall come out here as Governor-General, — then thd 
spirit of Mammon may tremble for its empire, but not 
till then. We have seen in France the evil of a pro- 
fessed regard for abstract ideas magnified into idolatry, 
an idolatry, false of course, and ruinous in its effects ; 
but its opposite, which is the sin of this country, 
cannot be considered much better; nay, even more 
degraded, if one species of idolatry can be a more de- 
graded lie than another. You have no notion how 
seducing tbis influence, on every side, is. It becomes 
VOL. II. Q 
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necessary to fprce myself to repeat continually tlie 
commonest facts, that God made and makes the world, 
— Asia as well as Europe, — that I and all men, black 
as well as white, have immortal souls, and also bodies, 
that will die in some thirty or forty years ; or else the 
cutcherry work would soon degenerate into a gross 
and degrading mechanism. 

"My Deputy Commissioner is a very pleasant 
agreeable man, and few could be better able, I fancy, 
to teach me the necessary rudiments ; but of course X 
wish sometimes that I could have been at Ferozepore, 
under Middleton, the only man I think I have seen in 
the country to whom I could really look up.. Does 
this sound like conceit ? I am so certain that it is 
not, that I have no scruple in saying it. I have met 
with many men in this country, far better and more 
self-denying in their practice than I am, and I have 
met with very many whom I know perfectly well are 
far cleverer men than I am, more able to do things, 
quicker, more ready, more ingenious, more energetic. 
But I really cannot call to mind any znan except 
Middleton who has, combined with an intellect to 
which my own has completely bowed itself, an earnest, 
serious insight into life ; and I cannot look up to the 
ablest man in the world, not to one who shall combine 
in himself the intellectual faculties of Plato, Shak- 
speare, and Sir Isaac Newton, if I feel that in spite 
of all this I can at any time look upon the green earth 
or upon the starry sky, and see in them more than he 
does, — that in fifty years at latest I sh^U have cut him 
out. But I will end my letter with more restful 
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thoughts. This is my resting time in the twentj-four 
hours, and how thoroughly I do enjoy it ! Let me 
compose and soften myself before I go to bed, with 
the thoughts of you and Leathebum ; though, by the 
bye, I do not suppose you can be there now. But you 
have seen it, Fred, and you have seen those whom I 
feel I am destined always to love best upon earth, and 
you can conceive what my longing to return has 
sometimes been. You may imagine how, in times of 
storm, and difficulty, and pain, I have longed for that 
haven of peace and love ; how I have left the society 
of Brooks or Straddles, to think of my beloved mother 
and family; have closed my eyes upon the dusty 
hideousness of Ferozepore, to try and conjure up the 
image of Helvellyn and Thirlwater. It is an allow- 
able joy, dear Fred, so to muse, but it must not weaken 
us for work. Were all life one peaceful sojourn at 
Leathebum, it would no longer be a hard and sor- 
rowful battle-field. God bless you, dear Fred, and 
strengthen us to work while it is day, and for our 
rest, to look forward, not to furlough, which death ot 
poverty may rob us of, but to the peaceful night, 
which, if we may wait for it, iiHll jsurely come. Good 
night. I have just shouted for my bearer, and am 

going to bed. 

"Ever yours, 

"Edward Oakfield.*' 

If the reader is inclined to object that the asser- 
tions in the above letter are too sweeping and 
general, let him remember that this is the natural 
Q 2 
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failing of a young man on first entering into life ; 
that be looks rounds and not observing tbe intri- 
cate maze in wbicb good and evil lie so closely 
intertwined, sees only, as be tbinks, two main 
divisions, and in the fresbness of bis zeal lauds tbe 
one and condemns tbe otber witb a dogmatical 
heartiness wbicb be is only too certain to leam^ 
after a very little experience, to qualify. It is 
well if, while in after years be learns to be more 
discreet, be does not also become more lukewarm. 
Oakfield worked very bard, and there was no 
danger of his not being interested in bis work. 
And yet it was a painful interest ; it required a 
continual effort of faith to counteract tbe degrad- 
ing spectacle which he witnessed every day in 
bis court. It was hard to believe that there could 
be any foundation of human sympathy between 
himself and those men who, for tbe sake of a 
rupee, would, without the smallest scruple, with- 
out tbe faintest sign of shame or compunction 
when detected, lie on witb an unblushing, un 
wearying effrontery. He asked Mr. Middleton 
about this ; his answer was, " That tbe lying of 
natives in the courts of justice was not to be 
denied, nor certainly to be excused; and yet,'* 
Mr. Middleton wrote, "there is this to be said, 
that they themselves regard lying to an European 
magistrate, much in the same light as some school- 
boys regard lying to a master ; a low and wretched 
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and false principle, certainly ; and yet we should 
probably think worse of a boy who told a gross 
lie to his companions and equals, in spite of every 
injunction of boy morality and honour, than of 
him who lied to his master with little or no sense 
of violating either. So it is with natives ; follow 
them into their villages, it has been often said, 
and you will find that, when collected under the 
village trees in the presence of the village elders, 
they will tell the truth even against their interests ; 
and shame and reproof from those around him will 
light upon the detected liar. It is certain that 
boys may be taught a higher principle of truth- 
fulness, nay, that they have been : — I hear that 
in the great public schools in England the gross 
notion of its being fair to deceive a master (which 
certainly prevailed in my time at the school I was 
at), is quite exploded. I see no reason why it 
should be otherwise in time with those older, but 
still feebler, children, with whom we have to deal. 
After all, I believe that even now truth is so 
much stronger than falsehood that in most cases 
it manages, somehow or other, to assert itself; 
and for the rest you must be patient, and live in 
hope. Above all do not be disgusted, but stick, 
at all hazards, to your newly learnt doctrine, that 
men are better than they seem." 

And so Oakfield tried to do. He worked very 
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hard at the unwelcome irksome details of his busi* 
ness^ and at the same time endeavoured to keep ia 
mind that the crowds who thronged his court daily 
were not merely suitors^ plaintiffs^ defendants^ 
witnesses^ but also men ; that the cases he disposed 
of were not merely ofiScial transactions^ to be re- 
corded^ decided, and appealed upon, but were each 
the plot of so many dramas, exciting interests> 
hopes, fears, in so many homes and villages, whicb 
he never witnessed, but which existed none the 
less. This gave a human interest to his proceed- 
ings that was as a salt of vitality, preventing them 
from becoming dry, dead, and unprofitable ; from 
degenerating (to use an expressive modem phrase) 
into red tapeism. It gave too a fresh unwonted 
vigour to his new official routine, and he soon 
earned the reputation of being a very promising 
civil officer, even among those who were little 
enough ^ble to guess what was the root from 
which this promise was developing itself. In fact,. 
Oakfield found that for civil employ as well as 
military, for cutcherry as well as the field of battle, 
the fear of God was still, as much as it ever had 
been in the old times, a power which nothing 
could withstand, beating the worldly men on 
their own ground, and expatiating besades, on 
higher grounds, the very existence of which, in 
their philosophy, was never dreamt of. He admired 
and wished to learn from the wisdom of the chil- 
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dren of tlie In<£an world : he admired and heartily 
sought to use and imitate the vigour which marked 
almost all the departments of the publici service r 
he found the God of prudence and understanding 
worshipped, and he wished to join such worship 
to that o^ the Grod of reason and failfh : he found 
everywhere a wise tendency to- recognise and allow 
for material facts ; he wished to do the same, but 
not with foolish inconsistency to ignore invisible 
spiritual facts ; to behave as if they had no exist« 
ence. He corresponded with Mr. Middleton, who 
often talked of retiring, and sometimes expressed 
a wish that he could be in Parliament when the 
next discussion on the charter came on: ^*Not," 
he wrote, ^^ that I expect there will be much of im- 
portance done at this next renewal ; and indeed I 
hope not ; for the ignorance about India is so enor- 
mous that they would too probably only meddle 
with those things which should be let alone^ and 
vice versd. From what I hear, too, I should be 
afraid that people in England would be too apt to 
transfer the reforms and remedies required for 
their own country to us out here ; whereas our 
complaints are essentially different, and so must be 
their treatment. Pauperism, for instance, is, T 
suppose, the one absorbing difficulty to an English 
statesman, including in the term pauperism all the 
manifold tdvils which lead to and spring out of it; 
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and so an intelligent friend of mine who is en- 
gaged night and day in his Lancashire manufac- 
turing home^ with this fearful mesh of problems^ 
wrote to me not long ago to know ^ what poor- ' 
law provisions we had out here ? * It was a very 
natural question ; yet you^ and I^ and anybody who 
has been a year in India, with his eyes open, feel 
inclined to smile at it. And why ? Because we 
happen to know that pauperism does not exist; or 
rather if you like, that it exists so universally as 
to cease to be regarded as an evil. In ordinary 
years nobody starves, and the whole population 
lives at the rate of eight shillings per man per 
month. In extraordinary years, — such as the 
great famine year, 1837, shortly after I came out, 
— the whole country starved together, and then, 
by way of special poor-law for the nonce, the 
Government remitted the whole revenue for the 
year. It is an acute evil in this country, sent by 
a special dispensation of God, which no poor- 
laws in the world could remedy. In England it 
is a chronic evil, which I suppose the political 
economists would say God had nothing at all to 
do with ; which I should call a dispensation of God 
no less than the other, but different in this, that 
it results in great measure from ordinary foresee- 
able causes which human interference can prevent 
or modify. The diifficulty returns to us in another 
form ; millions live at the rate of eight shillings 
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per man per month, and are quite contented ; but 
what a thing it is that they should be contented ! 
If we wished to state the difference in the most 
striking way, we might say, discontent is the mis- 
chief in England, content in India. In England 
how is the demand to be supplied ? In India how 
is the demand (the first step in civilisation) to be 
created ? On the whole, then, I hope that they 
will let us very much alone : it would be useful if 
some influential sensible witness from India could 
be there to point out the immediate reforms 
urgently wanted : such as a very large increase of 
officers, that there might be an end to such absurd 
anomalies as one man being appointed, and pro- 
fessing, to do the whole revenue, judicial, and exe- 
cutive work of a district of some hundreds of miles 
in extent ; not only cruelly wasting the life and 
powers of the European officials, but driving the 
natives away from tribunals so over-crowded that 
they know it is physically impossible for them to 
obtain a sufficient hearing: this only requires 
thorough exposure to be altered; but, beyond 
some such points as this, the less the House of 
Commons meddle the bettei:. There is more 
vigour and as much honesty in our government 
as in Downing Street, I believe.* The one 
reform above all others which we want, is better 

* It must be remembered that Mr. Middleton was writing 
linder the reign of the Russell ministry. 
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men ; a better class to be sent out : older, better" 
educated, carefully selected. The Indian officer's 
progress (civil and military) has now too often but 
two or three stages, — child, foolish, profligate, re- 
spectable man of the world. We get shiploads of 
physical courage, and more or less sufficient intel- 
ligence every year : what we want in addition to 
these is a few bushels of thou^tfulness ; of pure^ 
unselfish, nay, if you will, even visionary enthu- 
siasm." 

Meanwhile the secret which Oakfield had com- 
municated to Wykham in his letter, viz., the 
threatened return of his own illness, could no 
longer be kept a secret. He still struggled on, 
being unwilling to throw up his work so soon 
after coming to it, in order to go to the hills on 
leave. But he made that common mistake which 
has killed and does kill so many in India ; he 
clung on in the hope of the cold weather coming, 
and making it unnecessary for him to go away ; 
the consequence was, that in August he became 
so ill (so dangerously ill at one time that Mr. 
Middleton came over from Ferozepore to see him) 
that he had to go away, — not to Simla, but to 
England. His heart leaped up within him when 
he first heard the sentence ; and then he thought 
of his work, and begged to go to the hills instead. 
But the doctor was immoveable; a sea voyage 
and a long respite from Indian climate, was * the 
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only thing tUat could testore him; go he must^ 
and for three years. And now poor Oakfield 
allowed himself to give way to the home prospect: 
his fate once decided, he turned away resolutely 
from his opening career of credit and distinction 
in India, and prepared for his journey. He set 
out in the very beginning of October; stopped a 
few days at Mr. Middleton's, and there too he met 
Stanton (whose troop was still at Ferozepore) and 
his wife. It was a touching thing to them when 
they parted; they remembered their previous 
meetings in the same house and station, which 
last had been the theatre of such important events 
to all of them : the bustle of Oakfield's court- 
martial, their re-union after the campaign, and 
Stanton's marriage ; and their former common 
associations with the place, contrasted strangely 
with their present state of settled calm retro- 
spection. 

"Do you remember, Mrs. Stanton,** Oakfield 
asked, " when I used to come and drink tea every 
morning in the verandah, long before you knew 
that fellow ? " pointing to her husband. 

" Oh yes 1 I remember it ; but it seems ages 
ago." 

" I fancy," said Stanton (when the hour of part- 
ing came), more sentimentally than was his wont, 
** that our Indian set is pretty well broken up." 

" What, the Ferozepore school," rejoined Oak- 
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field, laughing, " or young India — which will you 
have ? Yes, old fellow ; and now I must be ofi^, 
and when I get out of this place, my ties with 
this country will be pretty well severed, and I 
shall only have to make the best of my way home. 
Good bye, good bye, God bless you all," and he 
hurried off as Wykham had done almost exactly a 
year before, from the same house, bound in the 
same direction. 

" Poor Mr. Oakfield ! " said Mrs. Stanton, as 
they stood looking after his retreating palki, ^* he 
is an old friend, Henry, for India, is he not ? I 
wonder when we shall see him again." 

** An old friend,*' assented her brother, in a tone 
of still, but most deep, emotion, ** God bless him ! 
we shall see him in heaven." 

She started and looked round, and read plainly 
in the countenances of both her husband and 
brother that they had in their hearts wished Ed^ 
ward Oakfield good bye for ever. 

Oakfield left Ferozepore on the 10th of Oc- 
tober ; he travelled by dak the whole way to 
Calcutta, which place he reached in a fortnight. 
Ho took up his abode at Spence's Hotel, for his 
friend at Garden Reach had left the country some 
time before. It seemed but a few months since 
he had gone to Spence's with Stanton the first 
evening he landed, and now, after five eventful 
years^ he was on the point of disembarking, to 
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return to England with a shattered constitution. 
He bad acquired much experience^ certainly, in 
that long interval ; and looking back, felt to have 
grown very much older ; and yet to be as far as 
ever from having solved the difficulty which had 
then beset him. He had indeed earned a position 
in society of credit and respectability, but he 
knew that it did not require very much to attain 
to this. He had more than once put himself in 
contact with the world, but these had been but 
isolated efforts, hardly worth, so it seemed, the 
agitation and discomposure which they had cost. 
He had served both in a military and civil calling 
with zeal and diligence, and had gilded the 
service with such words as duty, state of life in 
which heaven had placed him, and so on ; but 
were these indeed heaven's work ; was God indeed 
glorified in them ; or were they but part of that 
restless, meaningless agitation with which earth's 
children are ever with a pompous assumed import- 
ance disquieting themselves ; and was there, after 
all, no wisdom in the world, but in a retired philo- 
sophical contemplation, varied only by labours of 
the most direct and obvious charity ? Poor Oak- 
field ! Wykham must have said truly that life 
had been no merry game for him, if these doubts 
had still haunted him, and were not answered yet. 
It is to be believed that there are many in these 
days like him ; many of the best and the ablest. 
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who, year by year, shrink back from taking any 
chare in the world's goyemment, because they fed 
that snch labour has long been hopelessly com*- 
mitted to the spirit of woridliness, to anarchy, to 
atheisnu They fall back into an inner spiritual 
circle, whose contracted limits they themselves are 
the readiest to acknowledge, the most earnest to 
lament, leaving more active and what are called 
more important pursuits to those whose keener 
faith and insight enables them to discern the real 
and the divine, though covered over with never 
so many disguises ; or to those — far more nume- 
rous — who, with duller consciences, worship the 
disguises themselves, bestow all their energy, all 
their faith, all their love, upon these. 

Oakfield had to appear before the Medical 
Board to get his certificate confirmed. Having 
passed through this ordeal, he sallied forth straight- 
way, and drove in his hired buggy to the ofiice 
of the " Peninsular and Oriental Company," and 
took a berth in the overland steamer, ^' Had- 
dington," to sail on the 8th, that very day week. 
The seven intervening days were occupied in 
making arrangements with outfitters, the military 
fund people, &c. &c, and perhaps chiefly in castle- 
bui]ding. He had written from Ferozepore to tell 
his friends that he should probably be at home in 
December, and now he wrote another short letter 
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to go by the same steamer as himself as far as 
Malta, and then to strike off via Marseilles, and 
reach England only four days before its writer. 
Again reminiscences crowded almost overpower- 
ingly upon Oakfield as he closed this^ his last 
Indian letter, and then thought of his first ; which 
he well remembered writing the very day after his 
landing, full of his first impressions of the new 
life which had now become so familiar to him. 

He had met at Spence's the person who was to 
share his cabin in the steamer, and was glad to 
find him a quiet gentlemanly man. Capt. bob- 
bins, who, like himself and so many others, was 
returning to England on sick leave, broken down 
by fifteen consecutive years of Indian sun. 

The eventful 8th arrived ; Oakfield and Capt. 
Bobbins drove down together about seven in the 
morning to the ghat where the steamer was 
lying. It was a fine day, of course, but still 
hot even in November, mid-winter being the 
only time when Calcutta is for a few weeks rea- 
sonably cooL Oakfield had seen no shipping 
since the day he landed, and, as he set foot on 
deck, looked up at the smoking funnel, heard the 
buzzing gurgle of the nascent steam, listened to 
the strange homelike shouts ^* Malta,'* "Gibraltar," 
*^ Southampton," " Southampton," as the mail- 
boxes were brought on board, looked at the di- 
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rections of the various packages which lay about 
the ship^ containing the names of remote English 
country villages, English towns and counties, he 
felt the spell of his exile dissolve itself within him, 
and perceptibly entered upon another phase of 
existence. 

The bell rings, the pale-faced men and women 
who have accompanied their home-bound friends 
to the ship now move off, a dolorous troop, to 
return listlessly to their desks and counting-houses 
in that hot painful city, which it is to be feared 
will appear distasteful enough to them to-day, 
after thus standing as it were for an hour to two 
upon the threshold of home. Again the bell rings, 
the Pilot and the Captain have taken their stand 
upon the paddle-box : the former slowly raises his 
hand, a small sharp-looking boy posted at the 
hatchway leading down into the engine-rooms sees 
the signal, and with a quick indifferent shout 
communicates its import to the inmates of the 
glowing den beneath. Those swarthy inmates 
hear and obey ; the shrill scream of the escaping 
steam ceases, Oakfield rushes to the side and sees 
the huge wheel slowly revolve ; then, as the great 
ship glides away, he watches the scarcely receding 
shore ; the wheels turn more quickly, stirring up 
the bubbling yeasty waters, and raising in the 
ship's wake that trail of rolling waves that is to 
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follow them home; small boats toiling up the 
river seem to fly past them, animated with their 
own speed ; Garden Keach and its deadly verdure 
is passed ; the passengers tarn to look once more 
at the City of Palaces, but it is gone ; and they 
are gliding down between the quiet banks of the 
sacred Hooghley, already three miles on their way 
to England. 

They had started at ten o'clock ; about noon, 
just as with that readiness which never fails an 
English society, they were settling naturally into 
the feelings and habits of voyagers, the steamer 
from England came in sight: the speed was 
slackened, the crews of both ships manned the 
rigging and exchanged hearty cheers as they 
passed each other. Oakfield tried to join in those 
friendly huzzas, but his heart and his voice failed 
him ; he went behind the wheel and looked after 
the other ship, more disposed to weep than to 
cheer. What hopes and fears were being borne 
on to their near fulfilment! what histories of 
most thrilling interest were being acted there, in 
anxious expectation of the new chapter so soon to 
open ! There were the sailors returning to Cal- 
cutta for the hundredth time, looking at every 
object with the careless eye of custom, and only 
glad to have their voyage done: there was the 
old Indian returning with pleasure to the land of 
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curries^ marring his own enjoyment by feverish 
speculations as to what appointment he would get, 
and whether so and so would have superseded him 
in his absence ; there was the wife returning to 
her husband to share with him the pain of sepa- 
ration from the beloved children she has left 
behind her ; there are the young ladies coming 
out to their parents^ or brothers, or uncles, view- 
ing every thing, some with intelligence, some, it 
is to be feared, with an inquisitive insipid feeble- 
ness ; and there, too, God help them I are the 
griffs; — oh, how Oakfield's heart was filled with 
sympathy for them 1 Some indeed were probably 
in little want of sympathy; coarse, thoughtless, 
foolish, as ready to take the road to perdition in 
India as they would have been in England ; others 
sanguine, bold, ambitious, crowding to the vessel's 
bows with eager interest to catch the first glance 
of what has so long been the land of their dreams 
and fancies ; others, again, trying to veil an aching 
heart (poor boys, it seems to them well nigh a 
broken one I) under a garb of manliness, of indif- 
ference, of recklessness; and some few looking 
upon all things with a piteous vacancy that pro- 
claims them to belong to that class of characterless 
yictims who are the deviPs first, and favourite, 
and easiest prey ; but all, probably, more or less 
hopeful, more or less anxious* What a depth of 
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fathomless interest was centred in each individual 
case! and regarded more generally, here was 
another instalment of English power; a fresh 
supply of that material from which the soldiers 
and statesmen of India were to be formed. What 
generals^ what council members, what governors 
may that ship contain I but then once more Oak- 
field turned in thought to the higher interest, and 
added, as indeed the most wonderful climax, what 
men! 

The Haddington continued her voyage, and 
anchored that evening at the Sandheads: the 
next morning the pilot went oflF, taking with him 
Oakfield's last official communication to the go- 
vernment of India, the report of his departure on 
8th November by the P. O. S. N. Co.'s ship Had- 
dington, for Europe, on medical certificate. Once 
more he determined that he would set foot on 
Indian ground. They reached Madras on the 
third day, and he went ashore in one of the ma- 
' suUah boats, through the tossing surf. The steamer 
was to start again at sun-set. Shortly before 
that time he came on board, and while the anchor 
was being weighed, stood watching that wonderful 
country, of which he had now taken his last fare- 
well. Parting will make us kindly disposed even 
to those persons and places which we have loved 
the least. His Indian life passed slowly in review 
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before him, and he owned he was not a little in- 
debted to that country whose purple shores were 
fast fading from his view in the increasing dark- 
ness. There lay the Indian empire, the greatest 
wonder of ^the world ; there reposed those hostile 
races whose struggles had been ended in common 
submission to the stronger foreign stranger ; there 
that English community was eating and drinking, 
and sleeping and laughing, heedless or unconscious 
of their own miraculous position, and the enormous 
responsibility that burdened it : there, too, within 
those shores were his own friends, Stanton and Mid- 
diet on ; and there slept the young boy whom he had 
left on the banks of the Ganges ; there lay India, 
teeming, like every other part of the world, with 
its million of individual human interests, passions, 
and suflFerings ; the history of which, as a nation, 
had had its beginning in marvel, and of which all 
ask, and none can tell, what the end shall be. 

So mused Oakfield ; and with a long deep sigh 
of thankfulness, of penitence, of hope, of joy, of . 
sorrow, of all emotion, he took his last look over 
the dark calm sea, and at the intermittent flashes 
of the Madras light, now the only object visible 
from the shore, and went below, but before he 
slept, uttered a fervent prayer for that country 
which he should never see again. 
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CHAP. VIII. 

** Oh ! dream of joy ! is this indeed 
The lighthouse top I see ? 
Is this the hill ? Is this the kirk ? 
Is this mine own countrie?" 

COLBBIDGB. 

" Hame, hame, hame ; hame fain wad I be, 
Oh hame, hame, hame, to my ain countrie I 
When the flower is i* the bud, and the leaf is on 

the tree. 
The larks shall sing me hame in my ain countrie ; 
Hame, hame, hame ; hame fain wad I be, 
Oh hame, hame, hame to my ain countrie I ** 

AlULN CuMNINaHAM. 

The Haddington continued her voyage In great 
prosperity over a mirror-like sea. The weather 
was delightful^ the days sunny« cloudless, warm 
but not oppressive, the nights just cold enough to 
make a blanket welcome. On the 15th of Novem- 
ber, the seventh day of their voyage, they came in 
sight, about six o'clock in the morning, of the 
fairy-like island of Ceylon. 

As they approached and saw those bright enie- 
rald woods in the foreground, with the red roofs 
of the tiny houses peeping out of them, more like 
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a highly-coloured and varnished card-board pic- 
ture than a part of the actual every-day world, 
the harbour lying with its unruffled surface like 
an inland lake f^nged with the grey green of the 
cocoa trees^ while in the distant back-ground rose 
up ranges of blue wavy mountains; it was not 
hard to people this scene with the fancy forms of 
Hindoo mythology ; an array of monkeys might 
easily be imagined advancing to the attack, and 
finding a rich spoil in the cocoa forest. 

They left Ceylon on the same evening, and 
began the longest stage of their overland voyage, 
standing right across the Arabian Gulf for the 
Straits of Babelmandeb. That same night, as 
Oakfield stood by the bowsprit watching the 
strange stars, which in those latitudes cluster 
round the Southern Cross, his meditations were 
suddenly broken in upon by a loud voice exclaim- 
ing in a well-known tone, " Well, Mr. Oakfiel4 1 
here you are at last." Oakfield turned to look at 
the speaker; he supposed that all the passengers 
had been in bed ; these midnight musings of his 
had always been undisturbed by any human pre- 
sence, save that of the silent watching sailors. 

He himself used, at this time, to leave a bed 
where he could not sleep^ and wrapping himself 
in the Scotch plaid, which had done like duty on 
his first voyage to India, in which he had slept 
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before now^ and hoped perhaps to sleep again 
upon the side of Helvellyn^ would walk^ or sit^ or 
lie down in diflFerent parts of the ship, building 
his castles and exercising his thoughts beneath 
the kindly teaching of the silent sky and the 
** wide glimmering sea." He turned to look at 
the person who had addressed him; the moon^ 
within three days of the fuU^ shed a bright pure 
light upon a countenance and figure that spoke 
little of brightness or of purity. He recognised 
the man instantly ; the seedy black clothes looked 
seedier^ the red dissipated face more dissipated^ 
the coarse sandy hair involved in wilder tangles 
by the accumulated matting of four years of uncul- 
tivated vegetation, the grey twinkling eye seemed 
to have had much of its moist humour clouded by 
the mists of a growing sensuality ; but that face 
and that Irish voice could belong to no other than 
his steamer acquaintance, the friend of his poor 
dear papa — Malone. 

^^ Where did you spring from ? I had no notion 
you were on board." 

*^ I dare say not. Sir, for I am where I believe 
no one would think of looking for a Malone; I 
am a second-class passenger. Sir; there — you 
know it all." 

^^ I am sorry that circumstances should oblige 
you to travel uncomfortably, Mr. Malone," replied 
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Oakfield^ who could not bring himself^ however^ 
to regard it as any very tremendous calamity; 
** but I still wonder that I have not met you, for 
I have been in this part of the ship almost every 
night." 

"Ah ! you see I have been in my bed for these 
seven days ; for the real fact is I have been cruel 
bad with the sea-sickness^ Mr. Oakfield." 

'^ You must be a bad sailor ; for we have had 
the sea like a mill pond the whole way ; well^ but 
did you know I was on board ? You spoke just 
now as if you did.** 

" Ah, bless you, yes ; I know the name of every 
creature on board.*' 

Oakfield could not help smiling as he recog- 
nised this old trait^ indulged even in spite of sea- 
sickness and cabin imprisonment. 

'^ Well, but, Mr. Malone, why didn't you send 
for me if you were ill, and if you knew I was on 
board?'* 

" Why, you know, young gentlemen are proud 
sometimes, and I thought you might not like your 
friends to know you came to see a second-class 
passenger." 

** I am very much obliged to you for thinking 
me a very contemptible puppy," replied Oakfield. 

" No, no," s^d the other, hastily, " I knew you 
wouldn't feel so really, but then I wasn't sure; for 
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after all, the Oakfields of Leatheburn have a right 
to be proud if any have." 

" Do you still maintain, Mr. Malone, that I am 
the fortunate possessor of £2000 a-year?" 

The other laughed in an awkward, half-abashed 
way ; it was evident that he had fallen terribly in 
the world, and, consequently, in his own estima- 
tion, since he had patronised Oakfield, and tried 
to hold him up as his friend, the landed proprietor, 
on board the river steamer. 

" No, no ; but I suppose you are really going 
home to live at Leatheburn ?'' 

** To live upon nothing for the rest of my life ? 
No, I am going home on sick certificate.*' 

"Ah! you look ill; awful country 1 I was 
nearly a dead man myself after I saw you ; I tra- 
velled all over the three presidencies on a tattoo, 
at the rate of fifty miles a-day, sleeping under trees 
or in the serais ; I killed about three tattoos, but 
couldn't kill myself, though God knows I should 
not much have minded changing places with the 
poor dead beasts at times." 

There was something in the despair with which 
this was said, and the broken-down forlorn appear- 
ance of one whom he remembered so flaunting and 
self-confident, which touched Oakfield. He hardly 
knew, however, what to say ; for he knew nothing 
of his companion's business, or circumstances, or 
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prospects ; and on all these points Mr. Malone was 
as reserved as ever. He confessed^ indeed^ that he 
was hard-up, and hinted that he had lost his en- 
gagement with some newspaper establishment ; 
and probably Oakfield was not far wrong in setting 
him down as a poor literary adventurer, who had 
wandered about the world all his life ministering 
to men's excitements, and now was about to reap, 
in a premature old age, the fruits of so ignominious 
a service. A man who had been used to writing 
flashy articles, first in English, then in Indian 
newspapers, for his bread ; using the terms duty, 
principle, and conscience with the free indifference 
of a paid hack, till the great names, so often on his 
lips and at his finger ends, were dead in his heart ; 
and while he seemed to take an interest in — nay, 
believed himself interested in the ^^ cause of the 
church," ^^ the cause of missionary labour," " the 
cause of the aristocracy," ^* the cause of the press," 
cared in truth for nothing ; and tried to supply the 
utter vacuum of such an existence by the tem- 
porary excitements of debauchery. 

Oakfield was moved with compassion, and said, 
on the impulse of the moment, " Can I do any- 
thing for you in England?" An instant after- 
wards he was sorry he had asked the question : he 
knew he could do nothing, and had probably taken 
on his own shoulders a burden that would stick 
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like the Old Man of the Sea. He was relieved^ 
therefore, when Mr. Malone answered, " No, Sir ; 
no, thank you. If ever I do come to England 
again, I shall remember your offer, but I leave 
you at Aden." 

^* At Aden 1" exclaimed Oakfield; then thought, 
** what a place in all the world for a ruined man to 
go to for the purpose of retrieving his fortunes !** 

Mr. Malone saw his surprise, and muttered 
something about having an interest in the hotel 
there ; which left Oakfield under the impression 
that he was going to turn inn-keeper; perhaps 
the thousandth speculation which this Protean 
man had tried in the course of his multifarious life. 
Oakfield had several conversations with him before 
they reached Aden, and was much impressed with 
the pathetic sight of the wreck of a fellow-man. 
Malone himself gave up more and more entirely 
the old slang, and free and easy manner ; talked 
no more of Oakfield's poor dear papa, though he 
seemed to take a humanizing pleasure in recurring 
to the period of his own intercourse with him in 
the days of his respectability ; and when the ship 
anchored at Aden, he said to Oakfield, 

" The fact is, Sir, the proprietor of the hotel 
here is a sort of cousin of mine, and when I was a 
ruined man, so help me God, Mr. Oakfield, nearer 
actual starvation than perhaps any Cambridge gra^ 
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duate ever yet was, I wrote to him (by token I 
hadn't money to pay the letter inland^ and walked 
to Madras to post it there), and he behaved like an 
Irishman and told me to come to him, and here 
I am, and I suppose the descendant of all the 
Malones must turn waiter or boots; and now, 
Mr. Oakfield, I'll make free, before I leave the 
only respectable friend I have in the world, to 
ask the loan of a sovereign." 

Oakfield could have smiled at the feeling which 
prompted the use of the word loan : he was able, 
however, and most willing to give the poor man 
five pounds ; and with an earnest wish, but little 
hope, of his well-doing, shook hands with him, and 
watched him as he went over the side, and (being 
already almost himself again in the possession of 
five pounds) ordered about the boatmen in his old 
style of happy Irish insolence; his very brogue 
seeming to spring up, phoenix-like, under the 
golden shower. Malone vanished from Oakfield's 
sight, and in a few lines he must vanish from ours 



About eight months after, as Mr. Middleton was 
sitting at breakfast at Ferozepore, he was told that 
a " Sahib " wanted to speak to him. Going out, he 
found the person, twice described, of Mr. Malone ; 
it was evident that he had fallen upon his legs once 
more : the misfortune, the starvation, the pathos. 
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which, when Oakfield parted with him at Aden, 
had seemed to give some hope for the man, were 
all gone, and he was again the loud, sanguine, 
hypocritical, insolent Irishman. He wanted 
Mr. Middleton to support a new paper, which he 
proposed editing under the imposing title of the 
Cis'Sutlej Gazette. 

*^ I knew, by-the-bye," Mr. Malone said, *^a 
friend of yours ; a young man called Oakfield." 

*^Hahl" said Mr. Middleton, with a sudden 
interest, which the eulogy upon the Cis-Sutlej 
Gazette had failed to awaken ; " when did you 
know him?" 

*^ Sure, Mr. Middleton, didn't I meet him five 
years ago, on the Ganges, in the same steamer as 
yourself; and then I was on the overland with 
him going to Aden. A good family he belongs to, 
but I fear he'll never be worthy of it ; he was but 
a tame, poor-spirited young chap." 

" Sir," interrupted Mr. Middleton, sternly, **you 
are foolishly mistaken." 

Mr. Malone wished to retract directly he saw 
how the land lay, but perceiving he made no pro- 
gress, took a speedy departure. Mr. Middleton 
went back to his breakfast; Mr. Malone went 
— reader, we know not where ; but take our word 
for it that he still wanders up and down the 
earth with the curse of sensuality and servility 
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upon him ; and that the first number of tlie Cw- 
Sutlej Gazette has not yet made its appeanince. 

To return to our narrative. The Haddington 
had a good passage down the Red Sea ; the weather 
was still calm^ and clear^ and beautiful. Oakfield 
continued his forecastle vigils without any fear of 
interruption. On the night of the first of Decem- 
ber they crossed the spot to which tradition assigns 
the passage of the Israelites. Oakfield, of course, 
took the tradition for no more than it was worth, 
yet it was an awful thing^o look over the sea at the 
dark horizon, and think that there lay Mount Sinai, 
where God had in very truth appeared and spoken 
with the sound of the thunder and the voice of 
words unto his people ; that there was the shore 
where the Heaven-preserved host had landed, and 
Miriam and her fellows had played upon the tim- 
brels, saying, ** Sing unto the Lord, for he hath 
triumphed gloriously ; the horse and his rider hath 
he thrown into the sea ; " that near here, at any 
rate, was the place where the waters had rolled 
back and been a wall upon this side and a wall 
upon that, while the chosen race — a wandering 
band of emigrants, let the scoffing antiquarian tell 
us, but let us rather say, with a truer wisdom, a 
more prudent faith, the chosen seed, the royal 
Priesthood, the peculiar People; carrying with 
them the destinies of an unconscious world — 
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passed through on dry land, which the Egyptians 
assaying to do, perished, and were drowned in 
the depths of the sea. 

With break of day our sleepless traveller was 
again on deck ; the contracting shores and the red 
cliffs marked strikingly both the shape of the 
Red Sea and the obvious geological peculiarity 
from which it derives its name. The ship went 
on, and by eleven o'clock on the morning of the 
2nd of December, anchored in Suez roads. The 
Indian half of the voyage was over I The whole 
party of voyagers, about ninety in number, were 
landed, after about three quarters of an hour un- 
comfortably spent in boats, upon that yellow arid 
shore, to which the great white staring hotel 
of Suez seemed to give an appearance of even 
greater heat and discomfort. The vans were got 
ready, and in an hour's time Oakfield was going 
over that wild sandy wilderness as fast as four 
Arab, almost unbroken, horses, could draw him. 
On he jogged, in a state of half-sleepy, half- pain- 
fully jolted consciousness; no event broke that 
eighteen hours, except the occasional, noiseless, 
stealthy tread of the spongy-footed camels, as, in 
long strings, they glided by in the ghostly dark- 
ness, laden with the passengers' luggage and the 
mail-boxes. 

At three o'clock on the morning of the 3rd, 
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ihey reached Graod Cairo — wooderfal city ! rest- 
ing under the shadow of the Pjrrainid^^ and all the 
ages since the Arabian Nights : bat alas ! for the 
ignominious truths Oakfield was fast asleep from 
the time he reached the Oriental Hotel till he was 
roused to go down to the steamer upon the Nile. 
He embarked ; and having, with the wisdom of an 
experienced traveller^ committed his luggage at 
SueZi with unquestioning confidence^ to the ser- 
vants of his Highness the Pasha, found it safely 
placed on board the steamer ; while poor Robbins, 
who Imd tried to go upon the orthodox principle of 
never allowing his belongings to go out of his 
sight, after breaking the hearts of all the infidel 
porters at Suez, and disquieting himself and his 
coatpanions in the van with the clamorous expres- 
sion of his fears, now found those fears realised ; 
for the rod green-striped carpet-bag was nowhere 
to be found ! 

The steam was up, and the little vessel paddled 
quiokly down the fertilising river. The name of 
a Liverpool firm, engraved conspicuously over the 
engine-room, seemed strangely associated with the 
richly-flourishing banks, with the mosques and 
luinarets, the bright costumes and the sdi^ nncoath 
boiktings, which all spoke of the days of Mus- 
sulman ccoiquest, of Herodotus^s kii^s^ of las and 
AnubiS> and of that small fiunily which came down 
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from the land of Canaan, because they heard 
" that there was corn in Egypt." 

They steamed quickly down the Nile, and 
reached Atfeh and the Mahmoudie canal in the 
middle of the night, and had to change into the 
smaller boats there ready. The shouts and cruelty 
of the janissaries, as they beat and abused the un- 
happy work-people, who laboured from fear only, 
made Oakfield glad that this was the last time he 
would have to witness despotic government. At 
eleven o'clock, on the morning of the fifth, they 
reached Alexandria, and were there greeted with 
the joyful tidings that the Sipon steamer had 
come in three days previously, and was now lying 
in the roadstead, waiting for the passengers. It 
was, indeed, a step homewards to be in the Medi- 
terranean; to set foot on the very vessel which 
was to take them to England. The captain 
and the sailors were all equally anxious to be off ; 
the passengers had certainly no wish to linger; 
where all are of one mind, work goes on briskly ; 
and that very evening, at six o'clock, the Sipon 
sailed out of the harbour, on her way to South- 
ampton. The change of hemisphere was now very 
perceptible; and although in that southern lati- 
tude (strange to say, nearly the same parallel as 
Lahore), even December breezes blew gently, yet 
at midnight they would draw their blankets over 

VOL. IL s 
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them with a shiver^ that gave a foretaste of that 
acquaintance with an English winter which they 
soon hoped to renew. 

At Malta they anchored^ but were prevented by 
the quarantine regulations from going on shore. 
Oakfield could only stand and look at the white 
houses that clustered up the precipitous side of 
Valetta, overhanging the harbour, and think how 
he had rambled there five years before with Stan- 
ton. A strange coincidence occurred here to divert 
the monotony of a ship-imprisonment in sight of 
land. As the passengers were, with the tenacity of 
true Indians, taking their usual ante-dinner prome- 
nade upon their limited "course" — the flush-deck 
of the Ripon — they saw a large man-of-war fri- 
gate standing slowly out towards the mouth of 
the harbour, with the homeward-bound pennant 
streaming almost down to the deck. " What is 
she? what is she?" was the universal, admiring 
question. It was with a pleasant shock of surprise 
that Oakfield heard the answer, "H.M.S. * Ama- 
zon,'" and recollected that she was the ship to 
which young Walter Vernon belonged, of whose 
first impressions of sea-life he had read, in his letter 
to Arthur, when on his sick bed at Hajeepoor. 
They were a happy set in that ship ; going home 
to spend Christmas season in England, after three 
years' service on the Mediterranean station. 



) 
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The Eipon got to Gibraltar on the 14th of 
December^ and there, for the last time in foreign 
waters, dropped anchor. The same quarantine 
regulations were in operation at Gibraltar as at 
Malta, which perhaps only added to the general 
impatience to get the coaling finished, and be off. 
This business was completed in about six hours, and 
by sun-set they were under weigh again, passing 
through the straits into the " still vexed " waters of 
the Bay of Biscay, where the same wind seemed 
to be raging which Oakfield had left there in 1845. 
Happily, however, it was now in their favour, as 
then it had been against them ; and although it 
sent a considerable portion of the passengers — 
who, in the fair-weather voyaging, which it had 
been their good fortune to enjoy since they left 
Calcutta, had begun to consider themselves tried 
mariners — weeping to their beds, those who like 
Oakfield were not troubled in this way, wickedly 
rejoiced in the stormy breezes, which, if they 
emptied the interiors of their shipmates, served no 
less to fill the sails of the ship. So they steamed 
swiftly on ; the ship moving, as the sailors fondly, 
but irreverently, remarked, " like a jackass with 
its head turned towards home." 

On the night of the 20th of December, about 
eight o'clock, when the wind, now thoroughly 
imbued with English cold, had driven everybody 
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below^ as Oakfield sat writing a letter; while 
old gentlemen played their rubber and young 
ones mixed their negus^ all discussing, however^ 
the approaching termination of their voyage and 
the different things which they would respectively 
order for their first dinner in England — a subject 
that had been dwelt upon with an unwearying 
enthusiasm from the day they left Calcutta— a 
slight sensation became perceptible at the end of 
the saloon nearest the hatchway. ^^ What is it ? 
what is it ? ** ** England in sight I " exclaimed a 
man who had just come down, looking cold and 
blue, but evidently happy with the importance of 
bis intelligence; ''they have just seen the Lizard 
lights.'' In two minutes the saloon was empty ; 
old gentlemen dropped their cards, the young ones 
their tumblers; all rushed up to see with their 
own eyes what they had been told of. There it 
was — the object that had such attraction for them 
all — that small red glimmering light, now hidden 
beneath the waves, then suddenly, as the ship rose^ 
flashing out again its all-exciting ray. Each 
time it appeared, there was a little shout ; for that 
WAS England I The manifestation of a pure 
gomiiuo sensation is always imposing, even when 
wo do not share it ; but when we ourselves sym- 
paihieo with it, one of the most softening, ex- 
hllumting influences our nature is capable of 
ri^oetvlng. 
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Oh, you grand and soaring and deep-searching 
philosophers, who sit at home and sneer at the 
popular cant about patriotism, and pique your- 
selves upon being citizens of the world, for God's 
sake go and live ten years in India, that you may 
return and know the power of that vulgar, 
common-place love of country, which every school- 
boy has declaimed about, and which you think it 
below your philosophical dignity to acknowledge. 
Leave for a day your speculations on the relations 
of the will and the passions, and the effect of this 
and that upon the human mind, and go out with 
a pilot to meet an East Indian home-bound ship, 
and make your observations there. See that old, 
grey-headed man, who for forty years there, has 
been adding house to house, and worshipping 
mammon, and dying daily to everything ideal and 
spiritual ; and watch the hard lines about his 
worldly mouth melt into a gracious weakness, as 
as he turns away to hide the strange emotion 
which, against his will, obtains for the time the 
mastery over him, as that small candle-beam 
recalls the forgotten years when he loved man 
more than money, when he himself was loved by 
a mother or a sister, with an affection different 
from that of those who have since loved his rupees, 
and his appointment, and his dinners. See that 
youth of five and twenty, whose folly, sickness 
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and the shadow of death have not overcome ; yet 
noW| though it be but for an instant, sobered into 
the wisdom of love and tenderness; watch that 
otheri who seeks a secret place that he may weep 
away the overwhelming pressure of his devout and 
godly joy ; and then cease to deny with your 
theories and your sneers that which really is; 
cease to speculate upon or question the existence 
or the wisdom of that which so plainly declares 
itself by signs^ which all the wisdom of the world 
cannot gainsay nor resist ; cease, while talking of 
divine truth, to blaspheme God, by denying the 
holiness — nay, the very being — of those feelings 
of love and unselfish reverence, which are of all 
things the most certainly His work. 

Oakfiold was not ashamed to sympathise, to the 
fullest extent, with the excited throng aroond 
him; even upon the youthful EInsign, who had 
babbled all the voyage about the Arab horses he 
had ld\ in India, and the sensation he would 
l^vduce u{Ku:i the turf in England, he oooUy when 
h« hrv>ke out into — ^"^ Breathes there the man with 
K>ul $0 dead r "" &c.. look with a mendlT eoiiB- 
ti^nasK^ He did ni>t tzy to analyse his own 
«tt$uio(fe^ to kxK>w why or how he was 
W? was coctent to ^axe. with a teu^ ej^ 
fed t^ Tuaiult Off ii* rasiizis: bkod, as his 
i»«ii j)ec3£^ tc l« mcred wiihai V-^^ 
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After some half-hour's light-house gazing, 
the cold cutting wind drove the majority below 
again. Oakfield went to bed, and woke the next 
morning, the 21st, with the hope that his rarely 
sound slumber might be accepted as an earnest 
of what an English climate was to do for him. 
He was up at seven o'clock, and dressed, and on 
deck by day-break. 

It was the dawn of an English winter, than 
which nothing could look more lovely to the eyes 
of that home-stricken crew. The coast of Dorset 
was plainly visible through the dear frosty air — 
there was England in its very actuality. Men 
were engaged in getting up the luggage out of the 
hold, for the captain said that he hoped to pass 
the Needles at eight, and (the tide favouring them, 
as the winds and waves had done throughout the 
voyage) to come to his moorings at Southampton, 
by noon. They breakfasted at eight, and during 
that last hasty meal, according to the captain's 
foretelling, passed the Needles, and felt in the 
abated motion of the vessel, the welcome shelter 
of the Isle of Wight. 

Breakfast was soon over ; the speechifying had 
been disposed of at dinner the night before ; and 
everybody was on deck — a motley crowd, dressed 
in every imaginable shade of costume, from the 
orthodox broad cloth and black hat, to the full 
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parmpheramlia of an Indian white paper helmet and 
bn>wn-4ioUand shooting coat The excitement of 
the preTious night had eub^ded ; few men's senti- 
mentalism will stand broad davlight ; and as the 
prospect of knding and the custom house became 
more and more immediate, there appeared on most 
countenances the shade of that gloom which ever 
pursues an Englishman in connection with his 
luggage. And now men have done rushing down 
into their cabins, to make positively the last pre- 
parations» and all walk about the deck somewhat 
pale with anxiet J. 

Twelre oVIock ! — the sun stands directly over 
them, and the Bipon's bells strike eight as they 
enter the Southampton water. There lies their 
goal, visible before them ; the huge steamer rushes 
on amongst the still increasing multitude of 
smaller fry, all of whom look with interest upon 
the ** Indian Mail ; ** now the houses can be seen, 
and now the people on the pier, and the word is 
given, *' Ease her I " a few short splashing revo- 
lutions of the monster wheels and they sweep up 
the harbour ; — ** Stop her ! ** — the voyage is over 
— the great ship floats alongside of the quay; 
then all motion entirely ceases and Oakfield has 
got back to England I 

Then the eighty or ninety passengers, who for 
the last seven weeks had been living in such inti- 
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mate relations, melted away with a careless nod, 
or shake of the hand, into the mutual indifference 
and ignorance of each other which was to last for 
the rest of their lives. Oakfield waited patiently 
till the custom-house officer shouted for the letter 
*^ O," and then his patience was not tried much 
longer; his trunks were unlocked, the contents 
hastily tossed over, and he was a free man to go 
wheresoever he would. He first of all posted his 
letter ; and then hurried off to the railway station, 
where the three o'clock train to London was on 
the point of starting. With a wondering con- 
sciousness of the gradual ease with which he was 
relapsing into the old habits of five years ago, he 
got into a first-class carriage, instinctively took a 
comer seat with his back to the engine, and put 
his head out of the window to look for a news- 
vender. A little boy with a great tray of news- 
papers and cheap books slung before him, sees and 
understands the look. 

** Times, Sir — Times — Morning Chronicle — 
Morning PosV^ 

" The Times, please," said Oakfield, and, as he 
took in the oblong-folded paper, saw that morning's 
date upon it, and took a sixpence out of his waist- 
coat pocket to pay for it, he could almost have 
sworn that he had never been out of England for a 
day. The bell rings— with infinitely less noise than 
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aceompttiiies the oplifkuig of a aingle pabmqiini — 
the tnun, with ha cargo of two hondied people, 
glides slowly off; emerges firam the strntiooy and 
in two minntea h darting through the fielda of 
Hampshire at the rate of fiTe and thirtj miles an 
hour. 

<< WcHiderfiil !" ejacdated Oakfield, as he leant 
back and turned to the Iea£i^ article. There 
were two middle-aged men in the same carriage^ 
whose conreraation nnmistakeaMy pronoonced 
them to be inhabitants of ^ the dtyJ^ 

^ The heavy portion of the Indian Mail came 
in this morning," observed one of them. 

''Yes; 80 I heard," replied the other, "by 
the Ripon ; very little in it ; Indian securities jost 
the same ; Lord Dalhonsie going to Peshawur, it 
appears." 

" Peshawnr ; where is that ? " 
** One of the great towns recently taken in the 
Punjab ; one of the largest military stations, my 
young nephew tells me, in India." 

" Ah ! " said the other, " I dare say. What a 
pity it is, that they always will post their troops 
in those big towns, exposing the poor young lada 
to all its temptations and luxuries I If I had my 
way, I'd send them all to out-of-the-way places, 
where they wouldn't have the opportunity to get 
into debt. I hear people talk about the banks ; I 
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Bay I know better; I know what it is runs away 
with youngsters' money. It isn't the banks^ bless 
you I it*s your theatre-going every night of the 
week^ and your tavern supper-*parties afterwards, 
and your sky-larking, and what not I " 

^'But you don't mean," interrupted his com- 
panion, '^ that they have theatres and taverns, and 
all that sort of thing, in those outlandish parts ? " 

" Don't I ? " rejoined the other, with a knowing 
shake of the head — "I do though. What I say 
is, that wherever Englishmen go, they take these 
things with them. Look at the number of Queen'v 
regiments out there ; — you don't suppose that they 
will be content to go without their little amuse- 
ments? Why, there's Calcutta, I'm told, just 
like a second London I " 

" Indeed I " said the other, with credulous sur- 
prise ; " well, I shouldn't have thought it ; my 
young nephew must be a quiet youngster, for he 
never seems to see any of this gaiety." 

" Trust him for seeing it," rejoined the know- 
ing one ; " doesn't like to tell * old nunks in the 
city ' of it ; keeps it all snug. Ah 1 1 know what 
young men are ; find it all out some day when he 
sends his bills home — eh ? Where is he ? — Ben- 
gal Presidency ? " 

"Yes, — Bengal I believe it is; he was stationed 
at Poonah, I think, or some such place, when last 
I heard of him." 
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Oakfield could not trust himself to listen anj 
longer ; he held up the paper^ as it was^ to conceal 
his laughter. " And these are the kind of people,** 
he thought, *^ who take, we are assured, such a 
glowing interest in India and the Indian Army ? 
Well, we oughtn't to wonder, when the Times 
takes the lead, by talking of * the seductions of the 
luxurious towns of India ' — heaven save the mark! 
I should like to see the man who wrote that, 
sitting in a tent at Peshawur in the month of 
May, with a dust storm blowing, and half a dozen 
Khyberees prowling about in the distance with 
an eye to his horse." 

With which charitable reflection he turned to 
let down the window, and put his head out to look 
at Winchester, to which station the train was now 
slowly approaching. There were the old towers 
of the Cathedral, and there " the Hills," looking, 
as he so often remembered to have seen them, 
bleak and chill in the cold grey dimness of a 
December afternoon. " The holidays, I suppose,'* 
he thought to himself, ^^or I would certainly 
stop and take a look at the old place." 

The train moved on, and Oakfield fell asleep. 
When he awoke it was quite dark ; he had been 
dreaming of Ferozepore, and started up, hearing 
nothing but the dull rumble of the train, seeing 
nothing but the yellow gleam of the carriage lamp 
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overhead, wondering where he was ; then the joy- 
ful remembrance of his position came pleasantly 
over him. Finding that he had the carriage now 
to himself, he put the window down and looked 
out. What home association there was in the 
blast of cold fiercely rushing air that met him^ as 
he gazed out into the darkness I 

Still the train dashed on ; the blood-red cinders 
from time to time flying past the carriage from the 
engine, the piercing scream of which now and 
then breaks the stillness of the winter night with 
some salutary signal. Presently Oakfield looked 
out again, and saw lights on the horizon ; momen- 
tarily they brighten and increase, and he looks 
down from the embankment, which they are cross- 
ing, upon the suburbs of London. Still they rush 
on, and the huge London itself is before them. 
The Nine Elms station, which had been the ter- 
minus when Oakfield left England, is passed, and 
the train is winding quickly on among the very 
streets of the metropolis. The speed slackens; 
the unearthly creaking of the breaks is heard ; 
suddenly the darkness is forsaken for light fiercer 
than the noon-day sun, as with a clash and a 
swing and a rattle, the train draws its snaky 
length through the gas lighted iron-roofed station, 
and then — stops. 

The doors are all flung open, almost simultane- 
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oosly ; porters walk briskly along from carriage to 
carriage ; and in an instant the passengers are all 
disgorged upon the platform. Oakfield, half-emil- 
ing as he feels the anxious frown of a luggage 
seeker knitting itself upon his forehead, walks up 
to the van behind the engine. He sees, claims^ 
and appropriates his well-travelled trunks, and 
desires a porter to call a cab* His luggage is 
hoisted up; he steps inside; recognises, almost 
with pleasure, the well-known damp-strawey 
odour BO peculiar to a London cab, and inimitable 
tout ensemble of a London cabman, as he shows 
his red face at the window, to ask, '^ Where to. 
Sir 1." '' Euston Hotel ; " and they rattled off over 
the loud pavement; sink into silence upon the 
macadamized road across Waterloo Bridge — from 
which Oakfield looks down upon the broad steam- 
ing river; are lost for a time in the tangled 
wilderness of the Strand; improve their pace up 
Regent street, where Oakfield looks, with a 
child's marvel, at the shop windows, and thinks of 
" the luxurious towns " of India ; and finally, after 
sundry twists and turns, pull up before the well 
remembered door of the Euston.* 

* The author hopes that the detail of this description 
may be excused, as, however tedious or frivolous it may 
appear to the English reader, he trusts it may not be with- 
out interest to some exiles in India, for whom such details 
have an attraction as only exiles can comprehend. 
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Oakfield was determined not to commence his 
English life by a struggle with a cabman^ so hav- 
ing dismissed that functionary with a remunera- 
tion which even he had not the conscience to 
murmur at^ he entered the large and magnificent 
coffee room. He sees the blazing fires in the 
spacious grates; the bright mahogany tables^ 
whereat people, either singly or in parties of two 
and three, are indulging in the luxurious privacy 
of a quiet dinner ; sees the tables in the centre of 
the room piled with papers and periodicals ; casts 
a glance at the magnificent proportions of the 
room, and then remembered that a ^^dUk bun- 
galow " is an Indian " hotel I " 

There was a party of four very young men 
dining at the next table. By the ludicrous pro- 
fusion which covered their table, and the rapid 
succession and intermixture of wines of every 
climate and country, Oakfield would have known 
them for Oxford undergraduates, even if they had 
not proclaimed themselves so to be by their un- 
wearying flow of * shop,' and incessant repetition 
of the word ^ men.' Looking at them he could with 
difficulty believe that only five years ago he himself 
had been, by position at least, such an one. 

His dinner soon made its appearance, and he 
seemed to dispose of it rather with the appetite of 
a traveller than that of an invalid. Indeed, he 
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was throughout borne up by an excitement whioh 
might easily be mistaken for health* 

He was up and at breakfast by nine o^dock the 
next morning, and then walked over to the station^ 
where the ten o'clock train to the North was on 
the point of starting. It would be painting the 
lily to describe the scene at the station, after the 
inimitable sketches given by Sir Francis Head^ in 
* Stokers and Pokers.' Oakfield did not feel up to 
doing the whole distance in one day, so booked 
his place only to Lancaster. As the train rushed 
on through the hours of the day, and the counties 
of England, the morning lightly gleamed over the 
cheerful woodlands of Hertfordshire ; the noon-day 
sun glared down, with its short frosty heat upon 
the sloping pastures of Warwickshire and Leices- 
tershire ; the sober tints of a winter afternoon were 
shed with soothing harmony upon the warm brown 
moors of Staffordshire ; and night was falling as 
the train crossed the glimmering Mersey at War- 
rington, and hastened on among the unceadng 
fires of the manufacturing north. 

He started again by the railway at half-past six 
the next day. It was the 23rd December, a clear 
cloudless frosty morning ; and it would not have 
required the home interest to give delight to that 
morning's drive through the tinkling woods — 
white with hoar-frost, green and red with the 
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Christmas holly — that every now and then dis- 
closed through their opening the joyous waters of 
Windermere, as, blue and life-like, they rippled to 
the shore. They passed on to Grasmere, where, 
under the shadow of that white church tower, 
beneath the yew trees which his own hands had 
planted, Wordsworth lay asleep; — Wordsworth — 
the greatest Englishman of his age ; known to the 
world as a master of English poetry, but known 
also in these valleys as the good sympathising 
neighbour, the true simple-minded friend, the 
noble venerable man. " There he lies," thought 
Oakfield ; " and surely it would be treason to 
humanity to associate one thought of sadness, or 
anything but quiet joy, with his death." 

And now they are ascending Dunmail Raise ; 
the heap of stones — the silent witnesses of the 
crisis of Oakfield's destiny — is passed; he is in 
Cumberland — his own county ; he sees with his 
eyes that lake and those woods and hills, which 
he has seen so often in fancy, or in the visions of 
the night, during the last five years ; the descent 
is commenced, and in less than half-an-hour his 
journey will be over. And now let us leave him 
there, on Dunmail Raise, while we see with what 
feelings his coming was waited for at home. 
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CHAR IX. 

" Sleep sweetly, tender heart, in peace : 
Sleep, holy spirit, blessed soul ; 
While the stars bum, the moons increase, 
And the great ages onward roll. 

" Sleep till the end, true soul and sweet : 
Nothing comes to thee new or strange ; 
Sleep full of rest from head to feet ; 
Lie still, dry dust, secure of change.** 

Tennyson. 

The Oakfield family were still unaware, when 
Wykham and Margaret became engaged, of the 
change which had taken place in the former's for- 
tunes. It was with happy hearts therefore that 
they heard Margaret was not to be entirely lost 
to them ; that she was at least to remain in Eng- 
land. Of course Wykham postponed his departure 
for some time longer than he had intended ; but in 
the beginning of May he returned to London. 
Before leaving Cumberland, he wished to have a 
day fixed for the wedding: it was ultimately 
agreed, however, to wait till they could hear from 
Edward, and think of him as being cognizant of 
what was passing. 
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In July, Fred returned to Leatheburn, in time 
to receive a most affectionate greeting, as a brother, 
from Edward : but now there was another reason 
for putting off the marriage, and this was the very 
unsatisfactory account of the latter's health. Mail 
after mail was eagerly looked for, and at last, after 
much anxiety, as successive fortnights brought a 
worse and yet a worse report, they heard with in 
expressible satisfaction that he was coming home. 
Fred himself could not but assent to the propriety 
of now waiting for the presence of the head of the 
family, and won the admiration of all by the 
cheerfulness with which he bore these repeated 
disappointments. 

Autumn came and went; and even Wykham 
could hardly regret this prolongation of his days 
of courtship. Golden days they were, in those 
glorious autumn months, when the valley blazed 
with the crimson splendour of the decaying cherry 
trees, and the burnished brown of the oaks 
wonderfully commingled with the deep blue-green 
of the fern forests. Autumn passed away, and 
winter came; the rich colours faded from the 
trees, giving place to the beauty of the glistening 
birch twigs and the glowing evergreens. The 
snow came and covered the earth, as it had done 
five years before, when Edward Oakfield had left 
home for India, and was lying thick when the 
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jKNit arrived on the 19th of Deoembery 
the ManKJilles letter annoancing his 
diate arrival. 

The 23rd of December arrived, and with it the 
meeting 00 long and anxiously expected. What 
that meeting was we will not attempt to describe ; 
how the wcnry wanderer, so long distressed both 
in iKifly and mind, found himself at last in the 
haven where ho would be. It was one of those 
days not to l>e forgotten in a lifetime ; nor was 
the happiness disturbed so much as might haye 
been expected, by the thought of Oakfield's illness, 
for the flush of animation was easily mistaken by 
sanguine observers for the sign of returning health. 
But in a few days the excitement on which he 
had been living for some days began to fade, and 
the rc-action did not fail to impress its mark upon 
the sunken eye and the wasted cheek. His mother 
saw these symptoms with uneasiness ; and as they 
continued aud grew worse, with alarm. A touch- 
ing incident first brought home to her the fact 
that Edward himself regarded his illness as being 
very serious. 

On Ciiristraas eve, while all were gathered round 
the cheerful fire, listening (" who but listened ? *') 
to the serenade which, according to old kindly 
northern custom^ greets every family on this night, 
Edward began to repeat Wordsworth's beautiful 
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dedicatory lines to the Sonnets on the River 
Duddon, describing this identical custom. All 
listened with a subdued pleasure to the soft 
musical stanzas^ so well suited to the sober cheer- 
fulness of a winter's night ; but when he came to 
the lines — 

" The mutual nod, the grave disguise 
Of hearts with gladness brimming o*er, 
And some unbidden tears that rise 
For names once heard, but heard no more/* 

his voice faltered^ and the emotion of his hearers 
was exchanged for one of a different nature. 

Indeed, ere long it became obvious to all that 
poor Edward had been sent home, not before his 
constitution had been shattered, and that he had 
now little or no strength to resist the influence of 
an English winter, nor yet to flee from it. A cloud, 
not of gloom, but of seriousness, brooded over the 
whole family. The marriage of Wykham and 
Margaret seemed {^gain indefinitely postponed by 
mutual consent. Edward himself never spoke of 
his illness as dangerous ; perhaps indeed he him- 
self knew less than others how ill he was, though 
occasional intimations of how seriously his case was 
regarded could not fail to reach him from time to 
time. One afternoon, early in January, one of 
those mild sunny interloping days which sometimes 
come to remind us of spring and summer in the 
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depth of wiuter^ Oakfield was driving Margaret 
in a ponj carriage — now his only means of 
getting about — along the road so often referred 
to in these pages, towards Dunmail Baise. At 
the foot of the pass the pony, unwilling to go 
beyond this his usual turning place, came to a halt. 
•* The pony thinks you will be tired if you go 
further," said Margaret ; " he is right, is he not ? " 
"No, not to-day: I feel better than I have 
done for a long time ; and I cannot afford to lose 
those sun-gleams just yet : so. Come up I " and 
with this exhortation he broke the force of the 
pony's associations with the whip, and on they 
went slowly up the hill. 

** Margaret, what is the day of the month ? ^ 
" The 7th of January. Why do you ask ? ** 
" How very strange 1 " said Oakfield, leaning 
back in the carriage and looking about him with a 
musing eye ; " how very strange, Margaret ! it is 
just six years to-day, then, since I had that long 
conversation with you about going to India, in this 
very place, going up this hill. I was thinking how 
exactly the same everything looks now as it did 
then : how you, dearest, are looking so unchanged ; 
and so, for that matter, do I, perhaps : but I feel 
changed enough, Margaret. Do you recollect the 
day?" 

"Perfectly." 
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They drove on without speaking for some time. 
Margaret's heart was full of the memory of that 
day, and all which it suggested. At length she 
said, 

*^ It has b§en a happy change, Edward, which 
these six years have worked for you." 

"Has it?" he replied mournfully. "God 
knows. When I said I felt different, I thought, 
I believe, of outward rather than inward changes. 
I seem to myself more experienced ; older by a 
hundred years; and yet — and yet — Margaret! 
do you recollect askmg me why I went to 
India?" 

His sister nodded. 

" Well, that question has recurred to me a thou- 
sand times: it recurs stiU, for ^all my mind is 
clouded with a doubt ; ' it is a sad thing to have 
battled for six years, Margaret, and seem at the 
end to be no nearer to a clear perception." 

Margaret laid her hand upon her brother's arm ; 
" Edward, dearest, you must not torment yourself 
needlessly ; you know that none of us would pre- 
sume to flatter you, but we know that during 
these six years you have been earnestly trying to 
do your duty ; and I am sure that God acknow- 
ledges such as seekers of truth, and will, in his 
own time, send them such light as they need." 

** You speak comfortably, my sister, and I hope 
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and believe, truly. Do not misunderstand me. I 
do not despair, nor at all feel that God has forsaken 
me : in my illness I find him continually near me ; 
and should my illness end, as I sometimes think it 
will, I believe I could still find him very near. 
But, Margaret, he is a God of the living ; and 
when I look forward and ask ^ How am I to serve 
him in active life ? ' I again feel all at sea ; for I 
feel no confidence that my work in India was 
such a service. The fact is, life seems to me to 
be getting more and more perplexed and wonder- 
ful every day, and I do not at all find in myself 
the strength that shall take hold of any one of 
its clues and follow it out to the end of the 
mystery. The combination of worldly activity 
and godliuess seems becoming more and more im- 
possible; the worldly to be living more entirely 
to and for the world ; the godly to be more and 
more going out of it. I often think that the 
latter would be a wise and no unselfish course for 
me ; that in these days, when so many are ready 
to push forward and supply all vacancies that may 
occur in the busy conspicuous posts, his is a true 
wisdom who keeps apart, and listens, and observes, 
and thinks, and, when he finds a season, speaks a 
rare word or two. That, in short, the literary 
man, not meaning thereby anything at all con- 
nected with the penny-a-liner, is about the best 
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off of all others. * Serve God by action/ it is 
eaid, but then I find all courses of action so 
clogged and blocked up with meanness, and world- 
liness, and Mammon, that the service of God is 
well nigh choked out of them. Well, then pa- 
tience is recommended. ^ Wait,' it is said, ' and 
cast bread upon the waters ; and sow, not desiring 
yourself to reap; and believe that these active 
courses shall be, by degrees, purified, and God 
will be continually drawing more and more good 
out of the evil which now offends you : do not 
expect to see perfection, but be content to take 
the good with the bad.' Well, this is a hard saying, 
though I suppose there is much truth in it ; the 
only thing I complain of in it is, that this said 
contentment is so tempting ; it is so easy to be 
content to take the good with the bad; and then 
it is so easy to go a step further, and be content 
with the bad. Why should I expose myself to 
this temptation ? Why should I not seek for the 
good, where I can get it without the bad, in the 
ideal world? Why should not I strive to dwell 
there where there are so many thousands willing 
and more able to fill my place in the actual world ? 
Why should I be battling and painfully discrimi- 
nating between good and evil ; finding, with much 
disgust, a grain of truth for a bushel of falsehood, 
'^^9 by giving myself up to the pure words of great 
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men, I may be growing continually to a higher 
standard of unmixed truth ? " 

" Becsause," said Margaret, " God does not will 
that you should have peace in the world. How 
would the world go on, how would God's service 
be advanced in it, if all good men were to retire 
from it in disgust ? " 

" You are always to the point, Margaret, which 
is one of the very many reasons that I so like talk- 
ing with you. God does not will, you say, that 
we should have peace in the world. I doubt that 
— only I think that we, with our slavish fears^ 
shrink from peace as from every other good thing : 
none of us take as freely as God gives. We fidget 
and bustle, and plunge into painful turmoil, and 
then babble about peace not being our lot on 
earth, when in truth we have never looked for it. 
If all the good men, you say, were to leave the 
world, what would become of it ? But what do 
you mean by leaving the world ? Nothing but 
leaving the evil of the world, so that there should 
be a marked division between the good and evil — 
a consummation greatly to be desired, only in the 
present state of things, impossible. All the good 
men never will leave the world, so your hypothesis 
cannot be allowed: or if they did, so much the 
better, in which case it tells against your objection. 
Besides, Margaret, I cannot undertake to say 
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what Other men might, or could^ or should do ; I 
must consider, in the first place, what I may 
and ought to do ; the question for me is, * May I 
give myself up to peace,' that is, practically, to 
thinking, and reading, and writing as the main em- 
ployment of my life ? or shall I again seek a more 
busy life, and going on patiently, sowing and not 
hoping to reap, taking a bushel of falsehood for a 
grain of truth, casting my bread upon the waters, 
resume my work in India? Oh!" he exclaimed 
suddenly, ^* I cannot do it." 

Margaret looked at him tenderly ; in his pale 
haggard face, from which, in his excitement, the 
false bloom had quite faded away, she seemed to 
read an anxious longing for the peace of which he 
spoke, which it would be vain and cruel to contro- 
vert. The tears stood in her eyes, as taking her 
brother's hand, and following more her ^ own 
thoughts than what he had been saying, she ex- 
claimed, 

** Dear, dear Edward 1 " 

He started. 

** Margaret," he asked in a low tone, very 
different from that which he had formerly used, 
" what do you mean ? " 

^^ What should I mean ? " she answered, smiling; 
" you are not surprised, I hope, at my calling you 
dear Edward ; for if you arc, you will have to be 
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shocked again : Dear, dear Edward, can you bear 
it?" 

"You meant more than that, Margaret: come, 
tell me, darling: you must not treat me like a 
child : did you not think I looked very ill when 
you said that ? " 

She bowed her head and pressed his hand by 
way of answer. 

" And you were thinking that I need not dis- 
quiet myself about returning to India, when I am 
likely, ere long, to be lying in the churchyard ? 
Speak, Margaret ; believe me, there is nothing 
shocking to me in this; it is not that which I 
shrink from ; I have sometimes suspected that 
myself — often indeed ; but do others think I shall 
die, Margaret ? " 

He looked anxiously in her face with the awful 
curiosity which all, the best or the more despairing, 
must ever feel, while they wait the answer to this 
fearful question. Margaret had neither the power 
nor the will to deceive him. 

"We know little, dearest, but we sometimes 
are very sad about you ; not for you, my own 
brother, for it would bring you peace." 

It was long before Oakfield could reply. 

" How wonderfully my mother bears it ! " were 
his first words; " I fancied she had no idea how 
ill I was: it is strange," he added, " to be talking 
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of one's own death. Here we are at the top ; on 
those stones, Margaret, I revolved the early acts 
of the drama of my life, and now at this place we 
are contemplating the last ; and you my faithful 
confidante in all. A solemn studio this place has 
been to me, and now I think this is the last time 
that I shall ever see it; it must be your inherit- 
ance, my sister." 

Poor Margaret could not answer, for the tears 
would no longer be repressed, and she rested her 
head upon her brother's shoulder and sobbed for 
grief,, like a child. He tenderly kissed her, and 
turning, they drove slowly homewards. That 
evening the Christmas games were played as usual, 
but Edward could not but think from time to time 
of his conversation with Margaret, as he looked 
up and wondered painfully whether any change 
could weaken or destroy that communion which 
so held them all together. *^ If it could," he 
thought, *^ death would be horrible ; but if death 
be horrible, God's promises have failed. There- 
fore, I believe in the Communion of Saints." . 

The days passed on uneventfully enough. The 
Indian Mail brought Oakfield a long letter from 
Mr. Middleton full of Indian intelligence, and ex- 
patiating on it with that energy, strong sense, and 
single-eyed honesty, which distinguished the 
writer. Strangely, indeed, did the vigour and the 
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decision of Mr. Middleton contrast with the 
doubts and perplexities in which Oakfield had 
confessed himself to Margaret to be still involved. 
By years of energetic labour^ Mr. Middleton had 
clearly opened for himself that path of useful 
activity along which he was now pursuing his 
clear and prosperous course. It was as one who 
had overcome the difficulties of life, speaking to 
one who was even now dying in the struggle. Un- 
doubtedly Oakfield was in the way himself to 
overcome likewise, and had there been more time 
before him, he might not have despaired of doing 
eo; but as it was, he felt that it was too late. 
Ho read the letter with a mournful sense of regret, 
perhaps of self-reproach ; then, with a smile full 
of sorrowful meaning, handed it to Margaret. It 
was evident that he had deliberately turned away 
from the world. 

The days passed away, and with them the mild 
weather, and the iron frost again bound the earth. 
One sunny morning, Edward had gone with the 
rest of the party to the lake, which was completely 
froxen over. A sudden storm of sleet came on, 
with an icy driving wind ; they all went home as 
fast as they could, but before they reached the 
house, Oakfield's tearing cough and difficult 
breathing indicated too surely that the mischief 
waa done* He was put to bed, and there he 
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remained for some days. At the end of the month 
the weather again grew milder, and he was able 
once more to come into the drawing-room. But 
it was fearful to observe the ravages which the 
last attack had made in his face and frame. He 
was brought down stairs into the drawing-room 
on the afternoon of the 31st of January, and laid 
upon a sofa. Margaret read aloud to him; he 
spoke from time to time, but in a voice hardly 
above a whisper. Presently the door was thrown 
open, and Rose ran in, calling out, ^^ Mamma, 
mamma ! I've found a snow-drop." 

It was the first of the year, and she held her 
prize in her hand. When she saw her brother 
however, she dropped it, and ran up to kiss him. 

" Thank you. Rose," said Edward, in a voice so 
low as almost to frighten the little girl ; ** thank 
you for bringing the snowdrop ; will you give it 
me?" 

Bose brought it and gave it to him, crying, she 
did not know why. 

** I did not think I should see any snowdrops 
this year. Rose, but you see you have brought me 
one. Herby, old fellow, I wish you would wheel 
the sofa to the window." 

Herby did so, with Wykham's assistance — in 
silence, for all kept looking at Edward as if there 
was something unusual in his countenance. Mrs. 
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Oakfield had observed a change, as she thought, 
and had gone out of the room to send for the 
doctor. Edward, not perceiving her absence, 8aid« 
when the sofa arrangement by the window was 
completed, 

^^Mother." 

** She is gone out of the room," said Margaret ; 
" she will be back directly." 

*^ Call her, please.'' 

At a sign Mary ran off to do so. Mrs. Oakfield 
came back in trembling haste, but grew composed 
as she approached her son : he lay with his face 
towards the window, pale and peaceful, with his 
eyes hardly open. 

^* INIother ! " he exclaimed, faintly. 

Nobody spoke. Mrs. Oakfield bent over his 
face, and bathed it with her tears. 

** Mother ! I am going to my Father, whom I 
have loved since you first taught me of him." 

Presently turning to Rose, he ssud, ** Rose, my 
pet, where is the snowdrop?" 

It was in his unconscious hand ; the little girl 
took it, and with a wail of grief and terror, held 
it l^fore him. 

" Gently, Rose, gently ; where is Maiy ? Bless 
you both, darlings. Herby, my own brother ; yoa 
brought me here to take my last look at Grod's 
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earth. Stay at home, Herby — they must not lose 
us both." 

Another pause. What awe is equal to that of 
those silent pauses round a death-bed? Pre- 
sently he resumed in a voice fainter than before, 
and with longer interruptions from his painful 
breathing, ^* Fred, give my love to Stanton, and 
to Middleton : Margaret I " he then said, in a tone 
so loud as to almost startle all who heard him, 
"my friend, my sister, Margaret I He is very 
near ; He is here now, a Father to us all." 

His mother, who had hitherto sat clasping his 
hands in speechless sorrow, again knelt by his side, 
and again embraced him in an agony of love. 

** Mother ! " he gently murmured, and his eyes 
closed, and the gasps came at long intervals ; then 
succeeded but one word, the last word of that 
young warrior, a word which his countenance, as 
it settled into the sleep of death, confirmed ; that 
word was " Peace :" — saying which he passed 
away. 
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CHAP. X. 

" The ring is on ; 
The * wilt thou * answered, and again 
The * wilt thou * asked, till ou|; of twain ' 
Her sweet * I will ' has made ye one." 

TENirrsoN. 

Although Oakfield had been iU so long, yet his 
death came upon his family as a sudden calamity. 
Indeed the end had been sudden^ and throughout 
they had regarded him more as a confirmed invali d 
than as one likely soon to die. His friends in 
India, more accustomed to such a result of a long 
illness, the seeds of which had been sown in that 
climate, were less startled, perhaps, but hardly less 
grieved. With the following letter from Stanton, 
contfuning an expression of their grief, we shall 
close the Indian part of our story. 

<< Benares, Mabch 20th, 1861. 

" Mt Dear Wykham, 

"I have just seen the Overland Mail of 
the 7th February with the intelligence of Oakfield's 
death. As you are now so closely connected with his 
family, I will venture to ask you to assure them how 
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deeply he is mourned by his friends out here. I had 
been thinking very much of him in the last few days. 
Three days ago, in my passage up the river, I stopped 
at Hajeepoor for a few hours ; I went to the house in 
which he used to live, and visited the grave of 
the poor young boy, Vernon, whom he nursed and 
watched so faithfully. You can imagine how these 
places and associations recalled him to my mind. I 
thought of him as he was then, and as I had known 
him since, little thinking that he who so occupied my 
thoughts was even then in his grave. Not that it has 
surprised me to hear of his death. When I parted 
with him at Ferozepore, last year, I never expected to 
see him again. I shall not weary you with all the 
thoughts that crowd upon me as I recall the days of 
my acquaintance with him. Though a good deal 
younger than myself, and though I believe I exercised 
considerable influence over him, yet I can truly say 
that I always looked up to him ; not only for his good 
self-denying life, but also because I always felt im-* 
pressed by the sadness which never, I think, quite 
deserted him. Had he lived longer, I believe he 
would have outgrown the doubts and suspicions of 
himself, which so clouded his mind : his anxious and 
too speculative nature would have derived strength 
and health from the invigorating influence of active 
employment, he would have held with fruitful strength 
the truth which he spent his life in dimly striving 
after. As it is, he has died in the struggle, and found 
by a shorter road a more perfect deliverance. He 
u 2 
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was, I have long felt, the great tie that held me to 
this country, and now I begin to think seriously of 
emigrating with my wife and child. They are now 
just gone to England with Middleton; my wife had 
been ill for some time, so I took this opportunity of 
sending her home. I only wish that I could haire 
gone too. I went down with them to Calcutta, and 
am now returning to Ferozepore, feeling more solitary 
than I have ever done since the days of my griffinage. 
You know I never liked India, but one always takes 
a sort of stoical pleasure in doing a very unpleasant 
duty. You may imagine what seat stable duty may 
acquire by being regarded as a chronic martyrdom. ! 

** Middleton will be deeply dis^>pointed at loang that 
meeting with Oakfield to which he bad so loog 
looked forward. I do not think he will return to India ; 
he has money enough to stay at home, and will, 
prv>bably, by publishing or otherwise, try to carry on 
his Indian laK^urs there. If he does leave the serriee, 
it will be an additional inducement to me to quit 
India* so do m^t be surprised if you next bear of me 
and mr wife as denieens of the bush. Tlie £Btes of a? 
three have diverged consideraUy since that nigiit 
when TvMi drst met Oakfield ax our mess at IfeeraC 
The world, my deio^ Fred, would say that ytoai had 
Keen the fv>nunate man of the trio. I do iMt exaedy 
know aK>ut xhxx : but I am suie tisat Tc«vr ^J i atii^ e 
is a xcatrer for ihe r.'.c»st siaeere congratBlataoa ; I «m 
not io «irta;:5 aboct ti>e tbonsazhi a-year. I 
will no? ind^ace yon no pre up aH woik and 
iV~t tije vorM a5 an S31e rasMj for ihe z^t of 
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days. I believe you are just the man to like such a 
life; but you have no more right to be idle on a 
thousand than on a hundred, or on ten pounds a-jear. 
I do hope you will enter some profession ; you are not 
yet quite too old, though you very soon will be. 
Give my compliments to your wife if you are married 
when this reaches you. I love her for her name's 
sake, and also, my dear Fred, for yours. I am 
writing this on board the steamer, and shall send it 
up to the station post-office by a coolie. We shall 
be off again in less than an hour for Allahabad. So 
now I set my face towards Ferozepore, in which 
amiable place I suppose I shall be when this letter 
reaches you, just becoming used to hot weather and 
dust storms. Good bye, dear Fred ; my heart is very 
full, a reason perhaps for being silent rather than for 
expatiating at greater length. 

" Believe me, ever yours, 
" H. Stanton.'' 

And now once more, and for the last time, we 
return to Leathebum. It is the middle of June, 
the anniversary of Edward Oakfield's birth, which 
has been fixed for the marriage of Wykham and 
Margaret. The beauty is that of a summer's day 
among the mountains. Upon the side of Helvellyn, 
" the solemn wastes of heathy hill " lie sleeping in 
the sunshine ; the whole outline of the range that 
bounds the valley is reflected in the glassy waters 
of the lake, the sun glares down with a power 

U 3 
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Tarelj felt in English latitudes, with a power that 
might be oppressive, were it not for the shade of 
the birch and sycamore trees which stad the Talley^ 
and the cooling ripple of the streams ; tonrists on 
foot, tourists on horseback, tourists in gigs, are 
panting along the high road, enjoying, to the ut- 
most, that consummation of tourist bliss so seldom 
granted — a fine day ; all living nature speaks 
aloud of happiness, but nowhere is there greater 
joy, placid and silent though it be, than in that 
grey house, almost hidden in the luxuriant creepers, 
where they are preparing to celebrate the birthday 
of the dead and the marriage of the living. 

The celebration is to be gravely cheerful, as 
befits his memory to whom the day is sacred. 
Only two carriages are at the door, which are 
shortly filled, the first by Mrs, Oakfield, Alargaret, 
and her two bridesmaids. Rose and Mary ; the 
second, by Wykham, his father, Herby, and Mr. 
Middleton, who alone had been asked to come down 
from London and attend the wedding. 

Herby had tried hard, but in vain, to induce 
Wykham to astonish the rustics of the valley, by 
appearing in all the magnificence of Bengal Light 
Cavalry full dress uniform, and himself made up 
for any deficiencies with the gorgeous costume of 
an Oxford Freshman. They drove along the well- 
remembered grass-grown road, by the lake side. 
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sheltered by the deep woods from the rays of the 
mid-day sun, and entered the little church, which, 
cool, ancient, and kindly-looking, with its little 
stone arches and pillars, was now full of people, 
not listless gossipers, nor gaping starers, but kind, 
sympathising, friendly neighbours, who had known 
the family before either Wykham or Margaret 
were born, and who, only five months before, had 
followed Edward Oakfield's body to the grave. 
The young clergyman who oflSciated was orthodox, 
and read the whole service right through in a 
strictly orthodox manner; but orthodoxy itself 
could not make dull that solemn ceremony, when 
those two, in the presence of God and their friends 
and neighbours, plighted to each other their faith in 
the name of God, and promised to be one in flesh 
and in spirit till death did them part. At last the 
service is over down to the very last word " amaze- 
ment," and they pass out into the churchyard. 
When they reached the little white gate leading 
into the road, Wykham stood still, and pressing 
his wife's arm pointed to two graves that were 
close beside them, under the boughs of the old yew 
tree, which flung its shiade over one-half of that 
little burying-ground. They were the grass-grown 
graves of the two Edward Oakfields, father and 
son, with the name, age, and date of death in- 
scribed on a stone at the head of each. Mar- 
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garct perceived and accepted her husband's mean- 
ings and as they had already made their vows 
publicly in the presence of God and the living, so 
now they silently renewed them in the no less 
real and awful presence of God and the dead. 
Breakfast was waiting for them at the house^ to 
which they sat down, a family party, with the 
single addition of Mr. Middleton. 

It was a day of shower and sunshine, of tears 
and laughter, of most intense feeling both of regret 
and hope, the two springs that move human hearts. 
When Fred went up to Rose with a grave face, and 
said he was going to kiss her, and Rose with equal 
gravity refused to be kissed, then the laughter car- 
ried it ; but when Fred and Margaret had fairly 
started on their road to Scotland, then for a few 
minutes the tears had it all their own way ; and 
poor Rose and Mary cried as if their hearts would 
break, nor could their mother find it in her heart 
to stop them : " And yet, Herby, my boy," she 
^)id« as she took her son to her arms, *^ I believe 
it is in every way a mo^ happy day for her and 
for us»" 

Reader, we believe so too ; and with this {deas* 
iug conddence we must conclude. Wykham has 
followed Mr. Mkidleton s advice, and matriculated 
45i a 5:vntIo!naii commoner at a ;^mall coUese at Ox- 
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ford^ and is now residing as a married man at that 
University, looking forward to going to the bar. 
We hear that at a recent debate on Indian affairs 
at the ^^ Union," he astonished ** the house " with a 
few personal recollections of Mooltan. Herby is 
also residing at Christ Church, and as he never has 
anything to say to the highest authorities of that 
place, nor they to him, is probably doing well there. 
The Vernons still pay periodical visits to Leathe- 
burn. Walter Vernon was of the party on the last 
occasion, a fine young midshipman. If he and 
Rose are as fond of each other a few years hence 
as they seem to be now, there is likely to be 
another wedding in the Oakfield family. Mr. Mid- 
dleton has not returned to India, nor is it likely 
that he will ; but his sister has rejoined her husband, 
and is perhaps by this time on her way with 
him to the Canterbury Settlement. So "Young 
India," or the "Ferozepore School" is quite 
broken up, without, it must be confessed, leaving 
the slightest trace of existence beliind. Yet some 
say that no brave man fights and dies in vain ; that 
the fact that there was one who, in the days of his 
youth, desired and earnestly endeavoured to be a 
devout, thoughtful, sensible soldier cannot become 
as though it had never been; in short, that 
there was or will be a fruit, not only for himself 
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but for others, from that anxious life-conflict which 
was borne by him, who the while is peacefully 
sleeping under the old yew tree in Leatheburn 
churchyard. 



THE END. 



London : 

A. and G. A. Sfottisvcooub, 
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„ (Isaac) Loyola ... 89 
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Tomlloe'slBtrdductkm to the Bible - 80 
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WUloarhby'a (Lady) Uiary - - - JJ 
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Blaln e»s Dlrtlrniarr of Sural Sports 

Cecil's Stable Practice - - - 

„ Stud Farm - - - - 

The Cricket Field 



Ephemera on Angling- - - - 

,, *B Book of the Salmon 
Hawker's! nstrnrtlons to Sportsmen 
The Huntinjr Field - - - 

Loudon's Lady's Country Companion 
Pocket and the Stud 
Practical Horsemanship • - • 
Pulman's Fly«Fisbinir - - - 
Stable Talk and Table Talk • 
The Stud, for Practiml Men - 
Wheatley't Rod and Line 
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The Bolenoes In General 
and Matliematios. 

Bourne's Cwtechlsm of the Steam Engine 7 

„ on the Screw Propeller - - 6 

Brande's Dictionary of Science, etc. - 7 
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Moseley'sPrnrtiral Mechanics 

,, Kngineerlnfr and Architecture 
Owen's Comparative Anatomy - - - 
Peichel's Physics - - - - « 
Pbilllpn^ Mineraloory 



PalaosolcFossllsof Cornwall, etc. 34 



Portlock'aGeoloiry of Londonderry - 94 

Smee's Klectro>MeUllursy - - - S7 

Steam En vine (The) , by the Artisan Cl«b S 

Tate on Strength or Materials - - 38 

„ Exercises on Mechaidca •> « S7 

„ Mechanical Philosophy - • • 38 

Wood's Algebra, by Lund - - - 83 

Veterinary Medicine. 

Cecil's Suble Practice - - - - g 

„ Stud Farm ----- 8 

The Hunting Field . - - - . H 

The Pocket and the Stud - - - 13 

Practical Horkemanship - - - - 11 

Stable Tklk and Table Talk - • • 13 

The Stud for Practical Purpose! - - H 
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Voyages and TraYela* 

AdiiinR''iCiintiprtiuryfieltlBmtlil - - 5 

llarls'a OhJna , * - - - - 9 
iLaibcu -w-*-~-3l 

Forliiri^i t^alanme'*" - - * - - lO 

Fwrpitcr and Blddulpli'i Noiwiy - - lO 

Hopc'iUiitTiinr>j«Hbr Bible- - - 3l 

Hutflics's AmHtTnlUtJ rru Ionics - - • 8l 

Hui'pTiirtarT. Tti ill 1^1 k f^Kd China - - 8l 

HuntbvI^Jt'a Avpcrif of Nstnrc - - 14 

JnmrtDli'a Cini<rfit _ , _ ,^ - J| 

Jeifnn.ftnii'h Flrtute^ rrom St. pEtCrlborg 31 

IJMiIt'sNrirfiouth WalBi - - - 1« 

Lfl,Ie^^» ncminArb - ^ - - -15 
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t* N^^tcB of ftTbii^etlcr - - - 15 

[^nliier'i Lrrtidi^ti, etc. ^ - - - 15 

rtiUitrtt'l ATfUe-J«i4rEi«l - - * - 23 

P#f i^» Nubl>w Ilri*rt - - - - 23 

Pfirillef't Vii;atr« r<nmA ttiC W^rld - -31 

Pft<ttef't New Zrnlfettd ^J(et«'lies - - 34 

RIcbAr^lfoii'p Ar-lIic Bo*l Vo^&kc - - 24 

S e hwn ni ' t- SumiUtt o [ feli S bl iiwreelt - 28 

Snow's Ati'lir V^Tn^c - - » - 27 

St^Jchn's (H.) hii^iiti Arch[p6]ag<» - 25 

(J.A.S Uit . , _ - 25 

^vlbcrknri^i Airlji,- Voycfc - - * 28 

Traveller's Library .... 31 

Wernc's AMcan Wanderings • - - 31 



TiTorks of Fiction. 

Lady Willoutrhbr's Diary - « .. -'33 

Macdonild'K Villa Verocchlo - - -"18 

Sir Roirer De Coverley . . - -28 

Southey's The Doctor etc. - • - 27 
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As ALPHABETICAL CATALOGUE 



NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 



7CBLI8HBD BY 

MESSB8. LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 



MISS ACTON'S MODERN COOKERY-BOOK. 

Modern Cookerf in all its Branches, rednced to a Sjstem of Kaitr Practice. For the «se of 
Private Kamillea. In a Series of Practical Receipts, all of whicu have been strictlr tested, 
and are g^lTeu with the most minnte exactness. Byklixa Acton. New Edition ; with Directioni 
for Carriug, and other Additions. Foolscap Sro. with Plates and Woodcuu. 7«. 6d. cloth. 

ADAMS.— A SPRING IN THE CANTERBURY SETTLE- 
MENT. B7 C. Warren Adams, Esq. With Five Illustrations. FostSvo. price 6$, M. cloth. 

ADDISON.— THE HISTORY OF THE KNIGHTS TEMPLARS, 

B7 CO. Addison, of the Inner Temple, Esq., Barrister.at-Law. Third Edition, corrected 
and improTcd t with Four Lithographic and Three Woodcnt Illoatrations. Square crown 
8vo.lUs.M.cloth. 

AIKIN.— SELECT WORKS OF THE BRITISH POETS: 

From Ben Jonson to Coleridge. With Biographical and Critical Prefaces br Or. Aikln. 
A N ew Edition } with additiouJ Selections, from more recent PoeU, by Lucy Aikiu. Medium 
8to. 18«. cloth. 

ANCELL.— A TREATISE ON TUBERCULOSIS, 

The Constitutional Origin of Consumption and Scrofula. By Henry Ancell, late Surgeon 
to the Western General Disprnsary, and Lecturer on Materia Medica and Jurisprudence in 
the School of Anatomy and Medicine adjoining St. George's Hospital. 8to. price One 
Guinea, cloth. 

ANTHONY.— FOOTSTEPS TO HISTORY: 

Being an Epitome of the Histories of England and France t to which are added, slight 
Sketches of Literature, Arts and Manufactures. By Louisa Anthony. The Second Edition, 
thoroughly rerised, with considerable A^^ditiona. Foolscap 8to. price M. 6d. cloth. 

THE ARTISAN CLUB. — A TREATISE ON THE STEAM- 

BNGINE, in its Application to Mines, MiUs, Steam NaTigation. and Railways. By the 
Artisan Club. Edited by John Bourne, C.E. New Edition. With 30 Steel Plates, and 
about 850 Wood EngraTingi. 4to. 37t. cloth. 

JOANNA BAILLIE'S DRAMATIC AND POETICAL WORKS, 

Complete in One Volume : Comprising the Plays on the Passions, Miscellaneous Dramas, 
Metrical Legends, Fugitivr Pieces, and Abalya Baee. Second EdiUon ; iucludtug a Life 
of Joanna Bailiie, now first published t with a Portrait engraved by H. Kobinson, and a 
Vignette View of Bothwell Manse. Square crown Sro. 31«. cloth , or 42*. bound in morocco 
by Hayday. 
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BI»OJfnf:i.D.— THE GREEK TESTA3IEST FOP. COI XXGES 






bot:kxf:^a treatise ox the screw propeller.. 



PUBLItHBD BT Mbbbbs. LONGMAN AM» Go. 



BOURNE.-A CATECHISM OF THE STEAM-ENOINE, 

lUastnuive af tb« iicieatUc PiinciplM a^a wbicb iM Op«rftli<M» draeadt* ftud the Practical 
DeuU* of iu Struct»M,laiis Applkatioas to NbMt« MUU» SteiM lliivis«tiaa,Mi4 JlaltmTf { 
vlthrMious8Hyg«i»i«iM«fi«froTea>Mt»e7Jolia0Mtni«#G.X^ 7%iMjUitfoa. ir««Jifc«p 
(fro. 6«. dotlu 

BRANDE. — A DICTIONAEY OF SCIENCE, LITERATURE, 

AND ARTt Compriflnc the Ifistofy, OescripelAB and SeicBtlftc Principle • of war 7 
Braneh of Hnami KMwted«c 1 «rM the Darivatlon and IteinUion of all tha Tatnt in 
jreneral use. Edited by MT.T. Brande. P11.S.L. aMl B.t aaai^tad fcr Dr* '' Caartn. tttcond 
Edition, revised and corrected ; iuvluding a Suppiement, and numerooa MTood Eofrariap. 
8to. price 60f. cloth. 

The SUPPLEM8NT aepMratalf, price i$, M. 

BULL.— HINTS TO MOTHERS. 

For the Muna^ement of their Heaitli iagiajf the Period of Pitenaaef and In the Lyf Of •In 
Bouai : with an Kxpoaore of Popalar Errors m connexion witii tnoae anibloeta, etc.; nnd Hinti 
upon Nnnung. By Tbonuu BuU, MJ>. New Edition. JToolaeapSvo.Af. cloth. . 

BULL.— THE MA.TERNAL MANAGEMENT OF CHILDREN. 

In HICALTH and DISRASK. »r Thomas BaU, M.I>. late Phfaieian Accoacheor to thp 
llttsbury Midwifery InstitntloQ. New Edition, rerlsed and enlarged . Pcap. 8ro. &i. cloth. 

BUNSEN.-HIPPOLYTUS AND HIS AGE ; 

Or, Doctrine and Practice of the Church of Rome under ConuoodasMld*AlezanderSjereuia • 
And Ancient aud Modern Christianity and Diwnlty coanpaced. ByjC. C. J. ButtS«n. O.CJL. 
.With the KOfff of HipteilTtM. 4<oU.poftt«T0.42«.cioth. 

BUNSEN.-EGYPrS PLACE IN UNIVERSAL HISTORY. 

An HiMturical Inrestigation, la Five Boolcs. By C. C. J. Bunsen, D C.L. Translated 
from the German, by C. H. CottreU, Ksq. M.A. Vol. I. eootaininf the First Boole, or 
Bonrces and Primernl Facts of Kf yptian Hiatoryi wkb an Bicyptiau Gnumnar and Dictioaavy 
«nd a complete LUt of Uieroglyphio«l Signs 1 an ^peottix of AnlboritUs, easbraeia|r the 
eomtpiieta r«xt of Manetlio and JSratosthenea, ^Bgypttaea from Pliny, «Mrabu, etc., and Aatcs 
representing the Egyptian Divinities. With many UhutcatloBS. 8to. SBi. cloth. 

•«• The SECOND VOLUME, comprising the Second and Third Volumes of the ori|^al 
German Edition, revised and corrected by tibe Aathai:* is pceparinf f«ur pttbiicatioa. 

BURTON.— THE HISTORY OF SCOTLAND, 

From the Revolution to the Kxtinetionof the last Jarabkte insnrraction (lS99W7dS.) Bj 
John aiU Burton, Author of Th« lAft •/ Z>Mf Id tf »m«, etc. t vols. 8vo. \,l% tk9 pr est. 



BISHOP BUTLER^S SKETCH OF MODERN AND ANCIENT 

GEOGRAPHY. New Edition, carefully neviaad throi^rliout, with such Alterattons Istroduced 
as contiuuRlly progressive Discoveiias and the latest JnConnation have MAdered aecessary. 
Edited by the Author's Son. the Uer.T. Butler. 8vo. 9». cloth. 



BISHOP BUTLER'S GENERAL ATLAS OF MODERN AND 

ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. CamfNrisiiv Fifty-ona Cnll-c<doared Miys t with o««ip)a|e In> 
dexes. New Edition , nearly all re^eA^mved. enU(«ad« and greatly improved ; with Correc- 
tions from the most /Mthentic l^ewKea in boch the Ancient and Modern Maps, many 
of which are entirely new. Edited by the Author's Son, the Rev. T. Butler. Royal 4to. 
84«. half bound. 

R««.P.»*w / The Modem Atlas, 28 f»n-colon»ed Maps. Royal 8»o. iSf. haU-bennd. 
separately ^^^^ Aucieut AUas, Si fulUeolonrcd Map*. IRoyai 8ro. liU. liail-beand. 



THE CABINET GAZETTEER: 

A Popular Exposition of all the Cenntries of the World ; their Geveroment, Popnlation< 
Revenues, Commerce and Industries; Agricultural, Manufactured, aud Mineral Products ; 
Religion, l^aws. Manners, and Social tiitate: with brief Notices of their History and 
Aotiqtiitiea. From the latest Authorities. B/the Author of Tike C«*ifief Lmwf^. In One 
Volume, with a coloured Map. Fcap . 8vo. price lOe. 6d. cloth ; or 13«. calf lettered. 



THE CABINET LAWYER: 

A Popular Digest of the Lawi of Enr land. Civil and Criminal ; wltb a Dictionary of Law 
Tenii«,Maxiin», Statates, and JudlciaTAntiqiiities ; Correct Tablea of Aiaeased Taxes, Staaip 
Duties, Excise Licences, and Post-Horse Daties; Post-Office RegrulatioiiR, aud Prison 
Discipline. Fifteealh Edition, witli SupplemenU. Fcsp. 8ro. 10«. 6tf. cloth. 

CAIRD.— ENGLISH AGRICULTURE IK 1850 and 1851 : 

Its Condition and Protpects. By James Caird, Esq., of Baldoon, Aipicaltiiral Com- 
missioner of Tk€ Thmei, Second Edition. 8to. I4i. cloth. 

THE CALLING AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF A GOVERNESS. 

a J Amica. Fcap. Sro. price 4$. M. cloth. 

CATLOW.— POPULAR CONCHOLOGY; 

Or, the Shell Cabinet arrangfed : being an Introduction to the modem Sjatem of ConcboIosT ; 
with a Slcetch of the Natural History of the Animals, an Account of the Formation of the 
Shells, and a complete Descriptive List of the Families and Genera. Bj Agnes Catlov. 
With 312 Woodcuts. FooUcap Sro. lO*. 6d. cloth. 

CAYLEY.— DANTE'S DIVINE COMEDY. 

Translated in the Original Temarr Rhyme. By C. B. Cayley.B.A. Vol. I. THK VISION 
OF HELL. Fcap. 8to. fis. cloth.-Vol. II. THE PUaOATOliy. Fcap. 8to. price 6$. cloth. 

CECIL.— STABLE PRACTICE. 

Or, Hints on Training for the Turf, the Chase, and the Road, with Obserratfons on Radof 
and Hunting;, WastinK, Race Riding, and Handicapping. Addressed to Owners of Racers, 
Hunters, and other Horses, and to all who are concerned in Racing, Steeple'Chasiog, and 
Fox Hunting. By Cecil. Fcap. 8to. with Plate, price 5«. half-bound. 

CECIL.— THE STUD FARM; OR, HINTS ON BREEDING 

HORSES FOR THE TURF, THE CHASE, AND THE ROAD. Addressed to Breeders 
of Race HorKes anil Hunters, Lauded Proprietors, and eiipecially to Tenant Fanners. By 
Cecil. Fcap. Sro. with Plate, 5f. half-bound. 

CONVERSATIONS ON BOTANY. 

r«kew Edition, improved. Foolscap Svo.with 22 Plates, 7<.6d. cloth ; withcoloured Plates, 12s. 

CONYBEARE AND HOWSON.— THE LIFE AND EPISTLES 

OF ST. PAUL; Comprising a complete Biography of the Apostle, and a Translation 
of his Epistles inserted in Chronological order. Edited by the Rev. W. J. Conybeare, Al.A. 
Inte Fellow of Trinity College, Canobridge; aud tbe Rct. J. S. Howson, M.A. Principal of 
the Collegiate Institution, Liverpool. With 40 Engravings on Steel and 100 Woodcuts, 
inclnding Views of the Principal Places visited by the Apostle, from Ori.criual I>rawingfs 
made on the spot by W. H. Bartlett, and other Travellers ; also Maps, Charts, Plans, 
Coins, Antiquities, etc. 2 vols. 4to. price 2/.8f. cloth. 

COPLAND.— A DICTIONARY OF PRACTICAL MEDICINE. 

Comprising General Pathology, the Nature and Treatment of Diseases, Morbid Structures, 
and the Disorders especially incidental to Climates, to Sex, and to the different Kpochs of 
Life, with numerous approved Formuls of the Medicines recommended. By James Copland, 
M.D.. etc.etc. Vols. 1. aud II. 8vo. 3/. cloth; and Parts X. to XVI. 4s. 6</. each. 

CORNER.— THE CHILDREN'S OWN SUNDAY-BOOK. 

By Miss Julia Corner, Author of «• Questions on the History of Europe," etc. With Two 
Illustrations engraved ou Steel. Square fcap. 8vo. o«. cloth. 

CRESY.— AN ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF CIVIL ENGINEERING, 

HISTORICAL. THKORETICAL, and PRACTICAL. By Edward Cresy. F.S.A. C.E. 
With upwards of 3IMX) Engravings on Wood, explanatory of the Principles, Machinery, and 
Constructions which come under the Direction of the Civil Engineer. 8vo. 3/. Vds. 6«f. cloth. 
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THE CRICKET-FIELD; 

Or, the Science and HUtorjr of the Game. lUaRtrated with Diagraaif, and enlivened with 
Anecdotes.^ By the Author of PrineifUa 0/ Scientijic Batting, Fcap. 8to. with Fiate, 
St. half-bound. 

DALE.— THE DOMESTIC LITURGY AND FAMILY CHAP- 

LAIN I in Two Parts t the First Part beinr Church Services adapted for Domestic Use, 
with Prajers for every Day of the Week, selected exclusively from the Booli of Common 
Prayer. Part II. comprising' an appropriate Sermon for every Sunday in the Year. By 
the Kev. Thomas Dale, M.A., Caiion-Hesidentiary of St. Paul's Cathedral. 2d E<HUon. 
Post 4to. 2i«. cloth; or, bound by Hayday, 81«. 6i<. calf lettered { 60s. morocco. 

c-„.,-».i, /THK FAMILY CHAPLAIN, price 12f. cloth. 
Separately ^^^jg DOMESTIC LlTUaOY, price 10#. M. cloth. 

DAVIS.— CHINA DURING THE WAR AND SINCE THE 

PEACE. By Sir J. F. Davis, F.R.S. Bart., late H. M. Plenipotentiary in China : Governor 
and Commander-iu-Chief of the Colony of HonglioU|r. 2 vols, post 8vo. with Woodcuts, 
price21«. cluih. 

DELABECHE.— THE GEOLOGICAL OBSERVER. 

By Sir Henry T. Delabecbe, F.R.S. Director-General of the Geological Survey of the 
United Klugdum. New Edition ; with numerous Woodcuts. 8vo. 18«. cloth. 

DELABECHE.— REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF CORN- 



WALL, DEVON AND WEST SOMERSET. By Sir Henry T. De la Bechc, F.R.S., 
Director-General of the Geological Survi -•-•-- "••-•"■' ^-^ "•»-«- ••--- .«--.. 
cuU, and 12 large Plates, 8vo.l4»..cloth, 



Director-General of the Geological Survey of the United Kingdom. With Maps, Wood* 



DE LA RIVE.— A TREATISE ON ELECTRICITY, IN THEORY 

AND PRACTICE. By Au^ste De la Rive, Professor in the Academy of Geneva. In 
Two Volumes, with numerous Wood Engravings. Vol. 1. 8vo. price 1S>. cloth. 

DENNISTOUN.— MEMOIRS OF THE DUKES OF URBINO; 

Illuktratiiig the Arms, Arts, and Literature of Italy, from MCCCCXL. to MDCXXX. By 
James Ueuuistoun, of Dennifetoun. With numerous Portraits, Plates, Fac-similes, and 
Engravings on Wood. 8 vols, square crown 8vo. 3f. 8s. doth. 

DISCIPLINE. 

By the Author of Letters to my Vnknoun FrUndtf etc. Second Edition, enlarged. 
ISmo. price Ualf-a-Crowu, cloth. 

DOUBLED AY, WESTWOOD, AND HEWITSON.— THE GENERA 

OFBUri'ERFLlES, OR DIURNAL LEPIDOPTERA 1 Comprising their Generic Charac- 
ters, a Notice ot the Habits aud Transformations, and a Catologue of the Species, of each 



Geuus. By Edwaru Doubleday, F.L.S., F.Z.S. late Assistant in the Zoological Department 
- • - • • -■ .. . ^ , ..._ „ -i^^jjjj ,— . ^._. * 

„_, - »y ^ 

Author of BrUWk Oology. 2 vols, imperial 4to. price 15/. 16s. half-bound iu 



of the British Museum ; and John O. Westwood, President of the Entomological Society of 
Loudon. Illustrated with Eighty-six coloured Plates from Drawings by W. C. HewiUon, 



EASTLAKE. — MATERIALS FOR A HISTORY OF OIL 

PAINTING. By Sir C. L. Eastiake, President of the Royal Academy. Svo. 16«. cloth. 

THE ECLIPSE OF FAITH ; OR, A VISIT TO A RELIGIOUS 

SCEPTIC. New Edition. Post Svo. price 9«. 6<f. cloth. 
** It U abiotutely neetnary to meet them" [infidel wrlf^rs o/th* modem tehool] " on their 
own ground^ andjlgkt them itith their oten weapons. And this it what the little book at the 
head 0/ thit article professes to do t and it doe$ its work well. It is learned and logical^ and 
at the tame timr livrljf and entertaining. Its irony it very pouerful and cutting, and yet it 
it not open to the apparent objection 0/ grave ana leriout tubjeett being treated Jlippantiy. 
IThiltt from the nature of the subject, it might fairly be entitled Theolpgital Fragments, 
from the method in which the subject is treated it is as interesting as a collection of scenes of 
society.*' Britannia. 
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; F0L3E5— r-jLH:xTT Jiyr^ tee dahomaxs: 

h cS T«u» If * JHt ar^T I l-l-Mai^J I .mjL,lACA. w&ti 

rOEESTTS JLND BIPIXXPE^yOBWAT IX 1S4S & 1849: 

Mtf Jii::iuiia« 1 1 — <J m ja T-ui r- . tr u. XJudkv. 



<WC«MBaftWcM. 



rOSS— TEE jn>SE;S OF EXGLAXD: 

Wkk Staecaa rf A3rLr»«,i* ITii i[ iii N^caen r 1 1 1 1 rl 

V^. 1. U. m. MA IT. IM. jfa. efao. 



i FRAXCIS— THE HI5T0RT OF THE BANK OF EXGLAKD; 

^ - — tTBftCian. BfJakArmda. "nsM EfiOM. Sv<ri«. »>«. 3U. dock. 
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FRANaS.— A HI5T0KT OF THE ENGUSH RAILWAY; 

III Btrai ■ihli— tiirf ■iiifctf'—i Bv J«ka Fomm. S«*lk.8>*.9l«.clotk. 

FRANCIS. — CHROXICXES AND CHARACTERS OF THE 

STCKK EXCHANGE. 3jim^ft^ti». Sccoid K^iiioa. SM.Mk.dMk. 

FREEKAN^THE LIFE OF THE REV. WILLIAM EIRBY, 

M.A.. F.R 8.. F.US.,«te.. B«rtflr •# BwbuB : Aatkor of ow of tke BrWce*«ter Tt««tiMS. 
m4 Joiat Aalli'>r •£ tic lmtr*dmetimm f Kmtmmtmhn. Br the Rcr. J«hi FrecnM, M .A., 
mcctor of AtlMrickea, XwfoUt. aad Band Deaa. Witli a Portrait af Mr. Kirbjr (CttKiWcd 



W Hemrj ntMm*^) , a Fact 
fl^. price U«. clock. 



£ of ki» MaMMiitiac, •■^ <i Fic^ <>< Batkaa Pnran«i^r_ 
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THE POETICAL WORKS OF OLIVER GOLDSMITfi. 

Ilhittrmted bj MTomI Bafrwrli^, ttmm D 
W Boitou Ootaef, Jfisq. Bqpwit crowa 



llhittnUed bj MTomI Bafrwrli^, ttmm DeiiffM kyMeakon of Cte BlrMi«Ci«hu UUed 
.^ „ «. „ g^ ,j^ cUAi orafc. bMudfi flMTOoeD, by 



GOSSE— A NATURALIST'S SOJOURN IN JAMAICA. 

S7P.H.GaMe,£aq. With oqImkiI Plate*. BmtSro.Hutiotk. 

GRAHAM.— STUDIES FROM THE ENGLISH POETS: 

ComprisiBff Selections from Milton, Shnkipcare^ Pope, Grar, Ooldamith, Cowper, and 
CoUitu; wlthtiMB ttrikinrlj keavtifal PwBagM fKbAt4 lu Italiea i ExplVMtoiy Hotes nd 
nitutriUioBa ; aad ExamUwtloo Qoestiou tot escBcclM in KnfUali CanfositioB. JBj G. F. 
Graluun. 12mo. price 7«> dotii. 

GRAHAM.— ENGLISH; OR, THE ART OF COMPOSITION. 

Ezplatned in a 8«rie« of Inttnictiona and Kzamplea. Bj O. F. Grafaam, Mew UUCloa, 
nviaed and isprwred. FMko^p8v«>^.clo«h. 

MR. W. R. Gi^EG'S CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE EDIN- 
BURGH REVIEW.-ES:JAVS 0^f POUTICAAj AVO bUCIAL SC2SMCS« aoatid h nfd 
chiefly to the fifinivr^A J{ir«<0w. By WUUaa &.Gfl>»|. S vols. ftro. price 34t. «lfl*h. 

GURNEY.— HISTORICAL SKETCHES; 

lUimtratiaff aome Menocable fireats aod Kpoch*. fMua A4>. MOO f a.b. 15d6. By the Rer. 
John Uampd«« (jaraey, M.A.. acctw of St. MKcr% JUxy-le-^oae. Foap. flvo. 7>. W. «loth. 

GWILT.— AN ENCYCLOP^DL^ OF ARCHITECTURE: 

Historieal. IWontical, and PrwticaL By JoMph CvUt. lUo«tm««d arith iMre tiwn 
One ThoMand Borrarion oa Wood, tnm JJoaieaf by J. S. Gwik. fSecond KdUioa, with 
Snpplemeutai View of the Symmetry and Stability of Gothic Architectaw t Coaqftrisinfl^ 
opwards of 80 addiUonal Woodcuu. Sro. 62«. M. cloth.— The SUPPLEMKNT lepaimtely, 6t. 

SIDNEY HALUS GENERAL LARGE LIBRARY ATLAS OF 

FIFTY-THRBK MAPS rahceWln. byTSlnO.wHhthe DivialoDS and Boundariea cafcfolly 
coloured ; and an Aiphi*etleal iadea of all the NaiMa eontalaed fai the Man. New 
Bdition, corrected from the beat and moat recent Authoritiea; with the Railway! laid 
down, and many entirely new Maps. Colombier 4to. SI. 6m. half-bound in msaia. 

HAMILTON.— DISCUSSIONS IN PHILOSOPHY AND 

LITERATURE, EDUCATION AND UNIVERSITY REFORM. Chiefly from the 
Kdinburgh Review t corrected, vindicated, enlarged, InNotea and Appendices. By Sir 
WUUaa riamUtoa, Bart. 8*0. 18a. doth. 

HARRISON.— THE LIGHT OF THE FORGE; 

Or, Counaela drawn from the Sick-Bed of E. M. By the Rer. WIUImk HaniMa, K-A., 
Rector of Birch, Eaaex, and Domeatic Chaplain to H.R.H. the Dnchess of Cambridge. 
With 2 Wood EngraTings. Foolscap Svo. price St. cloth. 

HARRISON.— ON THE RISE, PROGRESS, AND PRESENT 

STRUCTURE OF THE ENGUSH LANGUAGE. By the Rev. H. UarriaoQ, M.^.^ Ute 
Fellow of Qneen 'k College, Oxford. Pott Svo . 8«. M. cloth. 

HARRY HIEOVER.— THE HUNTING-FIELD. 

By Hairy Hieover. With Two Plates, ooe representing The Jtigkt SofTj Ab other. The 
Wrung Sort. Fcap. Sro. fit. half-bound. 

HARRY HIEOVER.— PRACTICAL HORSEMANSHIP. 

By Harry Hieover. With 3 Fhitea, om representing Ovbig Hkt Workmemj the sther, 
Ooing like Muffs, Foolscap Sto. fit. half-bound. 
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i AWJt J»EV EDmOSS 



Ea££T HZDLHIX TEE ML a. FOB PRACTICAL FUB^ 




H%^SY EIZOT1 3L--? T ASI^ T ALK AXD TABLE TALK; 



HAITKEH.— IXSTErCTIOX? TO YOUNG SPOKTSMEX 

.C«LP.I 



BATDX^ BOOK OF DIGXITIES: 

- ' - ■.€£««■ «f sac P»tfK Cdfen. T>c>Tkn ■Mhihf •?■■■■■ i£M uf 



SIB JOHX EER5CHEI OUTUXES OF ASTROXOMY- 



HINTS ON ETIQUETTE AND THE USAGES OF SOCIETY: 
HOLLAND— MEMOIRS OF THE WHIG PARTY DURING MY 
LORD HOLLANDS FOREIGN REMINISCENCES.— FOREIGN 

REM I»IdC£NCES. Br Hrwr Birku^ Lord U«J1m4. Coafrisav Anecdotes, and ■■ 
Accomat «< tack Penoa* aad Political lacn^vcs ia Forays CoiMtxics as kan« faUea 



lacn^aci 

vitkia kis Lor<*htp's Otacrvatkm. Edited kr kia Soa, lican^ £«nr« L«cd HoUaad. 
WokFac-oailc bccoad Ediiioa. Pm »vo. I«a. Cd. deck. 

HOLLAND.— CHAPTERS ON MENTAL PHYSIOLOGY. 

Bj Heary Hollaad, MD^ FJt.S. ; Pkyaiciaa Extnoniiaair to tkc Qaeca s aad PhnidMi ia 

Ordiaarr to Hi* Royal Hi<kar«a Prioce Albert. Foaadcd ckiedT oa Ckaaien — ' - • 

Jte^iemtN9leamm4HU/UetiMU,kjtketmmcAtkmr. Bro. yiice Id*. Cd. ctotk. 




HOOKER— KEW GARDENS: 

2'i ^i?J^' ^J*!^*.** *•»* ^•^ Bounic Gardnia of Kew. By Sir WilHaa Jaeksea 1 

K.H. D.C.L. F.R.A, & L.S. etc. etc. Uirector. New Editioaj aitk awceaas Wood- 

SagraTiiigs. 16mo. price Sixpence. wowa 
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HOOKER AND ARNOTT.— THE BRITISH FLORA; 

Comprlsine the Phnnoiramoa* or Flowering Plants, and the Ferns. The Sixth Bdition 
with Additions and Corrections, and numeroaa Firares, illastratlve of the Umbelllferoat 
PlanU, the Composite Plants, the Grasses, and the Ferns. By Sir W. J. Hooker. F.R.A. 
and L.S. etc., and G. A. Walker Amott, LL.D. l2mo. with U Plates, 14«. dothi or with 
the Plates coloured, price 8U. 

HORNE.— AN INTRODUCTION TO THE CRITICAL gTUDY 

AND KNOWLEIXSE OF THB HOLY SCRIPTURES. B7 the Rev. Thomas HartweU 
Home, B.D. of St. John's CoUege, Cambrldre. New Kdition, revised and corrected) with 
M^ps and Fac-similes. 5 vols. 3vo. S/. 8s. doth ; or 5/. bound in calf. 

HORNE.— A COMPENDIOUS INTRODUCTION TO THE 

STUDY OF THE BIBLE. B7 the Rer. Thomas HartweU Home, B.D. of St. John's 
Oollefre, Cambridge. Beinir au Analysis of bis /ntrodmetlon to the Critieat Stmd» and 
Knowledge of tk« Holt SeriptmrM. / New Edition. l2mo. with Maps and Engrariitn on 
Wood, 9». cloth. "» "» 

HOWITT.— THE CHILDREN'S YEAR. 

By Mary Howitt. With Fonr lilnstrations, enp^ved by John Absolon, from Orlfinal 
Designs by Anna Mary Howitt. Square 16mo . 5«. cloth. 

WILLIAM HOWITrS BOYS COUNTRY BOOK; 

Beingr the real Life of a Conntrr Boy. written 6y Himself: Exhibiting all the Amniements. 
Pleasures, and Pursuits of CUldren in the Country. New Edition. Fcap. Sro. with 40 
Woodcuts, 6«. cloth. 

HOWITT.— VISITS TO REMARKABLE PLACES; 

Old Halls, Battle-Fields, and Scenes illustrative of Striking Passages in English History and 
Poetry. By William Howitt. New Edition; with 40 Woodcuts. Medium uVo. Sl«. cloth. 

SECOND SERIES, chiefly in the Counties of DURHAM and NORTHUMBERLAND, with a 
Stroll along the BORDER. With upwards of 40 highly-finished Woodcuts, from Dxawingi 
made on the spot. Medium 8to. S1«. cloth. 

HOWITT.— THE RURAL LIFE OF ENGLAND. 

By William Howitt. New Edition, correrted and revised. With KngraTlngs on Wood by 
Bewick and Williams ) uniform with rUiti to RemarkahU Plm9«$. Medium Hro. Sl«. cloth. 

HUDSON.— THE EXECUTOR'S GUIDE. 

By J. C. Hudson, Esq., late of the Legacy Duty Office, London } Author ot Plain Dtrtetiant 
for Making IVilU. New Edition. Foolscap 8to . i$. cloth. 

HUDSON.— PLAIN DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING WILLS 

In conformitywith the Ijawt with a clear Expdkition of the Law relating tothe Distrlhntlon 
of Personal kstate in thecase of Intestacy, two Forms of Wills, and much useful Information 
etc. By J. C. Hudson, Esq. New Edition, corrected. Fcap. 8to. 2«.6tf. cloth. 

*•* Tk«abov» Tmo Workt ma^itkadin Ong Falume, prie4 7».elotk, 

HUGHES (E.)— A NEW SCHOOL ATLAS OF PHYSICAL, 

POLITICAL, AND COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY. By Edward Hughes, F.R.G.S., Head 
Master of the Roral Naval Lower School, Greenwich Hospital. Containing Sevo.nteea 
coloured Maps, with a descriptive Letterpress. The Mws engraved on Steel bv S. Weller. 
F.R.G.8. Royal Svo. price lOi. 64. half-boand. 

HUGHES (W.)— A MANUAL OF MATHEMATICAL GEOGRA- 
PHY: comprehending an Inquiry into the Constraetion of Maps 1 with Rules for the 
Formation of Map Projections. By William Hughes, F.R.G.S. late Professor of Geography in 
the College for Civil Sngineert. Second BdiUont with 5 Plates. Fem, 8to. price 4«. M. 
cloth. 
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HUMBOLDTS ASPECTS OF NATURE, 

faO Mi i ti L—<«— 4»fc»tCliiiitw.witfc»ctetiicl] ^^ 

^ AMfciK* iwi^iB Ml f ipiiiiiBM. m4 aft Ha iipiM 4min, hj 1 
ti. cb*s wia twiB. la. M,«Mk<lMki Sk M:«KkM«««. 

HUMBOLDTS COSMOS; 

Or. a Sketch af a Phjnical Duoriptloa af tk« Uaivcna.* Ttaaalated, with tlM A«tWr^ 



■aa trtw — d t a aM iart aa, fcy Mw. SahUa. KtewBatiaa, TaU. I. aa4 II. IAm. 1». SriL 
aach clalk;l«.Ci.caekMv«4t aa l» paal Sw. a«ira ISil aaek. Val.tll. paat 8r^ Ui.H: 
datkk a* iaitoa. Part L ft. M. ««•<>.». clMk; aai Fart O. ». ar«e4,4a. clMft. 

HUMPHREYS.— SENTIMENTS AND SIMILES OF SHAKS- 

PBARK: vitk aa ahkatalclf Uaatertad ■aarfav la tha chanrteriMic Sijia af tW 
it>aaP«rfa4.a»rf otfcar raihtWrilMfaM ; fcamad ia T«yy ■■■■k« earraJ —J - 
» caaialaiaff ia inp rcftaf a aiiiiW»a Raad mm4 CfplMsr. Tte lUai 
aata darffBcdaiiAczccataibyBaaffy 3laa|Hai^lB«ira. SfaHapartl 



MRS. JAilESON'S LEGENDS OF THE MONASTIC ORDERS 

Am ray«aaaata4 ia the Fiae ArU. C«mtUamii[ ScBcaadirt aaJ the earir BaM^ctina in 
Ilalf, Fraacc.Saata.aad FUaden . (ha Bt— rtctiaai ia Raglaad aad im TTtiMaaj x tha 
BdonaMl Bcacdietioea ; eariv Horal Saiatt coaavcted with tbir Benfdicdac Ovier; tkc 



AaruSiaes : Orders dcrrred froa the AncasliBC Rale ; 
aad the Order of the Visitatioa of SC Marr. " ' 



:3s 



the Mcadiemat Orders , the Jeavita . 
_ , the Smeomn S*MiM% 9t SmerHI mmi 

iSmry Art. Secaad IditiomcoaracMriaad caftanMi«fttill<cUi«a ly tke Aathw 
wJUcata. StaanefiMn8ea.aa.claCh. " 



MRS. JAMESON»S SACRED AND LEGENDARY ART; 

Or, Lefcads of the Saints and Martrrs. Fiaar Sanns. Coataiaiaff, Leaenda af tke 
Aafclsaad Archaimab} the BraMviisCa tmi A y aa tla a; thcGtaekaid Latia^ftkciai tW 
Maadalame; the Patraa Saiatst tha Tiiieia Pfttsaacsses; the Martns; the Biafcoga ; fbc 
Haratot aad the WarrfofwSaiau of CkrUte»de«. S ec aad Bdtl>oi^ «itk miium Waad- 
eada, mA 16 Klchiaga hj the Aathor. Sqaarc crava 9v«. 28$. dath. 

MRS. JAMESON'S LEGENDS OF THE MADONNA, 

As rcpreseatcd in the Fine Arts. ForMiDr the Tmolo mud cvmcludimg SsBixa of Smend 
mud Uftudmrp Art, With » Diaviafs by the Aathor: 153 Wood Eaf^rtaca. Sqvare 
8ro. price 38f. cloth. 

LORD JEFFREY'S CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE EDINBURGH 

REVIEW. A New Bdirion, complete in One Volaae. aaifbrm with Mr. Maeaala7*a Eaaaya. 
and Sir Jaaies .Mackintosh's and the Rcr. Sfdaey Sauth*« Warks; wkh • Pertfait cafnmd 
hf Heary Rabiasoa, aad a Vifaette View of Ccaijpcrooh, cngraTed hy J. Coaaem. Imbmc 
crowa 8ro. (JVecrfjr 9mmk§, 

%• ilbo, the Second Sditi«m, im 3 iro2f. Sre. jin'ee 42f. cfafA. 

BISHOP JEREMY TAYLOR'S ENTIRE WORKS: 

with the Life by Bishop Heber. Rerriaed and eartccted by the Rer. Charles PKve lUea, 
Fellow of Oriel CoUege, Oxford, la Tea Volaaes. Tids. II. to X. 8ro. piice H^|f.». 

Guinea each. 

••• Tke First Volume eompriainr Bishop HehrrU lAJe ofjeremg Tmplor, emteudmti iy ikm 
Editor, i$ uearlg remdf for pmhlitmtiou. 

READINGS FOR EVERY DAY IN LENT. 

Compiled frna the Writioirs of Bishop Jereaj l^lar. By tke Aathor of Awm Bmrkmrt. 
The Child's Pint Hiitorp of Rome, tie. Fc«p.8ro7&t. cloth. * 

JOHNSTON.— A NEW DICTIONARY OF GEOGRAPHY, 

DescriptlTe, Physical, Stadstieal, umi Historical t Fomfac a eoanlrta CoMnd fS«_ 

''-**- By Alexander KeHh Johnataa, F.R^.S.>.R.6.S. F.O.8. i GeapaylMra 



of the World. 

Edinbwgh in OHIaary to Her Mnjeaty. ^ „ _ 

Place*. 8vo. 36*. cloth i or strongly half-bonnd ia mssia/ price 4U. 



rvwiimva, r.n.9. 

Ia One Tohnne 
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KEMBLE.— THE SAXONS IN ENGLAND: 

A HUtorv of tb« Kiifltok CoMMMnrmltk «UI tlM |Mtlo4 of tht IfonMB CommsI. Bj John 
Mltck«UKaftU«,ILA.,F.C.P.S.,et*. S ▼•!•.•»•. 2B». cloth. 

KIPPIS.— A COLLECTION OF HYMNS AND PSALMS FOR 

PUBLrC AN'D PRIVATE WORSHIP, Solectcd And Prvpuod hy A«4kw Kipplft. D.O., 
F.R.S., Abraham Rees, D.D., F R.S., th« Rer. Thoman Jerri*, and the Rev. TbomM 
Morgan, LUD. New Kdldoa } faieladiDf a New S^Mlraeat hv the Rev. Edmuad KeU, 
U^. 18mo. 4a. cloth ; or 4«. M. bound in rowi. The SUPPL£MKNT separately, price M. 

KIRBY AND SPENCE.— AN INTRODUCTION TO ENTO- 

M0L06Y» or, Elements of the Natnral Histovy of Insects: compriaing •■ nccennt of 
noslons and usefal Inseets, of their Metamorphoses, Food, Stratagems, Habitations, 
Societies, Motione, Noises, HTbenwtlon, Instinct, etc. Br W. Ktrbr, M.A. F.R.S. h L.S. 
awi\V.Spence,£sq.,F.&4.*I^. Ncwl£ditkm,enterged. StoIs.Svo. 8l«. ML cloth. 

L. E. L.— THE POETICAL WORKS OF LETITLAl ELIZABETH 

LANDON: Comprbfaif the IMPROVISATRICR, the ^^ENlmAN BRACELET, the 
GOLDEN VIOLET, the TROUBADOUR, and other Poetical Remabis. New Edltioa, 
with a Vignettes by Rkhard Doyle. 3 vols. 16mo. I0«. cloth s morocco, 31<. 

LAING.— OBSERVATIONS ON THE SOCIAL AND POLITICAL 

STATE OF DENMARK AND THE DUCHIES OF SLESWICK AND HOLSTBIN, 
in 1861 : Being the Thttd Series of N^tei of a Ttmveller. By Samael Laing, Ks%. With a 
Plan of th4 Mttle of Idstedi, Sro. price 11«. cloth. 

LAING.— OBSERVATIONS ON THE SOCIAL AND POLI- 
TICAL STATR OF THE EUROPEAN PROPLE IN 1848 AND 1849 1 Being the Second 
Series of N»t*$ ^f a Tnmtiltr, Bj Samoel Ldog, Esq. Sro. 14e. cloth. 

LANG— FREEDOM AND INDEPENDENCE FOR THE 

GOLDEN LANDS OF AUSTRALIA } the Right of the Colonies, and the Intereat of Britain 
and of the World. By Johtt Dnnmore Lang, M.A., D.D. With a coloured Map. Poet 8vo. 
pdce 7«> M. cloth. 

LANG.— AN HISTORICAL AND STATISTICAL ACCOUNT 

OF NEW SOUTH WALES ( Inelading a Visit to the Gold Resions, and a DescripUon of 
the Mines; with an Sstiasate of the probable Results of the Great Discovery. By John 
UnnaMtre Lang, M.A., D.D. Third Edition (three-fourths entirfly new) , bringing down the 
History of the Colony to July 1, 1852 1 with a large coloured Mi^. 2 Tola, poet Svo. prl«a 
SU. doth. 

LARDNER.— THE GREAT EXHIBITION AND LONDON IN 

1 851. Reviewed by Dr. Lardner, Michel CheTaliev, John Lemoinne, lad Hector Berlios. 
With Wood SngraviagB. Crown Sro. price 14*. cloth. 

LATHAM.— ON DISEASES OF THE HEART. 

Lectures on Subjects connected wMh Clinical Medleiue « Diseases of Che Heart. By P. M. 
Uthao^ M.D., Physician Eztiaordloary to the Queen. New Edition. StoIs. ISmo. IS*, cloth. 



DR. FALCK LEBAHN.— GOETHE'S FAUST. 

With copious English Notos, Graaunatlcnl, PhUoloelcal, and bej^Henl, tor aAranced 
Students of the German Language. By Falck Lebahn, Ph.p, Professor of the German 
Language} Author of PrneflM in Gmnoii, etc Sro. price 15f. cloth. 

LEE.— ELEMENTS OF NATURAL HISTORY; OR, FIRST 

PRINCIPLES OF ZOOLOGTi Comprising the Principles of ClassMeation, Itttewportei 
with amusing and InstractiT* Aeconnts of the most remarkable Animata. ^ ■«••»• *'««• 
New Button, enlarged i with aaay additional Woodcotc Foolscap Srtt. 7*. M. cloth. 
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LARDNER'S CABINET CYCLOP^DU, 

W HlvlMT. biofi^T^?^* tJtmtUrf, tbt ArU ud StHN!!it<rr«j Kailvnl Rlflorr^ *n4 Umav 
im^mttm, CoiBpri«lEit « ^cri^a of OrifiBKl WariiA br >.ir Job* Hlrr>chel, i^ Jaae* 
M^Uftlflikp ft«licri Jt^ytitjr, Str 1>«ti4 BrT«it«r, TWsau l£d<]iUrr. John ronlcr* 
Hr iTMim 0cv% Tl»~-* M*«Frw, BviW Tkltrlmai. iiii« RtT. **. R. Gleie, J. C. L. 
JiiavMie. Jobs nOlH. r.a,»-tii3.* kj^ otbtt t^iAtM^i Writer*, lis FBI*. CtAff. »f#, 
wUh ri<MCU Tltlt«i Frti^e NF^crrirE:* Gumvaa, rUib^Tttc worhA «cfuml«lr,iB S«u Of 



i;yB,ctitt«iBidt« laa , I vol. j«.fidr. 

laiM m»evf NT . . I wuU. lOf . M. 

7, I>c SlwHlmdl^t HM144T ^ 
1. ttt aitmimdVa TM tt the 



frola. Ji. 



10. I>onor4Ji*l DoatJlk ££0- 

IK IkulMu'i ^^B ud Par- 

tUfi] «... itoli* l^i^CAi 

■Bllfk,STe<l«Df MMi Kot^ 

13. Diimbm.^i HlllQiT of Pd* 

ImuA , . . . ItbI. ti.U. 

14. DumhAQi'a CJersulc Ed- 

tli« Middle Affci , . 4 wvlM. 14j!. 
1{« Pt^Dkiim'i Kritiik Ifnma^ 

(li^la . « . » 9 ¥(lil«P 7ir- 

15. F«trm»'i HUlDi? »( tli« 

tfaitetl aikl^f . . 3 mil. Tl' 
ti. FiubTDkir'i Grnk ud Ko- 

$0. ffiriUr'i UtM Df iki 

maiiveiiLb . « iTuti^ IJj.Erf^ 

il.Glf^i L1*rJ of JUll(»r7 

CDBiinu4a«rft . » 3T0Li, I&.W. 

Netberludi. , .trot- ar-M- 

33. Heotlow'&Soladr . . I tl»l. ^.Gtf. 

^ Hori4.-het'iAitrDDOBj' . lt<a\w 2t*M* 
So, Hif rt'Cki^rt PUcDorie da 

NatiirmL PhILu»e>ptf , ItaL. Si.M. 

3S, Hiitnrrorllume . 5»oli. T'- 

3J', KNtDrrufSikktitfrliind , I Tdl. Si.erf. 
SS, ^aLlmiiij^i. Ttiiktkie «n the 

Uiuu/kEtufN iji UetiJ, 3 rail. lEtf .6#' 

JslateimGn ... £ roU. ITi.Sd, 

10. KK«r *od Laniqer^if Me- 

£hKb)cii . « » I Till,. ^, M. 

11. tCeifflLLlcr's OettlDci flf 

HUtawT * » * * 1 tdI. Sj.arf. 



fli. LuJftrr'iGie-aiBrtrr ■ t vol. 3t. Mil 

34. Mrdnct an U evI » . 1 vol* Mm. td. 
JS, LATdaeT^i tlrdFiutitiH ^vd 

pDeuMhliti . « , ItbI. Si.W. 

17. Mkckintov^t Fnr^trr, mui 

S^ llM-ktdt«4», WtU«eCp nsd 

BfM'A llEilorr ai' Ew* 

Luid .... 10 tdU. 33i. 
3B. StodltfSTnfrif Kfid Rlhdi|lf'*^i 

Md P4iFLii|riae!»e Author*, If tilt^ 14)f*fi^. 

4=. PbUlitfi* Tr««t^>r Od ^to^ 

lui7. cairtcl^ la Lass £rol>. 7t< 
4t, FoH-tiriMlslBr^efNiidn] 

PMbs^oflLf . , . I vol. Si. M, 

Hu«(Mi:t>T«oJ£Uk . U«J. 3J.iJ. 
4i&. POTti(r''t MiLn nrncturv of 

p&rr«|^a «fid aliH . ^Til. Sl.i#. 
44. 1ldinii!''i &HU>b LAWfrn^ I rol* 3It, fitf, 
47. S^rolt^i HIatdrf of ScOl^ 

lud . . « . IVal*. 7: 

a. Slieltrr'i lifftorEMtseBt 

FnraEk Aatkdr* . , f TOU. 7t. 
4'J. Bbactianl u.tf StltllUOIl^i 

liurcTA .... iTO], liufitf. 
iO.SdUbeT^J Ll»« of BrllUii 

Admlnli . . , i TOl«. I7f. fi^. 
SI. &lebl3la|('et'hDTTkBtititrr,£rilLa, J§^ 
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LETTERS ON HAPPINESS. ADDRESSED TO A FRIEND. 

Bj the Author of LttUn f Afjr UnkHoum Ftitudu Foolscap 8to. ««. cloth. 

LETTERS TO MY UNKNOWN FRIENDS. 

BjaLwlj. Third Edition. Foolscap 8to. 6«. cloth. 

LINDLEY.— AN INTRODUCTION TO BOTANY. 

B7 Prof. J. Undloy, Ph.D., F.R.S. L.S. etc. New Edition, with Corrections and nnmeious 
Additions. 2 vols. 8to. with Six Plates and nnmerooa Woodcnu, S4«. cloth. 

LINWOOD (W.)— ANTHOLOGIA OXONIENSIS; 

Sive, Fioriieviam e iusibus poeticis diTcraorum OxoDieosinm Or«cis et Latinisdecerptnm. 
CwanteGulielmoLinwood,M.A.iBdisChrUtiAlvnmo. 8to. 14t. doth. 

LITTON.— THE CHURCH OF CHRIST, 

In its Idea, Attributes, and M inistrr t with a particoliur reference to the Controversy on 
the Subject between Romanists and Protestants. Bt the Rer. Edward Arthur Utton. M Ji., 
ViccPrincipal of St. Edmund HaU, Oxford. 8ve . 16t. cloth. 

LORIMER.— LETTERS TO A YOUNG MASTER MARINER 

On some Subjects connected with his Callinsr. Br the late Charles Loilmer. A New Edi- 
tion. Foolscap 8to. Sfc M. cloth. 

LOUDON.— THE AMATEUR GARDE]*ER'S CALENDAR: 

Being a Monthiv Gaide, as to what should be avoided as well as wlutt should be done in a 
Garden in each Mouth : with plain Rules how to do what is requisite ; Directions for laying^ 
ont and planting Kitchen and Flower Gardens, Pleasure Grounds, and Shrubberies ; and a 
short account, in each Month, of the Quadrupeds, Birds, and InsecU.then most injuriooa to 
Gardens. Bf Mrs. Loudon. Ifimo.with numerous Wood £ngraTiiiff*i7«*M. cloth. 



LOUDON— THE LADY'S COUNTRY COMPANION; 

Or, How to Enjof a Conntrj UfeAationallf. 
Ladies," etc. Foorth Edition. Foolscap 8to., 



Or, How to EnjOT a Conntrr UfeAationallT. Br Mrs. I^udon, author of **Oardeninff for 
, -j.„.. — t ,-».,..-_ -_-, with PUte and Woodcuta,6». cloth. 



LOUDON'S SELF-INSTRUCTION FOR YOUNG GARDENERS, 

Foresters, Bailiffs, Land Stewards, and Farmers 1 in Arithmetic, Book-keeping, Geo. 
metry. Mensuration, Practical Trigonumetry, Mechanics, Land-Surreying, Levelling, 
Plauuing and Mapping, Architectural Drawing, and Isometricai Projection and Perspective ; 
with Kxamplck shewing their appUcatlons to Horticultural and Agricultural Purposes. 
With a Portrait and a Memoir. 8to. with Wood Engravings, 7«. M. cloth. 



LOUDON'S ENCYCLOPEDIA OF TREES AND SHRUBS: 

Being the ilrftor«(Mm ot Frutieetum Britanniemm abridged: containing the Hardy Trees 
and Shrubs of Great Britain, Native and Foreign, scientificailf and popularly described: 
with their Propagation, Culture* and Uses in the ArU. 8vo. with 3,0OU Woodcuts, price 
60f . cloth. 

LOUDON'S ENCYCLOPEDU OF GARDENING: 

Comprising the Theory and Practice of Hnrtlcultiire, Floriculture, Arborieultare, and 
Lauuscape Gardening t including ail the latest Impmvements ; a General History of Garden- 
ing in ail Countries; and a Sutlstical View uf iu Present SUte; with Suggestions for its 
Future Progress in the British Isles. With many hundred Engravings on Wood. New 
Edition, corrected and improved by Mrs. Loudon. 8vo. Mt. doth. 

LOUDON'S ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF AGRICULTURE: 

Comprising the Theory and Practice of the Valuation, Ttansfer, Laying-out, Improvement, 
and Management of Landed Property, and of the cultivation and economy of the AnimaUnd 
Vegetable Productions of Agriculture, including aU the latest improvements. Fifth 
Edition { with upwards of 1,1UU Engravings on Wood. 8vo. 8<. 10*. doth. 
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LOUDON'S EMCYULOPiBDIA Or FLANTSs 

lael«dlaf aU tiM PlaMs wIMi avesowflniiiAia, ar hw* iMM iMi 



fivinff their Nstaral Historr. meeammmmUt* by sHcli t 

ElcHMaUry DeuU«, m mtij cmUc a bc|riaBcr, wh* is a awieK_^. 

oaaie of cveir Plaat vUeb ha asf fWl* tovar, amdmmtitmwMAm 

It which U Mtefal aad iaurmd^r MavCttlM, 

to th« year IflU, by Mn. ' 



KMnved Fintca.aad 
^ .diac«»«rlfc« 



LOUDON'S ENCYCLOPAEDIA. OF COTTAGE, FARM, AM> 

VI LLA AKCHITBCnniK mmi FUBNITmiS. CtmtiUtmg Darina far CMtans. ViOta. 
rarm HoaM«. Pkrawilca, Co«Mqr lua, PiMIe Hoaaw, PmiTM Jaaf — -^ -^- '...TrT^ 
reqiiUlte l'1ttlnflra>ap, Pfxtates, aitf Fia lUu a , mi aff in fi lalu OT 
teeocnr t each Ucufa accoapaaied bjr Aaalrtical aad Critical 
caiud by Mn. Loudoa. Svo.iilth l/Kb Woodcau, Oa. dolh. 

LOUDON'S HORTUS BRITANNICU8; 

Or, Catalone of ail the Plant* Indifenou to,cvltivate^la,OTiatrod«ecd iato Britaia. 

entirely New Kdltloa corrected throoffboatt with a SaBnlcaMat, iw ~' 

PUnU down to March, IMOi aad a.»«»6c»cf«l ladK t* tka.whale W 

U«d4m t aaaUud by W. U. Bastar aad David Woostcr. 8ro.II«. M. eiatlu 

The gOPPL MItl u fai atBij , pries Idiu dock. 

LOW.— ELEMENTS OF PRACTICAL AGRICULTURE: 

Coaipnhcodiaii the Oaltiratlaa of PlaMa^^tbe ttaabaadrrpf t 
Xeonomy of tha Pann. By DaTidi;owv»H*KB*8Jh Hew 
•f o. aU, clotb. 



MACAUIAY.— THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 

FromtbaAoreoiioDof Jaaoali.. B|r«TkoaMa BaUngtM Macnla 
and it. 8n>.]IS«.ol««b. 



Mil. MACAULAYS CRITTCAL AND HISTOBICAL ESSAYS 

CUNTRIBUIHU TO THI HUiKWURGH REVIBW. Three Bditioa*, aa HoUowsf— 
1. MHRARY BUITION (the BeTcnth), inS toU.Svo. price S6«. doth. 
S. Compute In ONB VOLIfMB, with Portrait aad Vifnecte. Sqaare crorwew. price 

71k. cloth I or tO$. handMmeiy bound in calf, try Hayday. 
8. A NEW EDITION, JnS Tola. /cap. 8ro. price Su. cloth. 

MACAULAY.— LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME, 

IVHY and TIIB AHMAOA. By Thonaa BabinvtoB MacaiiUfw Now Bdltloa« Ifcao. 

4«. «d. dolbt moroeoo, Ute. M. <^OMid tp. Hufda^.) ^^^ 

MR. MACAULATS LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME. 

With iiiimer'nia IlluftratinnSiOrifliral and from the Antique, drawn on Wood br Georve 
Hdiittf, Juii. Mild eiigrnTed by Samuel William*. New Edition. Fcap. 4to. 21*. boarda; 
ur A'it, bound In morocco, by Hayday. 

MACDONALD.— VILLA VEROCCHIO; OR, THE YOUTH 6F 

LEONARDO DA VINCI i a Thle. By the late Diana Le«dM MacdoonUd. Fcap. 8to. 

Hi.cluth. 

MACKINTOSH'S (SIR JAMES) MTSCELLANEOUTS WORKS: 

lut ludlhjf hU Contribntlons to Tb« RDINBUBflH RBVIBW. A New Editioa, eoanilete 
ill Olid Vr«iluniai with Portrait and Vignette. Sqaare crown 8to. 31«*,dothj ur Mik calf 
aitra by Hayday. 

M'LKOI) AND WELLER'S SACRED ATLAS.— AN ATLAS OF 

hritll'TUUK UKOURAPHY^ Adapted- for the use of Trainins College*, Pupil Teachera, 
ititil llm U|i|iiT(.'UMea In KlenMntary Schoola. Conprialofr Fifteen, coloured Mapa, and a 
Ndi'iloii, eiiiimvitil on Ten Plates* with lllnstratlve Letterpreaa, by Waiter M'Leod, 
VM (i N., Il»<k<l Maatar of the Model Scboai, and Master of Method in the Royal Military 
Akyluni. rheitfa. The Maps compiled and engraved by Edward Wdler, F.R.6:8. Royal 
Hvii. |irlf(i 7j. lialf-buuud. 
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M*CULL0CH:-A DKJTIOliaRY, GESOGaAPHICAL, STATIC- 

TIRAL, AND HISTORICAL, of the various Conntrie*, Phices, and PriDcipal NMoral 
I UMectS'iB the World. BjJ. R. H'CnUocb, Hnr. Illustrated with Stxl«r];e Map*. Ne«r 
I Edition, with a Supplement, comprisinir the Population of Great Britain from the Censua of 
* 1851. 2 Tol«.8ro. 6»«. doth.— The SUPPLKMli^Nr separately, price 3«. M. 

I 

' IMPGULLOCK—A DiDCTIOKARY, PRACTICAL, THBOEETI- 

CAL. AND KISCORIOAL, OV- GOMMBRGR, AND COMMBftCIAL NAVIGATION. 
Illustrated with Maps and Plans. By J. R. M'Culloch, Esq. A New Edition, corrected, 
enlanred.Mnd imuroVed: Inclndinr a New Supplement. 8vo. 50«. cloth: or 601 . stxonslr 
half-bound in russia.-The SUPAiBMaNTBepuratfelyi prieB4».- M. 

M»CULLOGH:— AK ACCOUNT, IJESCRrPTIVE, AND STATIS- 

TlCAL^^oftheBRlTISHJEMPIRBi exbibitUiffiiuJSstent.PhrsieaLCapacitiM, Population, 
Itadttstry. and CiTil aud'Keliriotts Institutions. ByJt R. M'CMliocfa^.Esq.. 8d.JU&tii>n, 
corrected, enlarged, and greaUy improred. 2 toIs. 8vb. 42t. cloth. 



MCVLLOGR.—A TREATISE ON THE PRINCIPLB9' MSD 

PRACTICAL INFLUBNCB OK TAXATION AND THE FUNDING SVSTBM. BrJ.R. 
M*CuUoch, Bsq. Seoond JMition,. coirected, e&larged, aad improved, aro. 10k. dMlu 

M*CULLOCH.-A TREATISE ON THE CIRCUMSTANCES 

WHICH DETERMINE THB RATE OR WAGBS AND THB OO.VDITION. Olf • THB 
LABOURING CLASSES. By J.B. M*CuUoeh,Jiaq. Fc^»4 8vo. 3s. U. doth* 



i MATTLAND.— THE CHURCH IN THE CATACOMBS: 

A Description of the Primitive Church of Rome, iliustrat - - - 
By Charles Maitland. New Edition, rerised ; with numerous 



A Description of the Primitive Church of Rome, illustrated by its Sepulchral Remains. 
„ ,.. . ....,_ J ... ,j.., ._j _..L Woodcuu. 8vo.l4«. cloth. 



MRS. MARGETS CONVERSATIONS ON CHEMISTRY: 

In which thb Elements of that Science are familiarly Kspiained and liinatnccd hjrBxperi- 
meuts . New Edition, corrected . 2 toIi. foolscap 8to. 14$, cloth. 

MRS. MARCETS CONVERSATIONS ON POLITICAL 

BCONOaiYt In wUeh the Eltementa of that Science are familiailj explained. New 
Edition, revised^ aMdenlaryed. Koolscap 8to. 7«« M. cloth. 

MRS. MARCETS CONVERSATIONS ON NATURAL PHILO- 

»OPHT( In which the Rlemests of tiwf Svience ri« familiarlr e^ilained, and adapted to 
the comprehension of Youne Persona. New Edition^ gxeatly> LnpruTod* Ift^m Swu. with 
23 Plates, 10«.6d. cloth. 



MRS. MARCETS CONVERSATIONS ON VEGETABLE 

PHYSIOLOGY i aomprehendingr the Elements of Botany, with their AppUcatioa to 
Apiculture. New Edition. Foolscap 8to. with Fonr Plates« 9«. cloth. 

MRS. MARCET'S CONVERSATIONS ON LAND AND WATER. 

New Edition, rcTised and corrected. Foolscap 8ro. with coloared Map sbewinrih'e 
comparative Altitude of Mountains, St. 6d. cloth. 

1\LA.RI0TTI.— FRA DOLCINO AND HIS TIMES : 

Being an Account of a General Stroggle for Bcdeslattticai Reform, and of an Anti«Heretical 
Crusade in Italy, in the early part of the Fourteenth Century.. By.L.. Mariotti, Author of 
Jtatpt Pfut and Prenent, etc. Post 8to. price lOt. Cd. cloth. 
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MARTIXEAU.— CHURCH HISTORY IX ENGLAND, 

IIAUXDER-S SCIENTIFIC AXD UTERART TREASURY: 

A X«« sad F i | 1 11 ff ii jil iii B i •# Sciaec nd tW fecBn Lcttecsi •iiliiliii aD 
. l i— i fc i i •! Snncs. Mid cvor — h j ec t cn—ttm wftk LUilia ^li Art. JUv 

HAUXDER-S HISTORICAL TREASURY: 

CMprtiiay • GcMal latosAwMrrOaOM af Ualvctwl HtaOTT.AMicirt Mi M«dcn, Md 

• Scnn«(Mnnt*nMHir»«f c«cffTpHMipalIlCtflMCkMcnMB:de*cl«ri^ their Uw. 
rMfKM, ud riKMat r — d h i— . tU mmnl moA Swial <:knacSCT •# ihA iiMtitli/ 
•^iMktett^^^ BdMM^MMMn. «d C«HM. etc. Aa cadtdT Kcw KAtteVm- 

lB*Ma» ISci otf hiliid, lli.id. 

MAUNDER*S TREASURY OF NATURAL HISTORY; 

Ov.a rinaiv DirllaMrT •# Aai^Md X«M>«: U wWcktW ZMtocial C^nctBiMics tb«l 
dteiagank tkc di*mcnMMa,ticacn. Md Species «c caaUacd arkk a vaHctT a# iBtoat- 

• laiiiwiiiii tUaatitw^ m* tW Hahitt. laadwts, aad Gcacial EcaMsr •# iW Aakml 
FaWltiiWd «iik SM Ka«iB»iac« •■ Waad. New I«tiaa. 'Fcay. •*•. lia. 



MAUXDER'S TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGE, 

Aad UBBABT mi BEFfCBRXCIt t C^aptWar aa Kafliak Dirtio_ 

l*ai*cnal«awct«cr, a CiMriral P kih i ^j , a Caraaatocr. • Lav Die ^ , 

tkc Pe«n«v. Baa«T««s aicfal Tkklcs. etc TW Tvcvtirth EditioB (18U). 
«iacdMdcaflTrc«cdtkravtoat,«iikMMcAddiiaM ~ ' - — < 
raM. 11». i cyf leocRd, 1^ id. 



MAUNDER'S BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY: 

Coasistiac a# Ueaain, SketHM*, aad brief Notices a# mWve ISjOOOKaiaeat Persona «»f all 
Aires sad Natioas, trmm the Eaffiest Pe riad af Bistarn foralac a aev aad rospleta XNc- 
tMaary af Uanevsal Bio^rspkT. A Nev aad cvefaUr revised Editioa; eorrccted thronclk- 
aat. aad exteaded hj tW latradactioa af aaaeriMS adJirtoail Urcs. Foolscap 8to. lOa. 
dock; baaad ia raaa. U».t callicttcKd, 12i. «d. 

MERIVALE.--A HISTORY OF THE ROMANS UNDER THE 

F.MPIRB. Br tkc Ber. Ckarles Merirsle, late Fellow of St. Joha*s Collece. CaabridR. 
VoU. I. sad If. 8ro. »». clotk. VoL III. conplctiBc tke UisUwy to tkc Ektabliskmeat of 
: tke Moasrcky by Aofastas. 8ro. \A», clotk. 

MERIVALE.— THE FAIX OF THE ROMAN REPUBLIC: 

A Short Hist4WT of tkc last Ceatarr of the Coauaoawealth. B7 the Ber. Ckarles Merivale. 
B J> ^ late Fellov of St. Joka's Cotlefe, Csaibr idfe. l£mo. 

MILNER.— THE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF CHRIST. 

Brtbe laUBer. Joseph Milner, A.M., Witk additions hj the late Rev. Isaac Milaer, 
1).D. FB.S. A New Kdition, reused, witk sdditioual Notes by the Rct. Thomas 
tirantksB, B J>. 4 rols. 8ro . price 52s. cloth. 

MONTGOMERY.— ORIGINAL HYMNS FOR PUBLIC, SOCIAL, 

AND PBIVATE DEVOTION. By Jsmes Moatgomery. 18mo. price it. fd. clotk. 

JAMES MONTGOMERY'S POETICAL WORKS. 

With lone sddltional Poenu, snd the Anthor's Aatoblograpbicia Prefaces. A NewEdltioa, 
complete in One Volume; with Portndt snd Viraette. i^uare crown 8ro. 10«.6d. cloth ; 
■MTOcco, 3I«.— Or in 4 rols. foolscap 8ro. with Portrait, sad Seren other Plates, 90*. 
cloth I bmud is morocco. If . 16«. 
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MOOREi— HEALTH, DISEASE, AND REMEDY, 

FmallUrlr and PraeUcally conaidered in a few of their Rclirtioui to tke Biood. Br George 
Moore, M.D. Po«t 8n>. 7<. M. cloth. 



MOORE.— THE POWER OF THE SOUL OVER THE BODY. 

Considered in relation to Health and Morals. By George Moore, M.D. Member of the 
Royal College of Physieians, etc. Fifth Edition. Fe^p. 8vo. 6i. cloth. 



MOORE.—THE USE OF THE BODY IN RELATION TO THE 

MIND. By. George Moore, M.D. Third £ditlon. Fcap. 8to. St. cloth. 

MOORE.— MAN AND HIS MOTIVES. 

By Gtorge Moore, M.D. Third Edition. Fcap. 8to. 6«. cloth. 

MOORE.— MEMOIRS, JOURNAL, AND CORRESPONDENCE 

OF THOMAS MOORK. Edited by the Right Hon. Lord John RnsseU. With Portraita 
and Vignette lllnstrations. Vols. 1. and II. post 8vo. price 21«. cloth. 
THR THIRD AND FOURTH VOLUMES OF MOORB*S SERMONS. JOURNAL, AND 
CORRESPONDENCE, with PortraiU of Sir John Sterenson and Samnel Rogfrs, Esq. t 
and Vigiiettes, by T. Creawick, R.A., of the Meeting of the Waters, and Moore's Residence 
at Mayfieid. Vols. III. and IV. pest Sro. price 31«. doth. 

MOORE'S POETICAL WORKS: 

Contaluinff the Author's recent Introduction and Notes. Complete !n OBeVoInme,ttn!forai 
with Lord Byron's and Sonthey's Poems. With Portrait and View of Sloperton Cottage, 
Chippenham. Medium Svo. 1/. 1«. doth ; or 42«. bound in morocco, by ilayday. 

%* Also a Nev and Cheaper Issue of the First collected Edition of the abore, in 10 toIs. 
foolscap Svo. with Portrait, and 19 Plates, price 36«. cloth. 

THOMAS MOORE'S SONGS, BALLADS, AND SACRED SONGS. 

First collected Edition, with Vignette by Richard Doyle. 16mo. 5«. cloth i or 18«. M. 
bound in smooth morocco, by Hayday. 

MOORE'S IRISH MELODIES. 

New Edition. With the Autobiographical Preface from the CoUectire Edition of Mr. Moore's 
Poetical Worlis, and a Vignette by D. Maclise, K.A. 16mo. fi«. cloth ; I2«.M. bound in 
smooth morocco, by Hayday.— Or in foolscap Svo. with Vignette by Corbould, IU«. cloth) 
bound in morocco, lils.M. 

MOORE'S IRISH MELODIES. 

Illustrated by D. Maclise, R.A. New and cheaper Edition, with 161 Designs, and the 
whole of the Letter-press encraved on Steel, by F. P.Becicer. Super royal tiro. 3U. M. 
cloth ; bound in morocco, by Uayday, 21. 12$. 6d. 

••• The Oriftmal BdMom, i» Imperial Stre. 63t. homrdit meroeco, ig Haydmp, 41. 14s. 64f./ 
Proo/i, 61. 6s. iumrd$,—mag $iiU t* had. 

MOORE'S LALLA ROOKH: AN ORIENTAL ROMANCE. 

New Edition; with the Autobiographical Preface from the CollectiTC Rditinn of Mr. Moore'a 
Poetical Worlis, and a Vignette by D. Maclise, R.A. IQmo. 6«. cloth ; \2$.6d. bound in 
smooth morocco, by Hayday.— Or in foolscap 8to. with 4 Plates by Wesuil, 10s. M, 
cloth) or 14 «. bound in morocco. 

MOORE'S LALLA ROOKH; AN ORIENTAL ROMANCE. 

With 13 highlf.finlshed Steel Plates, from Designs br Corbould, Meadows, and Stepbanoff, 
engraved under the superintendence of the late Charles Heath. New Edition. Square 
crown Svo. 15«. cloth i morocco, Via.— A few eopie$ •/ tke Orlginml SdMoMftn rogal Svo. 
jirlce One Guinea, itill remain. 
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NEW WOBKS AifD NEW EDITIONS 



MOSFXEY.— ILLUSTRATIONS OF PRACTICAL MECHANICS. 

Bt thr R«v. H. Mnielpy. M.A., PnfMior of Nstwftl PhlloMfbj and Aaammmmr la Kiac*! 

College, LoDdon. New Edition. rcap.Sro. with WMAcnia, 8«. ctock. 

MOSEI.EY. — THE 2tfECHANIC.\L PRINCIPLES OF ■£»! 

GINURINO AND ARCHITKCTURK. Bf tlte R«t. H. lfoscl«7, MJl. P.R^. Bro. S4«. 

duth. 

MOSHEnrS ECCLESUSTICAL HISTORY, 

ADclrnt and Madcrn. TrMukOed, with coplou Notet, hj Urn— UvdoA, D.D. New 

Kdition, tcTlMd, and continued, bj the Her. Henry Soame*, M.A. 4 voU. 8to. 4S«. elotli. 

MURE.— A CRITICAL HISTORY OF THE LANGUAGE AND 1 

LITKRATURE OF ANCIENT CnEECR. By William Mure, MP., of CaldveU. S toU. i 
8vo. a8fl. cloth. Vol. IV. conpriftinir IIi»tnriral Literature from the Rlie of Pare Coaapo- i 
ii» to tha Death of Harodotoi. 8vo. with Map, yrice li«. doth. i 



MURRAY^S ENCYCLOPAEDIA. OF GEOGRAPHY: 

CompriclM a eomaiete Dcscilption of the Earth: eshibitljif its Halation to 'Tiir'Ifjm f nlj 
Bodlaa, iu Pbyileal Htraetara, the Nalnral History of aach Conatry, and the iMdMMr. Com- 
merce. Politiral Inatitutions, and CivU and Social State of all Natiooa. SacwMl AUHoni 
with 82 Mapa, and upwarda of 1,000 other Wood Eafravinga. 8to. 3i. cloth. ^ 

NEALE.— RISEN FROM THE RA'NKS ; 

Or. Condact vrrttM CasU. By the RaT..£raliiae Neale, M. A. Rector of KIrtoa, A^ffolk. 
Vcap.Svo. iMntrtt^rmmtg. 

NEALE.— THE RICHES THAT BRING NO SORROW. 

By the Rev. Erskine Neale, M.A., Rector of Klrton, Saffullc. Foohcap 8to. 6», cloth. 

THE EARTHLY RESTING-PLACES OF THE JUST. 

Uy the KeT.Kr»)(iue Neale, M.A., Rector of KirtM, Safialk. Vaap.Svo.?*. doth. 



NEALE.- THE CLOSING SCENE; 

coottasted in the La 

NawEditiuflu. 3 Tola, (cap.^ro. ««. each, 



(>r, Chriatlanitjand inidality coottasted in the Laat Hours of Reaaa»hable Peraoas. Br the 
Rer. Knfcine Nr-*' "* m— c^-i — «— •- '— -- - •- 



Naala, M.A., 



NEWMAN.— DISCOURSES ADDRESSED TO MIXED Con- 
gregations. By John Henry Newman, Priatt of the OnMry of St. FhUip Neti. Secaad 
Edition. 8vo. ISf. cloth. 

LIEUTENANT OSBORN'S ARCTIC JOURNAL. 

WntAY LEAVES VROM AN ARCTIC JOURNAL} or. Eifhteen Montha in the PAfjo- 
Reffion* in aearch of Sir Jnhn Franklin's Expedition. Br'Lient. ^herard Oabam, R.N., i 
Commanding H.M.S.V. Pioueer. With Map and Four coloured Plates. Post 8to. price 
Uf.doth. 

•OWEN JONES.— -WINGED THOUGHTS. 

A Serial ef Poeaa. By Mary Aaae Baeon. With lUastxations of Birds, deaincd hj 
E. L. Batman, and execnted iu iUumlnated printing by Uweu Joaes. In^ienal 8to. 
81«. M. elegantly bcand in balf. 

OWEN JONES.— FLOWERS AND THEIR KINDRED! 

THOUGHTS t A Series of Sunsas. By Mary Anne Baeon. With beavtifnl Illustrations of J 
■Tlowers, desJoMd and piiated in Colours by Owen Jones. Imperial 8to. 81i. 64. elegantly ' 
■ ■ I calf. 



PUBLHHBD BY 1&BMRS. LONGMAN AND CO. BS 

O^-EN J0NES.-iERUIT6 JFEQM THE GARBEN AND TBaE 

f lELD. A 8«riM of StuuM. J^j Bfarr Aose. Bmqu. WUh^bMoOfal Ilbutntion*. nf JTralt, 
tfcslrncd and prtatcd ia.Galoura MtyOwta Joam, .Impcti«l 8T0..81f. M. clqpot^y Jhkouna 



OWEN.— LECTURES ON THE COMEARATIVE ANATOMY 

AVTD PHYSIOLOGY OF THE 'mVERTBBRATE ^MltMbS, (MtWered at the Ror«l 
OoUege of SwgMai In WO. Bj Bich«i«0«ea, ««Rj6.'iiiuit«rianTroCMBor tiHWO«Uege. 



PROFESSOR OWEN!S LECXUjaES OJST THE jCOMPARATTVE 

ANATOMY AND PHYSKHJOGY tff the 'VBRTBBflA'fR MNIMiOA. ttelirered at tb* 
JUi3«lQolk«e*f aargeoM.f&ilSMaaiLiaM. WoVl.,-^Mhmmodc9ki, «TO.Mf<«lAl]i.' 

THE COMPLETE WORKS OF BLAISE PASCAL : 

With H. VUlenatn*! Baaajr ou PaMal contUerad m • Writer and llofAlUt, nreftctd to 
the Prmtineidl Utttnt maAthe JtlM«llmm*mu WrMmra. Tk*vkU «• RitlgiM. ud 
fvWmen of'OkfUtiaHitf, lewrnifcd, #ith ItTffe AMittoas, from the Preneh Effitlon 
of Moiis. P. Faugdre. TransUted 'fnnn- the FreflSh, with Ifemolr, Introdvctfone to the 
▼arioas Works, Kdltorial Notes, and Appendices, br George Pcarce, Esq. 3 Tols. post 8to. 
with Portrait, 25i. M. cloth. 

'Vol.'I.— PA'SCAL*B TROlflNCrAL *MnTBRSt trith M. VUlemaiii*8 Sssaj .on Eaacal 
pre8xed,-«mi<a-aew'MeatMr. Postfivo. Portrait; ts.W.eloth. 

Vol. II.-THE THOOOHTS ON RELIGION, AND EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY, 
with Additions from original MSS.: from H. Faugtee^s Edition. Poat Stjo.8«. U. ctotlu 

Vol..III.-fA8GAL'S miscellaneous: WRITINQS, ' CORRBSPONDENCK. DE- 
TACBSD TllUUQHTi$,.ete. from M^Faogtee'al&dmoa. JMt8ro.8«JM«eloth. 

PASHLET.-JPAUPEBIfiM AKD UOOfR LAWrS. 

By Robert Pashley, M.A., F.C.P.S., One of Her Majesty's Conniel, and late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge} Author of Trmvth in Crete. 870. price lOi. M., cluth. 



CAPTAIN PEBL^ TRA:ViELSaN:i^E7BIA.— AMRE THROUGH 

THE NUBIAN DESERT. By Obtain W. Peel, tl..N . Post 8co. with a Route M^kfrom 
Cairo to Kordofau, price fit. iloth. 

PEREmA.— A TRICATISE ON "FOOD AND DIET: 

WltbObserratloasoBitheDi«t«tioalB4!gimcnsalted'fiar.Dlu»dtenMi States tU thelHiMatlTe 
Organs; andaa Aceonatof tlw Oietams of seme Of tJieiprincipal'MetropolilanaBajOther 
Establishments fonPmwera, Luaatlei, Criminals, QhUdrei), tl»eBlek,etc. «ByJUMi<Pereira, 
M.D.F.K.S., author o?JEIemn<(« «(f itateria UeHiea. Sro. 16«. cloth. 

.PESCBEL'S ELEMENTS OF PHYSIOS. 

Trantiated frowi the Genmn, with'Notes, by B. West. <With Ditgaum and Woodcuts. 
8 Tola, f cap. Sro. 21«. cloth. 

PETERBOROUGR—A MEMOIR OF CHARLES WaRBATJKT, 

EARL OF PETBRBOROUOH AND MONMOUTH > With Selections from his Corres. 
pondence. By the Author of Uoekelaga and The Conquett •f CanMa. i vo4s..aost 8to. 

[In theprett. 

PHILLIPS'S ELEMENTARY INTRODUCTION TO MINERA- 

LOOY. A'N«wtKdltion. with extenslw AltMaHons and Additions, br H. J . Brooke, F.RlS., 
.F.G S.^nnd W. H. Miller, M.A.fF.R.S^ F.G.S., Professor df Hinecalogy In the University 
dPCambrhlge. With anMrovs Wood Engnwings. Post^ro. price »«. elotfa. 
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NEW WOBKS AND NEW EDITIONS 



PHILLIPS— FIGURES AND DESCRIPTIONS OF THE PALJE- 

OZOIC FOSSILS OF CORNWALL. DEVON, and WEST SOMERSET i obserred ia 
the come of the Ordnuiee Geological Bwrej of that District. Bf John Philip, IT JUS. 
F.0.8. Sro.withW Plates, conprisingTerjr Bomcnms Figims,9fl.clokli. 

PORTLOCK.—REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF THE 

COUNTY OF LONDONDERRY, and of Partaof Tyrone and Fermanagh, examined and 
described under the Anthoritr of the Master-General and Board of Ordaaucc. Br J. S. Port- 
lock, F.B.B. etc. STO.with 4i3PUtes,24<.cloth. 

POWER.— SKETCHES IN NEW ZEALAND, 

with Pen and Pencil. By W. Trrune Power, D.A.C.O. From a Jovmal kept In that Gova« 
trj, from July 1846 to June 1848. With 8 Plates and 2 Woodcuu. Pott 8to. 12e. cloth. 

THE VADE-MECUM OF FLY-FISHING FOR TROUT: 

Being a complete Practical Treatise on that Branch of the Art of Anriinff i with plain and 
copious Instructions for the Manafacture of Artificial Flies. BrG.r.B. Pnlman. TUrd 
Edition, with sereral Woodcuu. Fcap. 8ro. U. cloth. 

PYCROFT.— A COURSE OF ENGLISH READING; 

Adapted to erery Taste and Capacity. With Uterary Anecdotes. By the Rer. James 
Pycroft, B.A., author of Tk« CoHegian*t Guidt. New Edition. Fcap. 8to. 6c. cloth., 

DR. REECE'S MEDICAL GUIDE: 

For the nse of the Clenrr, Heads of Families, Schools* and Junior Medical Pcaetitionera. 
Comprising a complete nodem Dispensatorr, and a Practical Treatise on the dlatingnishiny 
Symptoms. Causes, Prevention, Cure, and Palliation of the Diseases incident to the Human 
Frame. With the latest Disroveries in the different Departments of the Henlinp Art, 
Materia Medics, etc. Seventeenth Edition, with considerable Additions i revised and 
corrected by the Author's Son, Dr. Henry Reece, M.R.C.S. etc. Svo. lis. cloth. 



RICH.— THE ILLUSTRATED COMPANION TO THE LATIN 

DICTIONARY AND ORRICK LEXICON: forming a Glossary of all the Words reapectinr 

By Anthony 



Visible Objei'tA connected with the Arts, Manufactures, and Every-day Life of the Aocirntal 
With Representations of nearljr Two Thousand Objects from the Antique. " * ** 



Rich, Jan. B.A., Post 8to. with about 2,000 Woodcuts, 21«. cloth. 



JOURNAL OF A BOAT VOYAGE THROUGH RUPERT'S 

LAND and the Central Arctic Sea, in Search of the Discovery Ships under command of 
Sir John Fraiiiclin. With an Appendix on the Physical Geoip-Rphy of North America. Br 
Sir John Richardson, C.B.,F.R.8., etc., Inspector of Navnl Hoi»pitals and Fleets. With 
a coloured Map, several Plates and Woodcuts. 2 vols. Svo. SU. M. cloth. 

RIDDLE.— A COPIOUS AND CRITICAL LATIN-ENGLISH 

LEXICON, rounded on the German-Latin Dictionaries of Dr. William Freund. Br the 
Rev. J. K. Riddle. M.A., of St. Edmund Uall, Oxford. New Edition, with Corrections. 
Post 4to. 81«. M. cloth. 

RIDDLE'S COMPLETE LATIN-ENGLISH AND ENGLISH- 

LAIIN' UICTIONARV, for the use of CoUeges and Schools. New Edition, reriaed and 
corrected. Svo. 2U. cloth. 

• • Separateh i '^°* Enolish-Latiw Dictionabt, price 15«. 
IThb Latin-Enolish Dictionart, price 7*. 

RIDDLE'S DIAMOND LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY -. 

A Guide to the Meaninif, Quality, and right Acceutuation of Latin Classical Words. ICew 
Editiun. Royal 32mo.4«. bound. 
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RIVERS.— THE ROSE AMATEUR'S GUIDE: 

Coutalnin; ample Detcrlptioni of all the Cne lending rarleties o f Roses.refvlarlj eUsted In 
their respective Funilieat their Hlstorj and Mode of Coltore. Bf T. RiTert, Jan. F*nrth 
Edition, corrected and ImproTed. FooUcap Svo. 6«. cloth. 

ROBINSON'S LEXICON TO THE GREEK TESTAMENT. 

A Greeic and Bngllth Lexicon of the New Teaument. Br Edward Robluaon, D.D. LL.D. 
ProfcHKor of Biblical Literature In the Union Theoloirical Seminarj, NewYoriti Author 
of Biblical Rnemrehet In P«l««(ln#, etc. New Edition, rcTised and in great part re> 
written. 8to. 18«. cloth. 

ROGERS'S VEGETABLE CULTIVATOR; 

Contalninqr a plain and accurate Oeicription of everj ipecies and Tarletjr of CallnaTT Vege- 
tables i With the most approved Mode* of Cultivating and Coolcing them. New and 
cheaper Edition. Fc^p. 8vo. 6». cloth. 

ROGERS. — ESSAYS SELECTED FROM CONTRIBUTIONS 

TO THE BDINBUROU REVIEW. B7 Henry Rogers. 3 vols. 8vo. S4«. cloth. 

ROGET.— THESAURUS op ENGLISH WORDS and PHRASES 

elBMified and arnuired so as to facilitate the Expression of Ideas and assist in Uterair 
Composition. Bj P. M. Roget, M.D., F.R.S. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 
Medium 8vo. price 14s. cloth. 

ROWTON (F.)— THE DEBATER: 

Being a Series of complete Debates, Outlines of Debates, and Questions for Discussion. 
With ample references to the best sources of information upon each particular topic, Bjr 
Frederic Bowton. Second Edition. Foolsci^ 8vo. 6s. cloth. 



HN (H.)— THE INDUN ARCHIPELAGO ; 

\arj and Present State. Bv Horace St. John, Author of Hhtorp 
itt in /ntfin, lift 1/ CkrUt^ker Colmmbut, etc. 3 vols, post 8vo. p 



ST. JOHN 

lU Histiiry «nd Present State. Bv Horace St. John, Author of Hhtorp of ti* Brithh 
Contm*itt in /ntfin, lift 1/ CkrUt^ker Colmmbut, etc. 3 vols, post 8vo. price Sis. cloth. 



MR. ST. JOHN'S NEW WORK ON EGYPT.— ISIS : 

An Egyptian Pilgrimage. By James Augustus St. John. 3 vols, post 8ro. price 31s. cloth. 

THE SAINTS OUR EXAMPLE. 

By the Author of L«tter$ to Mf Unknown. FHtnit, Letters on Happineu, etc. Fcap. 8vo . 
price 7«. cloth. 

SIR EDWARD SEAWARD'S NARRATIVE OF HIS SHIP- 

WRECK, and consequent Discovery of certain Islands in the Caribbean Seat with a 
Detail of manv extraordinary and highly interesting Events in his Ufe, from 1733 to 1749, 
as written in his own Diary. Kdited by Jane Porter. Third Edition. 8 vols, post 8vo. 
3U. cloth.— Also an Abridgement, in ISmo. price Half-a-Crown, 

SELF-DENIAL THE PREPARATION FOR EASTER. 

By the Author of Letten to i/jr Unknown Friemh, Foolsciv 8vo. price 3«. M. cloth. 

SEWELL.— AMY HERBERT. 

By a Lady. Edited by the Rev. William Sewell, B.D., Fellow and Tutor of Exeter Col- 
lege, Oxford. New Edition^ complete in One volume. Foolscap 8vo. price 6«. cloth. 

SEWELL.— THE EARL'S DAUGHTER. 

By the Author of Amjf Herbert. Edited by the Rev. W. Sewell, B.D. 3 vols. fcap. 8vo. 9s. 
cloth. 
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STEPHEX-ESSATS IX EOCIX5IA5TICAL BIOGRAPHY. 

f SMI Tm JE4&iiMwri- S'v'MW. >r xa* K^pe BaaMDOHc flor *m 



STOW.— THE TRAIXIXG SYSTEM. THE MORAL TRAIXIXG 

^. WrfL. aX U THC %'JtM M, %rMIS*MT. »r tenc -Suw. !•«. Hw im g ijf j 
• 'II 'iufi I Tn— fill ^iMJiw. tfcfcliaeiw.; *ta.rjM»mty»i<ria. f\B«a»». 

SXTHERLAXD — JOURVAL OF A VOYAGE K BAFFDrS 

UAY A%U KAUmnW frnAm.ia, tkc Tern 1«* Md I^Kl, P t iiw iJ W H. M. S«h 
L*f * rrw4£a m.« * |Hi. .*4cr tW cm if *f M'. VaJwa roar. i« wtfc «f3e 
•«m4»« Crrv* W Bcr M»e«T't Stev* bvM* »Mi Tnvar : viA a XurMivc af rir^» 

M« niv*'«aJ re««m*f tteC«wtrirt«HlFrMni«eM*ia«ed. T-^nrr T TTmViiI— J_ 
M.tt^MMjC ».S, ,9 un n » mfiht Mxyt^idmm. WghT— w lif rf Cham hr " rmiwM' 
Hx ruics :fMr L ti»m n* f, amA »aacn>«» Vaod Ki^nrsafs. Stms. fMt tv*. wic* J7«. 

SWAIK.-ENGLISH MELODIES. 

Br Chariw kvsia. f caf . ftr*.C«. cWU ; m Wad 



SYMOVS.— THE 3fERCAXTILE MARINE LAW. 

Br F>l««rd WiUiaai SfiMWf, Chief Clerk of the ThaM« Palicc Coot. Tifkk 1 

rlodiMf the A*^ pMBt4 io iMil to aaeo^ the Merourtilc Mmnme Act of IflBB. •■< tte 

fT'/vittoM of the New Act relatiag to tho Merchnt »e—c« Ti Fmmd. !?■■ fio. datk. 

TATP:. — EXERCISES OX ilECHANICS AND NATURAL 

FlilUMOPHY t or. an Ruj latrotf«etio« to Bafineeriof. Cnataiatar ▼arfama Appfintiaas 
o/ the PHwrtpIc of Work > the Thcorjr of the Stcaa-Rnciae, wHh liaple Meck«aics» TIm*> 
r*^« and Frobleaiton aceamalated Work, etc Br Thonas Thtr, K.RUI.S.. of r 
Traioinx Collccc, Tirickeahaa. New Editioa. IZmo. 2». cloth.-KEY, price So. 6rf: 

** Tht objnt 0/tHi worA U to remote mm emit pointed omt kf Frofemmr ttmmetemim him 
K^purt on the UydeauUe Uaehimei o/thf (iremt BmkibUton-the /refmrmt emerf/tcr •fmmmUmi 
and 'if mnek mfekmmteal imgetimUf, in Emflith mtnekinerp me eompmred mitk ■" i tA , frcat 
t/f wntit oj a knowlrdge of mtnkmnieat lmw$. Mr. Tate enmmeimte$ the primrimiea of hi» 
mhjret, and Uluitrnten tkemt bf mteaus o/emerei$e$ eomdmctedfor the mmttpmri mm mtrehrmiemt 
and geometrieat prlneipU$. 
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TATE.— THE PRINCIPLES OF MECHANICAL PHILOSOPHY 

APPLIRD TO INDUSTRIAL MECHANICS. Forainy » Sequel to the Aathor'i B»€rtUe» 
•11 Meekamiet mmd Nrnturml Pkiht9pkm. By Thomu Tmc, FJLA.S., of Kaeller Timinioff 
CoUeKe,TirickeiibMn. With about iW Wood SagmTlngs. 8to. price 10«.M. doth. 

TATE.— ON THE STRENGTH OF MATERIALS: 

Cootaininff Tarioui oriitiniil und useful yormola, tpeciallx applied to Tubular Bridmsa 
Wronght Iron and Cast Iron Beams, etc. By Thomu Tate, F.R.A.S. 8to. ba. 6d. clotK, 

TAYLER.— MARGARET; OR, THE PEARL. 

By the Rer. Chules B. Tayler , M.A. New Edition . Foolscap 8to. 6«. cloth. 

TAYLER.— LADY MARY; OR, NOT OF THE WORLD. 

' the Rer. Charies B. Tayler, UUL New Sditioau Foolscap 8vo. with Frontispiece 
M.cloth. 
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TAYLOR.— THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF B. R. HAYDON, 

Historical Painter. Edited, and continned to the time of his Death, from his own Journals, 
by TomTkylor, M.A. of the Inner Temple, Esq.t late Fellow of Trinity CoUeffe.Csm* 
bridge i and late Professor of the fiuglish Language and Literatare in University College, 
Loudon. 8 vols, post 8vo. [In tkt ftma, 

TAYLOR.— WESLEY AND METHODISM. 

By Isaac Taylor. With a Portrait of Wesley. Post 8vo. \0$. M. cloth. 

«• A 7/ tke tkaraetfriBtteB •/ earif Xeti9dt$m mre ammlf$e4 in tU pmtni vefirai* •iik m iU- 
erimliiration, and de$eribed with a eleam^u, *ncA at we might empnt from the mhilotonhimt 

and eloquent author of the Natural History of Enthusiasm 0/ the Melh«di$m 

•/ the eighteenth eentnrpt the corporeal part remain$ in the Wetlevan Connexion i the toml 
of it, nktle partly animating that 6o<f , was trantfmed into all Chri$tian Chnrchet. How 
that great moorment became a Mtarting-point in ear mniem hietorf, and how it was the 
iouree of what ii the meat eharaeterittie of the preeent, time, na eontraated with the eorret' 
ponding period o/ Imat eenturg, not in religion only, hut im general tone of national J eeling, 
and mannera, and literature, Mr. Taflor ablp akewa." Literary Gasette. 

TAYLOR— LOYOLA: AND JESUITISM 

In its Bndlments. By Isaac Taylor. With medallion Portr^t. Post 8vo. 10*. W. cloth 

THIRLWALL.— THE HISTORY OF GREECE. 

By the Risht Rev. the Lord Bishop of St. David's, (the Rev. Counop Tbirlwall). An Im- 

8 roved Library Edition | with Maps. 8 vols. 4/. 14*. doth.— Also, an Edition in 8 vols. fi:ap. 
ro. with Vignette Titles, II. 8f. cloth. 

HISTORY OF GREECE, FROM THE EARLIEST TIME 

TO THR TAKING OF CORINTH BY THE ROMANS, B.C. 14(i. msinly based upon 
Bishop Tbirlwall' s History of Greece. Bv Dr. Leonhard Schmiti, F.R.S.E., Rector of the 
High :icbool of Edinburgh. Second Edition. 13mo.7«*M. cloth., 

THOMAS'S MODERN PRACTICE OF PHYSIC: 

FzhibitiuK the Srmptoms, Causes, Prognostics, Morbid Appearances , and Troatment of the 
Diseases of All Climates. Eleventh Edition, thoroughly revised, corrected, and to a con- 
siderable extent rewritten, by Algernon Frampton, M.D^ Physidan to the London Hoa- 
Sitali assisted by Herbert Daries, M.D., Phykirian to the Loudon Uospiul ; N. Parker, 
I.D., Assistant- Physician to the London Hospiul ; G. Critcbett, F.R.C.S., Senior Assist- 
ant-Surgeon to the Loudon Hospitsl ; J. Wordsworth, F.R.C.S., Assistant- Surveon to the 
London Hospital: Henry Powell, M.D., Edinburgh i and H. Letheby, M.D., Lecturer on 
Chemistry and Toxicology in the London; Hospital Medical School. 3 vols. 8vo. price 'J8a. 
doth. 

THOMSON'S SEASONS. 

Edited by Bolton Comey, Esq. Illustrated with Seventy-seven Oesignsdrawn on Wood by 
the Members of the Etching Club. Engraved by Thompson and other eminent Engravers. 
Square crown 8vo. Sis. cloth} bound in morocco, by Hayday,S6«. 
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KBW W0BX8 AND NEW EDITIOH8 



THOMSON'S TABLES OF INTEREST, 

AtThree, F<«r. Pdw^nlHi-kiaf, Md Five ^•'^•uu.ttc^OMFtam&toTen'Tn^mimni, 
UMl from 1 to att D»f a^ is » nnlar pnmtwuum. o£ Sincleitajrii i wi^ interest •» ■U- th« 
Kbore R»tes, froa One t« iWV* Moatl^ aod fro» Om t» Tm ¥«•»». Alio, Tride* 
■hewing the Exchkoge on BiUi, etc. etc. New Edition. 12mo. 8«. bovnd. 



THE THUMB BIBLE; 

Or, Verbnm Hempiternnm. B7 J. Taylor. Being an Epitome of the Old and New TMla^ 
hVerae. New EdlUun, printed from the Edition of 1693, hj C. WhittiBr. 
64mo. If. 6d. boaad aad clasped. 



mentfin English \ 
n, ChiswTclc. 



THE 



TOMLINE'S INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 

BIBLE; Being the First Volome of the Elements of Cfaristtan Theolt^nrt e 
Proofs of the Awthontlcltr and Imirinition of the HeirBariptureai a 9 — aswary of tiM «Ma7 
of the Jewsi an Account of the Jewish Sects ; and a brief Statement of the Co mten tt of the 
several Booics of the Old Testament. .New Edition. Foolsciqi dro. 6a. 6<f . cloth. 



TOWNSEND.— MODERN &TATE TRIALS. 

Revised and illustrated with Kwrnft aiKl Note*. Bf William CUatleo ToimacMl, 
MIA. Q.C. 2 vols. 8vo. 90«. cloth. 



TOWNSEND.— THE LTYES OF tWEXVE EMINENT 

JUD6B8 OF TUB LAiST AND OF THB PRKSENIJ GSNTURIC B^ W. dwdn 
IVmnaoBd, Kaq^ lkA.ajC. Sv«kb.avo.28>. doth. 



TURNER.— THE SACRED HISTORY OF THE WOffiLD, 

Attempted to be Philosophicallv considered, iu a Series of Letten to a Son. By 

Turner, F.S. A. luid R.A.S.h. Eighth Edition* edited bf the Roar. Sjrtliiey Tomer. 3voli. 
post 8vo. 31«. 6tl. cloth. 



TURNER.— A NEW EDITION OF SHARON TURNER'S 

HISTORY OP ENGLAND DURING THE MIDDLE AGKS: Comprislngthe Reigns from 
William the Conqueror to the Accession of Henry Vlll. 4 vols. 8vo. [iis the prcMU 



TURNER— THE HISTORY OF THE ANGLO-SAXONS, 

From the F.nrUest Period to the Norman Conqnest. By Sharon Turner, F.R.S. said RJk.SJ*i 
The-Seveutb Edition. 3 vols. 8vo.36i. duth. 

TURTONS MANUAL OF THE LAND AND FRESH WATER 

SHELLS OF THE BRITISH ISLANDS. New Edition, with AddiUoua. Br John Edward 
(•ray. Post »to. with Woodcuts, and 12 coloured Plates 1&«. cloth. 

LTIE.— DICTIONARY OF ARTS, MANUFACTURES, AND 

MINKS t Containing a clear Exposition of their Principles and Practice. Br Andrew Ure. 

M.IJ. F.R.S. M.G.SkM.A.S.Lond.. M. Acad. N.S.PhJlad.; H.Ph.Soc.N. Uerm. Hnaov.; 
SiVi}ih^*^- ""• 3d Edition, corrertwi. 8vo. with 1.241 Woodcnta. SOs. cloth.--Also 
SJUPPLEAIENT OF RHCENT IMPROVEMENTS. idEdiUon. Svo.Uo.clotlJ^^^^^ 

WATERTOX.— ESSAYS OX XATURAL HISTORY, 

Chierty OriuthologT. By Charles Waterton. Esq^ author of rF€i„deTimg» m St^utk Amtiem 
W ith an .Autobiography of the Autb^.r, and Views of Walton Hall. New Kditiona. 2^ 
foolscap ^,0^ lU,. cloth.-5qroro/r/jr-Vol. 1. (First Series), i*. 6d. ^/o^l^^^ii^ 
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THE TRAyELLEKS LIBfiAEX, 

In ODune of TtaUlcatiMi iB>I*artB at Oa* SIkilUagr awiaifValinMA price Halta-X^nnni cacli. 
GompriBiiwbooluof v«linUk-iiiferaMlftottmd.«elin«MleiwA mmnt^imm.twBmJdmsttmi for 
' readun while TVBrolHBa;, and off wehamotOT tkak.will rcMer than wmtbr of. mtntnAon ; 
bat the yrier oT vMdi iii» hilhnt«oaiiAMd.tkMii wtUn •.OMB|pntifcl]fiiaroiR cirale of 
readen. 



Already Pubthked t 



WiARRKN' HASTINGS. ByTbmnamB^UaKo 
PHceOBeMiiUliiffi 



LOVD CUVB. Vy ThomBr 
Macaulay. Price One SUilUngr. 

•»• Mr. Macaulay'sTwo EiMfS on Warren 
Hastings and Lord Clire may be had in One 
Volume, price Half-a-Crown. 

WILLIAIC PETT, BAHL of GHATHAV. 
By Tliomas Baliiiigrton KacatUar. Price- 
One ShiUing. 

RANKE'S HISTORY OF THE POPES. 
And.Gl.AD8a»NS ON CHURCH AND 
STATE . Br Thomas Babinffton Jtacanlay. 
Price One ShiUing. 

*,* Mr.Macanlay's Essays on William Pitt, 



lay' 
of ( 



Ranlce's History of the Popes, and Gladstone 
Ob Chnrch md Stat«, m^r be had in One 
Volnmet price Ualf-a^iown. 

THE LIPB AND WRITINGS OP ADDISON^ 
And. HORACE WALPOUk B7 Tfaonas 
Babiugton Macanlay. Price One Shilling. 

LORD BACON. By Thomas Babiogton 
Macanlay. Price One Shilling. 

*«!* Mr. Maoanlay'a Three Essa^ oa Addi- 
son, Horace Waipole, and Lord Bkeon, may 
be bad in One Volume^ price Half3»>Crovra. 

LORD BYRON. And.THE COMIC DRAMA. 
TISTS of the RESTORATION. ByThomsa 
Babington Macanlay. Price One Sltdllitig. 

LORD JEEFREY'S TWO ESSAYS on SWIFT 
and RICHARDSON. Price One Shilling. 

THE AUSTRALIAN COLONIES: their 
Origin and Preseiit.Condition. By William. 
Hucrbes, F.R.G.S. Two Parts* priee One 
Sbilling each ; or in One Volume, price 
Half-a- Crown. 

LONDON IN 1850 and 1851. By J. R.M'Cul- 
loch, Esq. Price One Shilling. 

BIR. S. LAING'S JOURNAL OF A RESI- 
DENCE IN NORWAY. Two Parts, price 
One Shilling each; or in One Volume, price 
Half>a-Crown. 

BOTHEN: or. Traces of. Travel brevrbt 
Hone from the Eaat. Two Parts* prioe One- 
Sfaillinff each ; or in. One Vokune^ price 
HalfHi^Crown. 

IDAPFEIFFKR'S LADY'S VOYAGE ROUND 
_ THE WORLD. Two Parts, price One 
Shilling each; or in One Volume, price 
...Halfa.Croirn. 



HUC'SUffAiraLa IKTARTJlBr; THIHBT, 
aadCHINA. T)«w.ParU».prlceQfteSirflUng 
eaeh ; in; Oiiei Volnme^price Hai^••G«own . 

■»w. JMHB«nPS«KE']3BH» i^GAWADA 
and RAMBbHS among: the RED MEN. 
Two Parts, price One Shilling each ; or in 
One Volume, price Half.a- Crown. 

werne;9^ aerican wanderings. 

Two Parts,, priee One SUUlng eaeh.» or in 
OasL Volume, price- Halffat Crown. 

JERRMANN'S PICTURES from ST. 
PETERSBURG. Two ParU, price One 
ShiUing eeeh ; oir in Oho, Wdumej. niice 
Uaif^a^nMsn. 

MEMOIRS of*«iMl«f««. D*ABIfB»; or 
Eighteen Months at St. Petersburg. By 
Alexander Dumas. Two Parts, One Shii- 
liag-eanlr; or iBX>ae.'Volums, nriefrHeU-** 
Crown. 

SIR EDWARD SE'AWA!RD*9NAiHlATIVE 
of Ids SHIPWEBCH. Abridged from the 
last Edition of the Origiiwl. Two Parts, 
One Shiliing-eedf ; oris One- Volume^ price 
Half>a-Crown. 

BRITTANY andtlwBtBLB^ witliJBemaiits 
on tbe Freaeh.Peopie andtheir AffbirSk By 
KHope. Price One ShiiUag. 

RANKE'S FERDINAND the FIRST and 
MAXIMIUAN the SECONDof AUSTRIA. 
Price One StaiUhiEi 

IKMOIR of the DUKE of WELLINGTON. 
Reptinted by permission from Tk*. Time$ 
Newspaper. Price One Shilling; 

THE LEIPSIC CAMPAIGN. By the Rev. 
G. R. Gleig, M'.A. Two Parts^ One Shilling 
each ; on in One Volume, price Half a*. 
Crown. 

THOMAS HOLCROFTS MEMOIRS. Re- 
printed 11862). Two Parts, price One 
&>hilling each ; or in One Volume, price 
Half-a-Crown. 

LORD CARLISLE'S LECTURES AND 
ADDRESSES. Price One Shilling. 

THE NATURAL HISTORY of CREATION. 
By T. Undley Kemp* M;D; Prie» One 
ShiUing. 

BLEOTRICITY and the ELECTRIC TELE- 
GRAPH* etc. By Di; George Wilson. Price 
OneShmiiig.. 

SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY. From the 
Spectator. With Notes and Illustrations 
by W. H . Wills. Price One Shilling. 
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ALARIC WATTS'S POETRY AND PAINTING.— LYRICS OF 

TH B H BABT i with etkcr Poeau. By Alarlc A. Watu. WUh Tntty-me hiAly tabbed 
Llae Emgn^ngB, tMenMd nfr—wij for this work bj tk« aoot aalBcnt PidBten aal 
Emgnftn. tinmn crows 8ro. price »U, M. boania, or 4t«. bo«a4 In aMirocca b* Havdar. 
Proof ImMTMaleBS. Oi. boania.— Plata Ptoofa. 41 Platea, dcay 4to. {imij fOO coplM 
prlaudl if. Sf. in portfolio i ladU Proob before lettera, coloaablcr 4to. (0BI7 fO cootea 
priBt«4),tl.C«. Id portfolio. ^^ 



WEBSTER AND PARKES'S JINCYCLOP^DU OF DOMESTIC 

BCUNOMYi Coaapriting tach anbjecta aa are moat iwBediatelT connected witk Hooae* 
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WHEATLEY.— THE ROD AND LINE; 

Or, Prartleal HInta and Dainty Derlcea for the anre taldnr of Tnmt, Grayllns:, etc. By 
Hcwatt WhesUey, Xaq., Senior Angler. Foolacap 8vo. with 9 coloured Platca, 10*. W. elotk. 

LADY WILLOUGHBYS DURY. 

Printed, ornaoaentrd, and bound In the atyle of the period to which Tke Dtmry refer* (ISSi 
to 18tt>) . New Kdltlon } in Two ParU. Square foolacap 8vo. 8>. each, boarda 1 or Ua. each, 
bomad In aaorocco by Hayday. 

WILMOrS ABRIDGMENT OF BLACKSTONE'S COMMEN- 

TARIRS ON THK LAWS OP KNGLAND, Intended for the uae of Yonnv Peraima, and 
compriaed in a serira of Lettera from a Father to hia Daoghtrr. A New Edition, corrected 
and nroaght down to the preieut day. by Sir John £. Kardley Wiimot, Bart., Barriater- 
at Law, Recorder of Warwicli; and iukcribed, by pemiaalou, to UJlJi. the PriaccM 
Royal. 12mo. piice (i«. M. cloth. 

WOOD'S ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA, 

Deaigned for the uae of Studenta in the Univeraity. Fourteenth Rditlon, reriaed and 
enlarged, by Thomas Lund, B.D. late Feilow of Sadlnian Lecturer of St. Jolm'a College, 
Cambridge. 8to. price rJ«. M. cloth. , 



LUND'S COMPANION TO WOOD'S ALGEBRA: 

Containing Solutions of various Questions a 
Difficulties found in the CoUectiou of Exai 
Edition, enlarged. Post 8to. price 6a. cloth. 



Containing Solutions of various Questions and Problems; and forming a Key to the chief 
Difficulties found in the CoUectiou of Examples appended to Wood^i Algehra. Second 



YOUATT— THE HORSE. 

By William Ynuatt. With a Treatise of Draught. A New Edition; with numeroasWood 
Engravings from Designs by William Hanrey. 8vo. 10*. cloth. 

*«* MeUTM, Langmmu and C9.U Edition $hould be ordered, 

YOUATT— THE DOG. 

By William Yoiiatt. A New Edition t with numerous Wood Engravinga from Designa by 
WiUlam Harvey. 8to. 6«. cloth. 

ZUMPT'S LARGER GRAMMAR OF THE LATIN LANGUAGE. 

TrnnsUted and adapted to the use of the English Students, by Dr. L. Schmitz. Rector of the 
High School Kdinburghi with nunerous Additions and Correctionit by the Author and 
Translator. The Third Edition, thoroughly reriaed: to whirh ik added, an index <by the 
Rev. J. T. White, M.A.) of all the Passages of Latin .Authors referred to and explidaed 
In the Grammar. 8to. price 14«. cloth. 

rJ^arcA81,]863. 



Iumdont Friated by M. llAioir« Ivy Lane,Faterno»ter Bow. 



